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iv PREFACE. 

cd in the eftimation of the pradlifers, and 
that Book-Hufbandry among farmers is held 
in the utmoft contempt. It is an obfer- 
vation that> I belie<^e> will hold univerfally, 
that whenever a gentleman enters upon farm- 
ing With a reiblution to model his prafticc by 
the inftrudtions he may have received froni 
books, the neighbouring farmers, with their 
ufual fagacity, conclude, that if his fortune is 
but f molly Maifter is in the road to ruin it. 

But, furely, fomething may be done to fef- 
cue Book-Huibandry from that contempt into 
which it is fallen. Unfortunately for farm- 
ing, the greateft number of thofe who h^ve 
pretended to teach the art, have either been 
fcholars only, or unlearned farmers; either 
mere theorius* or mere praftifers ; the former 
have been too prone to advance novelties, and 
to adopt the fubtilties of abftrufe reafonine to 
fupport their reveries ; the latter too ignorant 

to reafon from effedts to caufes, and therefore 

... ..• • «• ••..« 

* From this general cenfure fome modern writers are to 
to be exempted, among whom my late ingenious friend Mr.= 
Jethro TuH, whofe book, were it to be properly revifed^ 
BO lover of agriculture fhould be without ; and the prefent 
laborious Arthur Young, Efqj whofe writings are full of 
practical knowledge as well as juft reafoning^ and deferve 
the greateft encouragement. The author of the elegant 
Effay on Hufbandry,. the Rev. Mr. Walter Hart, is like- 
wife an exception, and may be numbered among the pradti- 
<^al writers who by their learning have done honour to the 
fcience; There are likewife many other gentlemen who 
have written with great knowledge on the culture of parti- 
cular plants 5 to whom I acknowledge myfelf indebted for 
many excellent 'obfervktions that will be round interfoerfed 
thro' the following little work; but no writer that I have 
yet met with, has taken the pains to bring the bufinefs of 
farming into one connected view. 

- •• ready 






PREFACE. V 

fcady uppn all occafions to refer us to the c%\ 
perience of ordinary practice for the evidence 
of principles which they have known no other 
Jfnethod to eftablifh. . . 

Of the two, the latter is, perhaps, the mbft 
Worthy to be regarded. He who endeavours 
to recommend to the farmer's pradtice a me- 
thod of cultivation founded only upon an il-^ 
lufive theory, tho* fupported by the moft 
plaufible dedudiions, will be much more like- 
ly to lead hini into error, than the man who 
by the obfervation of what has happened to 
himfelf and others from one uniform method 
of pradlicei ventures to pronounce that the 
likje will happen to all, if all in like circum- 
fiances will be perfuaded to purfue the fame 
tracks 

Indeed if we confidef farming as ^n art, 
there feems a neceffity to adopt fome known 
theory, or to advance fome new hypothefis, to 
which, as a late author obferves, reference 
iaiay be made, and from which we may pro- 
ceed in a regular manner to confider its con- 
nexions and dependencies, and at laft to fum 
up the whole, in ordeir to. form one general 
conclufion. ' 

Theonly theory of husbandry that has hither- 
to received the fandtion of modern approbati- 
on, is that of the celebrated Jethrb TuU, Ef(J; 
Thatmafterly writer, fuppofes roots to be the 
organs ordained by nature to colledt food for 
the niaintenance of plants ; that roots, by being 
broken off near the ends encreafe the number 
''■■.. a 3 of 
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of their fibres^ and by confequence encfeafe 
the fopply of food ; ^that leaves arc ncceflary 
to the life of plants, as lungs arc neccffary to 
the life of animals ; that the food of plants, is 
4artb impr emitted with adue proporthh of the 
ifther elements} that the pafture of plants- ii 
the internal fuperfices of the earth, in: likd 
manner as thie external fuperficcs fcrvcs iiit 
the pafture of animals ; that this internal fu- 
perficcs may be iiKreafed ad infinitum i by di- 
viding and attenuatmg the foils and that in 
proportion as it is increafed, the food of plants 
is increafed alfo ; that the only means of in-> 
creafing the internal fuperficcs is by dividing 
its parts ; that the inftruments for that ppr- 
pofe ari dung and tillage; that the chief and 
almoft only ufe of dung is to divide andattcr. 
ntiate, and caa no otherwife be laid to affift 
in nouriihing plants than as a knife may be 
laid to nouriih a man by preparing his meat ; 
and that the whole art of hufbandry is, lofra^ 
vide food for plants by attenuating^ dividing^ 
and pulverifing the foil. 

This is the^ theory on which Mr. TuU ha$ 
founded his celebrated fyftem of horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry, by a due attention to which, im- 
pcrfed: as -by fome it is r^prefented to be, the 
swt may be pradtifed with as much certainty 
as the nature of an art depending upon inftu- 
merable contingencies will admit. Thecoma 
plaint therefore that this art has been negled:- 
ed> while other arts have received confiderablc 
improvement,^oe8^aot feem to me to be well 
■- found- 
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fcmx^ded. yCan the art of navigation be faid 
to, be impe^fedt v^hen ftortns,and hum<:anes 
drive the mariner out of his courfei^ in like 
manaer can -theaiit of hufbaqdry be faid to be 
imperfeft, when unfavourable feafbn^ deprive 
the huibandman of his crop ? One would 
think that che general plenty that often attends 
the ordinary ctourfe of cultivation would in- 
ipire men with other notions, and in^ead of 
imputing the failure that fometimes happens^, 
to a defed of the art, might lead them to 
look up to a higher • caufe, and tp acknow- 
ledge, that tho' Paul mayfow^ and Apollos may 
water ^ yet the increafe defcends from above. 

Among the learned of the prefent times, 
there is one high in the eftimatipn of his coun* 
tryimen,. who has .condefcended to make the 
improvement of agriculture a part of his 
jftudy* This gentleman, difliking the TuUian 
theoiy, and alike contemning* the ordinary 
praftice of farmers, becaufe founded on no 
certain principles, nor governed by iany fettled 
rules, has attempted by a plaiifible feries of 
cheoiical experiments to develope the true 
principles of the art, and by analogy to efta-* 
blifti a fyftem of agriculture -more uniform inr 
its effedts, and n^ore certain in the pradice 
than what the fucceifion of ages had before 
been able to produce. 

From thde , experiments, hpwever, little^ 
advantage has accrued to hufl)andry. It was 
be&re known to the hutbandman without the 

aid 
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aid of chemiftry, that certain mixtures weni 
neceflary in the courfe of regular praiSicc,, to 
<juicken and promote vegetation ; that thofc 
mixtures, if duly prepared, had ever that ef- 
fect ; that fome mixtures w^ere indeed hurtful 
to fome plants; and that a few were fatal. 
The qualities, however, of all the ufual mix^ 
tures have long been known to the hufband- 
mjan, and there has not one fpecies of manure 
been added to the Farmer's Catalogue, from 
the days of Hartlib, to the days of Dr. Home, 
unlefs oi/ of olive j, * fpirit of hartjhorny and 
fiower of brimjtone^ are to be ranked among the 
number. 

It were impertinent to fwell the preface to 
a fmall book, with a recapitulation of all the 
chemical experiments and phyfical difquifiti- 
ons that have been introduced into hufbandry, 
with a view only to the fupport of fome fa- 
vourite hypothefis; yet it may be fo far necef- 
fary to confider the leading principles, as to 
confirm their truth, or to expofe their error. 
Mr. Tull, who has comprifed the whole art 
of Hufbandry in one fingle aphorifm provid- 
ing FOR THE food OF PLANTS, has not left 
that food, like Plat and other myftical writ- 
ers, /or the farmer's ingenuity to difcover, 
but after coniidering.all that had been faid by 
the moft celebrated writers on the fubjedt, 
concludes with this fyUogifm, that what nou- 
rlihes and augments a plant, muft be the 

> ' 

♦ Sec Dr. Home's principles of agriculture, &c. p. 9S. 

food 



PREFACE. IX 

food of it: earth nourifhcs and augments a 
plaot^ therefore earth is the true food of it J 
He does not, however, as/ has been imputed* 
to him, exclude a proportionable fliare of the 
other elements, but fiippofcs «//r^, ^ater^ air; 
^vL^Jirey to be included in that earth that gives 
life and magnitude to plants. In this, how- 
ever, he is oppofed by Dr. Home, for no <)thcf 
reafon, as it ihould feeiii, but bccaufe Mr* 
TuU was no chemiil. The Dolor's words 
are remarkabie.-f* *• Some modern philofo- 
** phical chemifts, fays he, *^ fuch as filler 
*^ and Euler, are of opinion that water is the 
** nourifliment of plants; others think that 
**. the mor#terrene particles are thofe which 
nourifli plants. Of this opinion is the fa- 
mous Tull, becaufe, fays he, earth aug- 
**. ments them^ and whatfoever augments them 
** muft be their food. Dung and other manures 
": a£i only by fermenting andfo attenuating the 
** foily and are of no more ufe than as a knife 
" to di'^ide their f)od.—^But earth alone, con- 
** tinues Dr. Home, could never do without 
** fome more aSiive principles. Had Tull 
** been a chemift, he would have known that 
** mere earth makes but a frhall part of all 
** plants. Soils may certainly be too loofe. 
** To earth already fufBciently attenuated, 
** manures vrould do no feVvice. Whence the 
*^,faks and oil of plants ? Thefe are objedli- 
** , ons, which the favourers of his [Mr. TulFs] 
" fyftem never can anfwer." 

\ See Dr. Home's principles of agriculture and vegeta- 
tionj p. 128. 

Will 
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Will not any one who has not read Mr. 
TuU's book conclude . from the above quota- 
tion^ that Mr, TuU has aiTcrted that mere 
earth is the food of plants ? but Mr. TuU, as 
I have already obfcrved in the account I have 
given of his theory, fays no fuch thing. Mr. 
TulU ^^^ci* enumerating the materials that are 
\iniverfally agreed to contribute to the increaie 
of plants, viz. nitre, watery , air ^ fire ^ and 
earthy proceeds to examine the different opi.- 
nions of learned men concerning the identical 
principle of increafe, and in preference to the 
rdl, fimply and fingly corifidered^ afcrihes it 
to earth : but fo far is he from afferting that 
mire earth is the folc nouri(hment*)f plants^ 
that he has afferted the very contrary ; his 
words are thefe, •* And earth is fo furely 
** the food, of plants, that with the proper 
** SHARE of the other elements which each 
** fp^^^^^ 9f pl^^t requires y I do not find but 
** diat any common earth will nouriih any 
** plant." What has Dr. Home faid more 
than this, when he afferts that plants are nou« 
rifhed by air, water, earth, and fait, in con- 
jundtion with oil and fire, but that he has 
added oil to Mr. TuU's lift to make the reft 
go down the fmoother,and fubftitu ted fait in- 
ftead of nitre, but afterwards, throughout his 
whole reafoning, rpakes it probable that nitre 
is the fait he means. ** Air, fays the Dotftor, 
** adive and fixed, is to be had every where. 
♦♦. Elementary fire is found in all bodiea; 
** earth may be fupplied by any foil; water 
•• drops from the clouds; oil is a natural 

prin-» 
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^* frincipk qf idl earths ^ dcfccnds with the 
^* raise and ioQWd^ and is communicated ^ 
** fthe ground hj all the vcgetableand animdl 
^ manures j but whence the salt^ the moft 
*^ a<Sive and.thottaoft ncccflary principle cf 
^^^all?" 4 

As the Dc^xss has already anfwcred in thi^ 
above citation one part of the objedion himM 
fetf^ which the favourers of Mr, Tull's fyfi 
tem, he affertSt: never can anfiver^ n^tnefy^ 
wbtncc tbjs qHF: fo, in another place he m^ 
fwers like wife, whencf the falls ? namely^- 
u by boiling the rich earth of a mole-hili in 
•♦ water, filtering the liquor thro* brown pa-- 
*v pei% and adding oil of tartar p£r ddtxjmum^^ 
** treating it afterwards as .manufacturers do^ 
^ the materials of falt-petre, and adding quick^^ 
" lime to/epraje the oil from the iaits.'- B/ 
this procefs he acknowledges, that he him-^ 
fclf got from the earth lof a mole-hill a true 
falt-petre, and boafts at the feme time, that 
by this experiment he has ihewn the felind- 
p»t of the vegetable food to die eye j yet t> 
rnuil beg leave to doubt, notwithftanding thi« 
experimental difcovery, whether this faUne 
food adds one fingle grain to ihejubftanci, hf 
which I mcaxi the folidity of the largeft tree j- 
and till the Doftor can demonftrate that upw. 
oa the diflijution, or more properly fpeaking^ 
the reparation of the parts of plants, either by 
putrefaAion,fermentation, or any other natu- 
ral oc chemical procefs, the elementary part© 
exceed the earthy,: \ ihall concluded with 

:., ..... \-:.--.. ... Mr;^ 
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Mr. Tall, that earth, with a dac proportion 
of other elements, is the troe food of plants: 

That the Dodor fhould fo readily find all 
the other elements, and yet be at a lofs fot* 
llis falts, can no otherwife be accounted for, 
than from a defire of exalting his own impor- 
tance, by overthrowing the leaft exceptionable 
theory of^vegetation and vegetable food that 
Has yet been advanced ; in which, bbwever; 
he has been fo very unfortunate, that every 
experiment he has produced to difprove it^ 
tends ultimately to confirm it. 

Had Mr, Tull afferted^ what the Doflor af- 
fismes he did aflert, that/??^r^ earth was the food 
of plants, theDodorhashimfelf furnifhed art 
argument in favour even of that aflertion, and 
has accounted upon another occafion and for 
another purpofe for the oils and falts in plants^ 
From an experiment of Homierg,he has fhewrt 
the power inherent in the veflcls of plants, to 
change to their own nature the fubftances that 
arc imbibed for their fubfiftence. ** Horn- 
ierg filled two pots, one with earth mixed 
with fome falt-petre ; the other with earth that 
had all its falts ^vafhed out. In the firft, he 
planted creffa which is an alcalefcent plant, 
and affords a volatile alkaline fait, but no 
acid ; and in the other, fennel, which is an 
ncefcent plant, and affords an acid in diflilla- 
tion, and no alkaline volatile fait. The cref- 
fes in the nitred pot, when diftillcd, gave no 
acid fait, tho' fed on fait which contained an 
acid. The fennel, fed in the waflied earth, 
jgave an acid though there was none in the 

earth 
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tarth iti which it was planted." Thefe expe: 
l-iments fhe w, that there are in bodies many 
latent properties equally infcrutable both by 
the farmer and chemi^. Yet J cannot con- 
clude thefe few obferyatipns jA^ithout taking 
notice, that if the art of chemiftry is already 
arrived at perfeaiouj as the Ppdor affirms it 
is, he muft be but a mean proficient, who canr 
not extraft from any earth ^riy, negater ial that 
may be nece^ary to confirm any hypgtbefi^^ 
which he^ tlie chemiil^ may have occafiQn ta 
advance. / i 

Thefe obferva^ons, however^ are not intended 
fo difcountenance the leaped of any nation in 
jtheir endeavours to promojte the intcrefts of agrif 
culture, or to interrupt them in the courfe of their 
experimental enquiries ^ neither do I mean to 
condemn the folicitude of thofe, who feaving 
advanced new notions of their ovvn, or endea- 
voured tp overthrow old fyftems of others, 
are povyerfuUy bialTed in fayoifr of their own 
opinions; all I mean is, to afifert the caufe of 
truth, and not tp fufFer the fubtleties of living 
authors to triuinph oyer the fenfible produdjons 
of thofe that are dead. Were we to judg<? 
of the merits of the two writers by the works 
in qucftipn, Mr, TuU's Hp^fe-hoeing Hufban- 
dry, and Dr. Home's Principles of Agriculture 
and Vegetation, the former exceeds the latter 
in point of real utility to the farmer, as much 
^s an engine to raife water may be allowed to 
pxceed the contrivance of the channel by which 
\i is carried off. But to proceed. 
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' The reader muft not exped in a work like 
this muny new difcoverks. It is no part of 
my dclign to amufe the world with novelties. 
I am rather inclined to the practice of the 0/i 
Hujbandryy thb' I fully and frankly acquicfce 
in the prmcipfes of the New. My reafon for 
this fceming contradidion^ is, becaufe I am 
not without feme fufpicion that the mighty 
things which have been faid and written of 
the advantages accruing from the New, are 
deduced from -experiments in Jmall^ or upon 
1.ANDS of a peculiar KiNP, and not from 
a general courfe of pradlice upon lands of all 
tindsy confirmed by the experience, of any given 
iitunber of years. To this, I know, Mr. Tuirs 
Dwn pradiceof thirteen years will be urged as 
an exception. I grant it. But gemlemen who 
have followed Mr. TuU in the pradice of this 
huibandry, and few, I believe, but gentlemen 
hare followed him in the pra&ice of it, be- 
ing poflcficd of various foils, may reafoha-^ 
bly be fuppofed to have generally made choice 
of that which was moft proper for their pur- 
pofe, and befides they are not always' cxaft 
in the eftimates of their expences ; they do not 
depend, as common farmers do, for a lively* 
hood, upon the profits of the land they occupy. 
One farmer growing rich by the fole pra^ice of 
the New Hufbandry, would to me be a more 
Convincing proof of its fuperiority over theOldj 
than a thousand calculations of profit and loft 
upon piper, than which I know nothir.g in fi- 
gures fo fellacious. I declare, I -know no fuch 
gentleman farmer, nor ever heard of fuch a 



one 
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-onc; but of two gentlemen of ftnall fortunes I 
have ht^atd, who hurt themfclves by the prac- 
tice j the one, the late Mr. King of Plaiftow 
inilCcnt, the other, Mr. Job Coles of Ded- 
dipgton in OxfordAirej and others there are 

• now living, who are not infeqfible of the truth 
of this remark; jaay,.Ihave heard it from per- 
ions, of credit .aiMl candour, fome of them very 

' nearly related to him, that if Mr. Tull himfdlf 

. . who fnvehted the New Hufbandry, and prac- 

. tiied it with .unremitting diligence, had let the 

farm he occupied to a fubftantial tenant, he 

might have lived more genteejy upon the rent 

• without labour, than upon the whole produce 
of it laborioufly acquired. 

That the dcftru<S:ion of weeds, the multiply- 
ing of fibres, and the loofening earth aborrt 
the roots of plants will increafe their vigour, 
are truths that cannot be controverted j but in 
this country where labour is dear, the expencc 
of performing thefe operati9ns, I am inclined 
to think from my own little experience, will 
exceed the profit. Will any one who has made 
the experiment take upon him to fay, that in 
rows only twelve inches a-^part> the two inches 
that are planted will produce an equal quan- 
. tity of grain^ after being three timps hand-hoed^ 
with ths whole fpurteen inches planted in* the 
ordinary manner^ provided the land is all 
equally prepared j with an additional excefs that 
will pay For the excefs of labour ? 

In the hprfe^hocing culture, tho' the ex- 
pence of labour m^y. be lefs, the wafte of 
jand is out of all. proportion greater, for there,,. 
^ only 
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oiAy four inches out oi feveniy two are plant* 
ed, the remaining fixty eight are kit for the 
introdadion of the hoe-plow« And will any 
one fay, that in the nature of things four 
inches can be made to produce as much grain 
as feventy two, provided the whole feventy 
two are all in the fame heart before plant- 
ing ? From my own experience I am inclined 
to conclude they will not. 

But, iky the favourers of this hu^handry, 
k is the uninterrupted fucceiiion of crops up- 
on the fame land that gives the advantage. — 
If that, indeed, could be obtained, and the la- 
bour remitted, the fad mu(i ftand confeiTed. 
But five or fix plowings, or if you will, horfe- 
hoeings, are neceflary in order to the growth 
of the prefent, and as a preparation for every 
fucceeding crop ; and five br fix plowings can- 
liot be performed without a very confiderable 
expence. ^ut this is not alL It is well known 
to thofe Avho are ^accuftomed to the culture of 
Jand, that. in the intervals of well-cultivated 
ground, weeds fpring up the readieft and thrive 
the fafteft, and that it requires more than or- 
dinary pains to fubdue them ^ that in certain 
rainy feafons this is impofiible; and that in 
feafons when it is poffible, other bufinefs will 
fometimes interfere, fo as to make it very in- 
convenient to catch every opportunity that of- 
fers, and yet, if an opportunity is fufFered to 
efcape, the lapfe is irrecoverable. If fuch be 
the critical fituation of hoeing, and fuch it 
poll certainly is in large concerns ^ can it be 
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rttppcJfed that pradent men will rifqtie the fbc- 
cdfs of their crops upon fuck uncertainties. 

Moreover, in ftiiF clays, neither the drill 
nor the horfe-hoe can be intpoduced, general- 
ly peaking, to advantage. Land of this flab- 
born nature can ifeldom be brought to fuch vl 
tilth as to admit of , either 5 for land muft be 
Inade very fine before the moft perfe<a. drills- 
plow that I have ever yet fccn> can work with 
that degree of certainty as is neceflkry to plant 
equally the rcfpe<3:ivc rows : and in fummef^ 
when the affiftance of the horfd-hoe is moft 
wanted, fuch foils are apt, if the weather be 
dry, to be fo hardened as not to be removed 
without annoyance to the rows 5 and if wet, 
clay is fo tenacious of raio, and (o poach y^ 
that any attempts to loofen the foil in thatiitu>- 
ation would ferVe only to comprels it. The 
horfe-hoeing husbandry can never therefore be 
the general hufbandry of England, where at 
lead two parts in three of the arable lands are 
clay. 

New methods of hofbandfy, that are to ex- 
clude the old, fhould have every degree of 
evidence to fupport them, that .eafe in the 
praftice and profit in the iiTue are capable of 
producing. They fhould not only be -more 
iimple and more expeditious in the elrecutiori, 
but more certain and more copious in tlieir 
produce. If upon repeated trials any fuch new 
method of hufbandry Was to be propounded^ 
and if the advantages of it were to be confirm- 
ed by the moft convincing of all arguments^ 
the enrichment of the pradtifer^, then indeed, 

b no- 
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nothing but obftinacy or infatuation could be 
alledged for not relinquiftiing the old ;.nd em- 
bracing the new. But if upon an impartial 
comparifon of the merits of the new hullmn- 
dry fo ftrongly recommended in books, with 
thofe of the old fo tenacioufly adhered to by 
the body of farmers, we find the very reverfc 
of this generally the truth, is it to be wondered 
at, that a fobcr and fenfible fct of men (hould 
adhere to the folid, approved, and experienced 
maxims of their fathers ; and that they (hould 
rcjeft this novel hufbandry, and refer it to lefs 
experienced undertakers, who like adventurers 
into new regions, believing the reports of 
the firft difcoverers, expedl to draw riches 
from every foil, and make a fortune upon 
every farm. 

But neverthelcfs, the memory of Mr. TuU 
ought to be held in the higheft reverence by 
every hufbandman, for hisimprovement of the 
art of Agriculture. It is from him we have 
learnt the great benefit of frequent plo wings 
to pulvcrife the foil, which in fome Situations 
fupply the place of dung. To him the far- 
mer owes the advantages arifing from cleanfing 
and preparing his ground by fowing of turnips, 
and improving them by hoeing. It wa^ Mr. 
TuU who firft introduced the drilling of peafe, 
beans, vetches, St. Foin, &c. into field culture, 
and fliewed the advantages of hoeing and 
keeping them clear from weeds ; and it is 
from him that the whole kingdom have learnt 
to raife more corn from lefs feed than ever was 
thought pdfiiblc before he fct the example. 

Thefe 
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^h^fe are folid and fubftanfial advantages, 
which have introduced an univerfal reforna in 
huibciadry, tho' bis method of adapting his 
<Mn pradice to his own principles has not ge- 
•tierally; obtained^ 

In the perufai of the following (heetsthe 
reader will find nothing repugnant to, or in-, 
compatible with the principles by which Mr. 
TuH has endeavoured to eltabliflb his fyilem. 
I have only endeavoured to combat his me- 

'thod of application, and by a more familiar 
agency to account for all the phoenomena 
which ufually occur in the courfe of the huf- 

• bandman's practice, and to affift him in the pr- 
dinary and regular purfuit of his art by dircft- 
ing his attention to thofe objefts that are moft 
worthy of his confideration. 

Heat and moifture, according to my obfer- 
vation, are the grand agents by which the 
work of vegetation is carried on, and on a ju- 
dicious adjuftment of thefe, as nature has in 
many inftances fet the example, the chief art 
of hufbandry feems to depend. The tempe- 
rature of the fertile earth that in many places 
abound, is a patern to which the curious culti- 
vator (hould always have an eye in the manage- 
ment of his land. This earth dug by the 
fpade, or turned up by the plough is always in 
a crumbly ftate, always has a moifture, but is 
nevci; wet ; no fun can make it too hot in its 
natural bed, nor. any froft make it too cold. 
As fertility is the certain and indubitable pro- 
perty of this temperature, is not this a plain 
and fimple rufc for the farmer to proceed by 

h z in 
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in the preparation of his land. What has he 
xnore to do with land naturally, cold, and front 
that quality fterile, but to reduce it to thia 
lemper, in order to make it fertile j or wkh 
land naturally hot, and from that quality barr* 
vev), but to moderate its heat by a proportion-- 
able quantity of fome cold mixture. But> fays 
the hqfbandman all this we know, but how is 
it to be accompli (hed? the anfwer is, by .atr 
lending to the properties of bodies which na*-r 
ture has provided on purpofe for the exercife 
of man's ingenuity in the improvement of the 
foil. 

By attentive obfervation men have difcover-y 
^d in bodies feemingly cold, the latent priaci-^ 
pies of fire. Chalk is a ftriking demonftration 
of this truth. Tho' it appears wet, cold, and 
hard when in its natural bed, yet when expof- 
cd to the air, it becomes dry and warm ; when 
calcined in the fire it affumes another quality, 
and mingled with water, its fiery particles ab- 
forb moifture with fuch aftoniftiing rapidity as 
to produce all the efFcdls of aftual fire. Fof- 
fil and calcarious bodies produce in like cir- 
cumflances, the like effedls. Does not this 
lead to their ufe in the management of land ? 
Does it not plainly, as with the finger of wif- 
dom, point out, that by a proper mixture of 
thefe bodies with cold land, the wet will be 
abforbedj.and the remaining mafs warmqd F 
. Chemiftry has, hidced, difcovered the won- 
derful cfFefts of the mixture of bodks feera- 
ingly cold. An cafy experiment, within eve- 
ry on^ reach will afcertain the h£t. Take o^ 

fine 
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£ne flower and powdered allum, of each eqtuJ 
parts, mix them well together and put the 
mbttare into a phial. Stop the phial clofe with 
a glafs ftopper, and pat it into a crucible, ca- 
ver it with charcoal ignited, and when it h 
red hot, take it oot, and let it gradoally coot. 
Expofe this mixture at any fiitore time to tfaa 
air by takii^ out the ftopper, and it will in- 
ftantly exhibit an aifbial fire. From this fim- 
ple experiment we may learn how much de- 
pends upon the happy mixture of bodies Uk 
the proceJs of vegetation. — But to proceed. 

Clay, in opposition to chalk, is of a nature 
altogether cold and gummy when in its natu- 
ral bed, expofe it to the a^on of the fun and 
it becomes hard and dry ; expofe it to the 
winter's froft, and it becomes a fine moift 
powder; cover it again from the immediate 
adion of the air, and it again afitimes its natu- 
ral property of coldnefs and tenacity. Does 
not this demonftrate, that a mixture of this 
fubflance with hot and dry earth will bring 
both to a proper temparament. 

Every man, I believe, muft have obfcrvcd, 
that beat and moi^ure are the great inftru- 
ments of vegetation ; that they ad uniformly 
in conjundiofi; that heat without romfture 
will kill the moft vigorous plant, and that ifl 
moifture without heat no plant can live ; that 
by heat natural or acquired, moifinre is Tendtr-- 
ed adive ; chat bv moifture <iulv troccrtisced 
heat is increafed ; and that bv a ^bft arcorrf- 
onment of tbcfc two prindpicE, hi cocnscu^ion 
with the Biitoral fyiiipatibcs cf bs&s, aitfed 
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by the friendly influences of the fun and other 
dements, the whole oeconomy of vegetable 
Hfe is invariably carried on and continued. If 
this be admitted, it will follow, as I have al- 
ready obferved, that the chief art of the huf- 
bandman muft confift in bringing his land to 
a proper temparament with regard to heat and 
moifture ; and that I may be clearly under- 
ftood, it will be neceflary that I fl:iould ex- 
plain what is here meant by thefe two power- 
ful agents. 

By heafy therefore, I mean that principle 
produced by the inteftine motion of bodies, 
which, while it remains moderate, takes the 
Dditnt of hear ; but when violently agitated, is 
called fire. This principle is to be. generated by 
the mixture of bodies of various kinds, of which 
dung in agriculture is a powerful ingredient. 

By moijiiire I would be undcrftood to mean 
that hurjii'iity which remains in the earth after 
the rains and fnows have been filtrated thro' its 
pores. It is fi"om this moifture that, in my 
opinion, the food of plants is fupplied, and in 
this moifture, it is more than probable, that all 
the elementary parts of plants are contained. 
It is, therefore, in proportion to the richnefs of 
this moifture that the earth is found to be more 
or lefs fertile ; and it may be afferted in fupport 
of this hypothefis, as a thoufand inftances 
might be adduced to prove it, that this mix- 
ture cannot be enriched without a genial 
warmth immediately Iticceeding. 

It may perhaps, be objedled that fome land 
jsfo fire uoiftanced that Ho art can change its 
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nature ; this I deny. Thpfe lands that arc bjr 
natare boggy or mirey, may by labour and 
; proper manageiikent be made warm and moift. 
Moors, which are the mod ftubbocn, and yield 
the flowcft to the hufbandman's cCrredion^ 
may yet be reduced to a proper temperature, 
of which the ingenious Mr, Young in his 
NoFth Tour has given more inftances than 
one; and I myfelf have fecn as fine grafs on 
a piece of that kind of land, well drained 
and properly managed, as ever I faw on the 
beft meadow.-^But more of thw in its place. 
- Before I conclude this preface, it may be 
ncceffary to acquaint the reader more precifely 
with the plan that I have purfued in the pro- 
fecution of the following work^ which J have 
divided into two parts. 

In the fir ft part I have proceeded upon a 
fuppofition that 500 acres of land were to be 
fclefted from the wafte, and converted into-ia 
farm, with houCe, barns, ftables, and all other 
.ncceflfary requifites to be ereded upon it. Iii 
this view I have endeavoured to eftablilh rules 
foradjuftingithe ercdions to the quantity of land 
to be inclofed J and I have nat only given di* 
reitions for prof^rly placing thofe ereftioc.?^ 
but like wife for C()nftru<5>ing every part of 
them in the moft fuhftantial manner ; and aU 
fo for dividing, fencing, plantings ^ flocking, 
breaking up. cropp'ng, and other wife managing 
the various matters belonging to the farm till 
the whole is brought fnto complete order. 
This I judged the moft eligible method of 
bringing the whole profcfiion of pradical 

farm- 
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farming into a regular feries. I am fenfible 

tbat in the e:>pecution many things necc^ary co 

be done, ancf which will occur in every matrs 

practice, have been omitted j I am fenfible of 

-znany errors as well as many defeats, but at the 

» fame time I am not without hopes, that tbfe 

outUDes are flrikingly marked^ and that from 

^age and experience, a fafe track is pointed out, 

which it will be no difcredit for the unpradtifcd 

iarmer to follow. With regard to the antient 

fages of the profeffion, they have not thek 

leffon to learn from books— their knowledge 

hath its foundation in labour^ and their wif- 

dom remaineth with them. 

In the fecond part, I have treated diftindl^ 
of the various fpecies of grain and plants that 
are generally among farnflers, the articles of 
field culture, in which number I have included 
all that the Honourable Society of Arts have 
taade the objed:s of their particular attention. 
In difcourfing of thefe, I have coniidered the 
properties of plants, pointed out their varieties, 
their ufes, the different methods of culture, 
the difeafes to which they are moft fubjeft, 
and the cure. In all which I have follov^ed 
the bcft authorities where my own experience 
lias failed me, and* without vanity I may 
affirm, that I have Ipared no pains to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the fubjeds of which 
I have treated, and have ufed no referve in 
communicating that knowledge to the public. 
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INSTRUMENTS ot HUSBANDRY 
In\^nteji or.iiHprove4 tiy the Autuoi^. 

* • • 

Figlik is the Kentifti tUt^nrU^e pleu^h^ foduc^ed from a 
plough of the heavieft And moft com|>hcated kiod, to one 
<^* the Hghteft and iiniplcft conftriifti^ntji^t hfta yet been 
made. It ct«ifiiU».only of a beam, a pair of fiilt$, a chiep, 
cr fhai^e^tail, H fheat^ ii pair of binddrsy which meet in a point 
before the iheat to cat the ground^ as reprefented in the plate^ 
•itchlfel-poihted (hare, a coulter, a moveable mpld-boards (i) 
to turn the furrow, and a regulator /«; to (hift the coulter. 
This plough calh the furrows level, and on hilly or ftony 
'land is the handieil plough that Can be ufed. 

• 

Fig. 2. is the common fwing-plough imp^-oved, in fuch a 
.^naoBbr, that two horfes will do the ivofk of 'four; The only 
-^teMion that b made initkbj^.iBtipducing two fmall wheels, 
•oa'Whicby 'taid on the point o( the (haret the ploi^^h when 
'iMi ietel ground Juil reiU. The intermediate ipace betweea 
•the wheeb is hoUow'd away on the l««d-fide,.aad likcwife uo- 
Hderociatb, by Which ^ix^n^ivai&ce the fri^licAi |s leiTeaed ^ 
\&aA <ftie half^ ted the plough k projportionlkjbly Ughteoed, 
•la every other tefpedt it is eomlirudi^on the.|irinciple of the 
^eommoa fwing^pldugh* 

Fig.^. is a ri4giiigrj[^6i4gh4 It was origk^y coiiilrii6)»d 
jfor planting of wheat 4)ti ridgei. in wettiih^coid land, with .a 
view to lie dry in the winter, and to be hand- hoed in the 
iummer, but upon trifd' the ^FOctke 5y«$: found coo eit^enhve ; 
knd it has iince been ufed for ridging up-lan4iin the winter- 
fallowing, in the fartie manner, as gardeners trench up their 
fronnd for early planting in the fpring. It haf a flat dpuble- 
nned (hare, a double mold-board, fo contrived as to throw 
up the ground from the bottom of the furrows to terminate in 
a point a-top. The land Ihould be well pulverifed with the 
common plough before this is ufed. 

Fig. 4. is a hand-hoe, the fole invention of the^Author. 
It confifts of a kind of double cutting knife, terminating in a 
point, from the- heels of which rife two flrong fockets in an 
angle of forty-five deg. Into thefe are inferted two flrong 
aftien handles, in the manner reprefented, in the plate ; and 
between them a wheel twenty inches in diameter. With this 
hoe, in well pulverifed land, where the grain is planted in 
rows, and the hoe proportioned to the dillance between them, 
a man will hoe an acre and a half a day, with as much eafe as 
half an acre with the common hoe. 

Fig. s- 
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Fig. c. is a harrow or dtag, fo contriTcd as to cut the 
ground in a reAilinear direction, as reprefented by the dotted 
lines in the plate. It was devifed for two purpofes. * The 
firji^ to fcrve the purpofe of crofs-plowing ; the other to draw 
out the ftrings of quitch* The tines, or coulters are inferted 
inclining forwards, are ten inches deep beneath the frame, 
with (haq)e edges, and thick backs ; for xh^firjl purpofe they 
are made plain ; but for thtfecond are bearded at the depth of 
feven inches. They are made to be changed, being key'd 
a- top. The harrow is five feet wide at the bafe, and may be 
fitted with a number of tines, fo as to cut every inch of 
ground. Where the ground is flifF it ihould be fitted with 
handles to keep it fleady. 

Befides the above inflruments, the Author has in his pof- 
feffion a drill-plough of a new conftru£tion, more perfe6t he 
flatters himfelf than any that has yet been exhibited. By a 
very fimple movement it drills from a clover-feed to the largefl 
pea, and that with the utpiofi: nicety, never arches, nor 
bruifes the feed, nor is it liable to be put into diforder by 
iiriking againft ftones, or other common accidents. It fows 
three rows at twelve inches a-part ; but may be made to fow 
as many or as few as the planter pleafes. It drills, fows, and 
harrows at the fame time, and were it only ufed to fow in order 
to fave feed might be drawn by an ordinary man, A poney 
will now work it to the utmo'ft perfection. 

It will in a fliort time be propofcd to the public on very 
moderate terms. 
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C H A P. I. 

Of Indqfing^ Fencings and Planting a New Farm. 

WHEN any portibtt of land is to be taken 
from the vralle, to be inclofed and converted 
filtD a ferm, the moft eligible fonh, where the 
ground will allow of it, is that of an exaft fquare. 
The fquare ftreight-linod form is the moll com- 
iXKxiious for a farm, and leaft expehfive. 

Commodious,- as beft adapted to the purpofes of 
ploughing, and as the diftance from the extremities 
to any given point hear the center is ihortcr and 
more regular than in any other ftreight-lin'd form. 

Leaft expenjive, as the quantity of fencing ne- 
cefljuy to itidofe it is thereby reduced. 

Four lines of 1550 yards each, equal to 6200 
yards of fencing, meeting at right anjgles, will in- 
clofe an area ofalmoft 500 acres of land ; but two 
lines of 2500 yards each, and two lines of 600 yards 
each,equd likewife to 6200 yards of fencing, meet- 
ing at rig^t angles^ will inclofe little more than half 
the quantity. 

As fencing, therefore, is a confiderable part of 
the cxpcnce of inclofing land, particular attention 
fliould be paid to the manner of fetting new farms out, 
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2 Of Inchftng^ Feniings and Planting. 

which 19 the firil confideration of co&fequence tluK; 
occurs in apportioning farms from the wafte^ :► ;. • 
'- The next thing tirat demands attentioo^ isv^'fta: 
manner of fencing ; which, tho' very chargcabtei^riari 
yet fo eficntial a part df idclofing^ that to perfiorat/ 
it fuperficiallyy is to deceive the land owner^ anci toi 
hurt the tcnanc at the feme time* A abod 
atid bank) where lefs expenfivc and morcr jcflTc 
defences cannot be raifed^ ihould bound new fiannt^ 
on every fide* This ditch ihoul^ be fix . feet.<wid^^ 
at its opening, four feet dcep^ and not more tfaas^' 
one foot wide at bottom ;. ihould be dug^ early in tbe: 
fummer ; and ihould be (loped equliaUy on bodi fideB»X 
The earth thrown out of this ditch ihould .fa^ 
bankedup) and feced on the ixlfide of the mdofifl^ 
by means of the up^er turf, and ihould . he Aiib4 
to fuch a. height, that the ibpe* £rom the bottcfti'^ 

;i| the ditch to me top of the bank^ ihould voea&Ac-^ 

leaft feven feet* . The toprof the bank IhiauldtHcnvlft* 
nicely lev-elted to the breadth of two feet, anidl^:atf 
the proper fealbn rf the yeac planted .witb. lUqp^-- 
rows of black or white xhom^ after thjis .milliner 
I •! •! *I 'I which will formj with;. proper caie^' 
the fpcedidft and moft durable- firhce^. next. xoMax^^ 
brick, or fod walls, that can be. deviled^ .* / /:' 
In Gloucefterihire and Worccilcriliire, where largt 
tra&s of wade landst are how eiKlofing, feturing^ ii; 
there carried on in two very different -methods^ osi* 
ther of which in my opinion is die moit eflfeOial o?, 
leail expenfive ; the iirftj is^ by digging ilones^-wHc^ 
in that part of the country everywhere abound, lqad*i 
ing them in carts xx on wheel barrows^ and ihciotii» 
theth in lines ; where they arc aftenvaids. ereftedin^ 

!; Walls without cement, and extended for miles wjdiH 

out any defence. - This fubjefts ,them . to many ,«:-? 
cidents, and it is no uncommon thing to fee .hcca(3tt9;^ 
in them of very .con(iderable extent^ .by which meaak 
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tke^ coafi^ to be a feourity^ and arc for ever wahting^ 
tiepairs. ■■■■'•:■■•: - '^.'' ;■:;■ -:}0 ; :; -• -^ 

T^ieir ie^Kid me^od oi fendogi isy ' hf making a 
kind-^of gutter Ob eaclriide) aiid t^hfowifi^ the earth- 
iqi ia the imddle^ which rifes and ftrmsf afnd^ abcait 
mirty^in^hes h^u About fix inches above the bafe* 
cf tUs ridg^ Aey plant one row of qi^ck^ and' about 
ia fiiot aboipe thdt/. ^^ a feec^ row; and 

tyrar.'iilt^ thd ioofe : earth from die gtittrn on each 
Sdc'ts throwi t^io^f and thiiS' thmr faace is com^ 
jplcaced: .;:Ta dieraid die jiew-^plantcd^icfc^ polls 
)3nd raikareiet^p'OBii^iidc^ and a icurt of clum- 
rtqrv^t^gaGb'*an& #al^ other. To thb- 

itaedlod bl^ fecbiing the qmck^ I have no other <&- 
jinftfon, jeaaaqptf tbr iiexpaace of k.; but againfl the 
fisBuner cf plammg thje quick^ jD:mcb may be uigod«r 
Quick loVeaaoiohy itio|0:^ loamy foil, neiitihfr too wet 
tiori»a.di7,2uid as its roots never ddcend deep in 
iearch of noariflonentv it feeds only on the rich 
{laftuie near the: furfac^^i. and the richer and moie 
lenlaiged that furfaice is^^ t^e bectjer it thrives ; but 1^ 
cutting a gittter on eadi fi<^, they narrow its bounds, 
and by forming die earth 09 which it is planted into 
^:r]dgey. they- make way fbc that moiftun^ by which 
it is fuftained to draisF oSyio that though it may- 
feem* to thrive fdr a few yc^r^-at firft, it will certakiiy 
dwmdle^ and. never arrive at ks proper growth. 

ciLet me^.tbensfore^ prevail i^pon feme of die libe- 
ral minded, ^tlenien, who ixv^y have an intereft in^ 
tndci£iies upon die wolds^ to make trial of a very 
fitiq>leand.very natural- methio4 of fencing, thatap* 
peaacs ixi me every way iaitaU<i to the naturcof thp 
foUanddie genius of thrcouotxy ; it is this^ to form 
dnrfi^oesoif ibds.or turf only^ which in time, if 
prsperijr raiied,- will &: grow and incorporate toge^. 
ti«r^' tfak nathism.'ibut msdn force mU demoliih 
dirau;.iThe igon&aftion is ^yy-- ^ ^ iex^^ v^ 
fimplc. 
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'. The method of paring the furfacc is wdl 
aiul daily prajftifcd in that part of the country ;.vl^)p 
it might be much more readily, pcrfornicd by xneiM^, 
of a plough ; in cither way, the portion of grpuod* 
allotted for the fence mail be mark^ out, and thct 
upjxT furfacc paced oft. The bed of the fence oiu^ u 
then be made bare^ and a number of men (fix^sff; 
Icalt) engaged to j^erfonn the diftcrent parts of tk^. 
work ; two of whom are to be eniployed, cme opf » 
ix)iite to. the other^ to lay (he turt and bui)d -f^ 
^^'all ; two in the fame manner to fill inn thc'kv^i 
earth and level the courfes, and two to wheel j^f 
turf to the builders- ; the method of lay bg the qQl:^i^{ 
differs but Iktle from that of laying of bricks ; ^^, 
eight inches broad Ihould firft be laid lengthwUej^ 
along lines drawn on both fides, leaving a Ipace.^: 
ten or twelve inches in the middle bi^tween %hem 
for the loofe earth to be. filled inn, beat down, and la^ 
\'eUed ; and when that, courfc is finifhed, the next , 
courfe is to be laid crofiwife, and fhould confift of .tUi^^ 
of about a foot long, which being laid ppp^te t^\ 
each other, leave only a fpace of tour ot fix incbes •. 
between them for the loofe earth to occupy ; aa4 , 
at the diffancc of every two or three yards a.Ioug. 
truf ihould be placed the whole breadth, to bind the 
wall tc3gether* In this manner let the workmeq. 
proceed, flill beating down the. earth ciofe in evcrj ; 
courfe,. till the wall is near .five feet high,, and then 
let a quantitj' of whins orfunie be ready to' place .un^ . 
der the coping, 4h fuch a manner, th^ the branches 
projcdt at leaft ten inches beyoud the wall on eacl)i , 
fide, which will efFe&ually deixa: fhecp from attempt>t; 
ing to fcale it/ Long turfs, the whcfle breadth of' 
the wall^ muH then be prepared^ a^d placed with? 
the fwart fide uppermoft, by way of coping all alopg: 
th^^ wall, obfervir:^ at the lame .tiniwe, that the earthy 
i\\ tlie middle of the uupcrmofl courfe bcarchcdi: 
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ib;thar wtcn the doping is laid Qii, tilie cIo{mg of 
the waH tnuy fcwrm the fegtnent of a ;qfde, that vio-^' 
Ifnr tains m^ the more itadily be carried oiF. This. 
done,'6eti\'eeh evetyTocl plant a iet of \yli1te-thdnt,'. 
ctifcldfc to thcftA4ce of the copiftg^ IJuf diefe fcttt" 
liid«W never be foffektd to rife aboV'e . twelve inches'. 
H^hi / All the fecunty " that fences '6F. this^kihd ic- 
qi#e,'is*a hUiiiber- of fpring-gates at' the^dtftance of: 
three 6r four hundred yards each frorh the btWr, fof' 
hliritfhieh t6^paf$; for if ho violence, is ufed to de-^ 
lii&Blh. theift, they' i\'ill m a few years 'grow as 
fyttx as^'the ground they 'ftahd upbn^ Tliey Ihdulcf 
be crie&cd early iri the fpring; for iris X)f confe- 
qiiehce, that tiiif be.mbilj.wheh it is laid, that the 
S may begin to vegetate before the heats and 
lights of the fuminer cbnie on. It may be of xifc 
tp^dA, that thefe wall's lho\)ld be neatly trimmed,. 
^d the firft opportunity, criibraced to beat the feams 
(flofe after any cbnfiderable rain, which will facilitate 
the growth of the grafs, and contribute very much 
to conlblidate thein*. -I am pofitive, by what t have 
pbierved in the not^h, that turf walls will not coft^ 
twelve-pence a rod vijx)n the wolds, when men m 
that country arp'accuft'otned to raife therp ; and there 
13 not the Icaft doubt of their anfweririg the purpofe, 
3S there are thoufands of houies in Scotland that 
have rio other but fod waljs to ftippoii: their roofs. 

Sir Dic^y L^ard j^cbmmends double ftone walls 
for l^ounc&ng fences/- with* a planratiph of trees be-, 
twcen them^ bijr the c^pence ot fuch 'fences could 
only be i^p^ud by the luccefs of die plantation^ ^^"liicH 
;nuft be very precarious. ■ But to proceed, 
. It feems to' have been the general practice of old 
times, to 'fill the 1 <?.Ige-r6ws of moil fimis in Eng- 
land, with trees of one kind or otiier: ,a practice 
thaM would 'by O) means reqommetid jas a pacterli 
for imit^ion;. ■■■ Oirthc contrary/ I \v9uld l^ave eveiy 
■ • B 3 hedge- 
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Fig. c. is a harrow or dt^g, fo contriTcd as to cut the 
ground m a redilinear diredlion, as reprefented by the dotted 
lines in the plate. It was devifed for two purpofes. * The 
firft^ to fcrve the purpofe of crofs-plowing ; the other to draw 
out the ftrings of quitch. The tines, or coulters are inferted 
inclining forwards, arc ten inches deep beneath the frame, 
with (harpe edges, and thick backs ; for xhtjirft purpofe they 
are made plain ; but for tYitfecond are bearded at the depth of 
feven inches. They are made to be changed, being key'd 
a- top. The harrow is five feet wide at the bafe, and may be 
fitted with a number of tines, fo as to cut every inch of 
ground. Where the ground is flifF it ihould be fitted with 
handles to keep it fleady. 

Befides the above inftrumcnts, the Author has in his pof- 
feffion a drill-plough of a new conftru£tion, more perfe6t he 
flatters himfelf than any that has yet been exhibited. By a 
very fimple movement it drills from a clover-feed to the largefl 
pea, and that with the utpioft nicety, never arches, nor 
bruifes the feed, nor is it liable to be put into diforder by 
iiriking agdnft ftones, or other common accidents. It fows 
three rows at twelve inches a-part ; but may be made to fow 
as many or as few as the planter pleafes. It drills, fows, and 
harrows at the fame time, and were it only ufed to fow in order 
to fave feed might be drawn by an ordinary man. A poney 
will now work it to the utmo'ft perfection. 

It will in a fliort time be propofcd to the public on very 
moderate terms. 
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ingy which may be in mild .wcathfr^ any tunc 9£c^ 

the Ihortcft dav in winter, but never before ; t£en 

'fill m the mould Ilehtlv, replace die turif, and with 

a fmall rpund«|)ointed ioftrunient make five iBCifi- 

'ons in this iiianiier \.\ ; into each df thefe ipdfioQS 

'put a found acorn' juft"deep xhougU to j>e cqyerpd 

"by the ifwart j ' if the i^A^rt Inould not cl'ofe upon tte 

' acorns, fo as to bidi^ them^ put a little . of tnc lo^ 

rnould over theiri,. and ig.prQceeid till all the groi^ 

allotted ifbr the purpofc is.plahted. An* acre of 

acrons may be tKus^- planted for about ten ihillio|gi^; 

but a dead hedge muft \^ raifcd to iprround tfic 

■young planration ; , and. thi? after the rate of v^t^ 

pence a rod (ftikcs and . buihes included) will 

amount to fix iind thirty fliillings an acre nearly, 

A fingle acre thus planted and fenced, may amount 

to fix and forty fliillings *; but where a large planta? 

tion'is taken in together^ the expcnce will nqj: 

amount to near fo much, bccaufe Ids fencing wil} 

in propotion be neceflary. 

But your acorns thus planted and fenced, muft 
rot wholly be deferted ; they rnuft be annually 
watched for the firft four or five years, aiid. thim 
they may be fafely trufted. No gral3 or weeds rniill: 
be moved froni the young plants during the firft foijj: 
years ; for thefe are then: proteftion ; but thdr 
growth muft be noted, and tnat plant which ihoots 
With the moft vigour, muft be principally attend^ 
to : if It thrives well and continues its pre-eqiinencc 
for the three firft yeairs, increafinjg its moot as it in,- 
creafes its root, then it' may remain lintouchcdf; but 
\{ it fpriiigs iuxuriaritly for the fijrft or fecond years, 
and leems to be at a ftand, of to decline mt third, 
fhcn you are to cut off the maiden ihopt clofe.to the 
ground, anci fp of th.e reft, carefiiUy noting after-r 
\vards if the fame plant niiakes again the faireft 
flioot • if it docs, vou may then be aflSired that it 
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'ifc^l iTiakc the' ftobfcfl tree ; but J? it fijoulcj tot, 
•Wch you art to place your aitentk^ .v^pqii the moft 
thriving. This opcratioii ihouldt be p^ormecl cark 
ifa Janujaty ; and the fame yey. the ground fliculd 
; be plowed and crofe-plow^y. as near . ta the rows in 
which the acoms"\vere jp^li^^ gispc»l\]eniefttly maly 
•be without rooting Up th^" pUqts^ It i^i now that 
the tender fibres* WHA begin to (hoot forth on every 
fide, and the eafier,yoiiinake their paflage in this 
tender ftate, ihe.inore viMur yo\i/wili give your 
plants. Iri raifing every kind ot tree from feed, let 
this general direSicn fuffice ; and though I know 
"^ithat it is contrary tp moft of thofe theoretical writers, 
\yhofe inftnidions have no foundation in exix^jriencc, 
"yet it may fafely be relyed upon. Qrafs and weals 
jirc not the pernicious things to young feedlings that 
Hiey are reprefented to be : on the contrary, they 
; ^j'arm and cherifli young plants ; and trees in par- 
ticular, when they arrive at a ctrtaiji degree of 
ilrength, have nothing to fear from them. 

My reafon for direfting the holes to be dug to 
jthc depth jpniy of the ftaple, is this, when the tap- 
^t of the fcediing meets with a more than ordinary 
refiftance in its delcent. which is its natural courfe, 
jft will fo^iietimes ' afliime an horizontal direction; 
if not, the rcfiftafice it meets with when it comes to 
a more li)lid "ftratum, increafes tlie momentum of 
the lateral fibres;' and in prbix)rtion as that is m- 
;crciafed, .thei&od of the plant will he incrcafcd-alfo,: 
ihe fopd of plants:^ infinitely liicMre copious in the 
vpprjTioft ' flratum, near the furfacc, than at any 
given depth below it ; for this reafon it is, that in 
]tranf)>lanting tap-r.ooted plants, all writers agree, thjt 
liiorte;ning the tap-root iji order to increafe the latc- 
fal fibres, .quickens the growth. \ 

Ax the proper leafpn of the following yeac,^ tlie 
jjenjint may be permitted to tranfplant into the ii^tcr- 
rncdiate Ipaces, the youpg fppernumcvrarj^ feedlings 
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'that have rifen firom the firfl: planted acorns ; whichji 
if they have happened to efcape theyerminandothrr 
accidents^ will on the fifth year be fine thriving 
plants ; rememberings however, not to difhirb the 
mafter plants^ but todr^fs the ground ca^efuHy about 
them as foon as the fupemumeraries arc renaoved« 
Thefe plantings ihould have their tap;rroots ihorteiu 
cd, and their fibres where they have fuflfered ifljurf 
in taking up, trimmed ; and beiides b^itig well . ^ 
cured in fine mould, Ihould each of them have a 
ftifF flake tliruft deep m the ground, to which 
they fliouW be lightly fattened. Nothing more vncfA 
to.be done for ten years to come, but ta firip the 
feathers from the bodies of thofc trees that are to 

. Hand for timber, where they grow too luxuriantly^ 
or to pull off the fuckers from tlie roots, if a^y 
fliould fpring forth ; except it fhould be neceflary 
to fmear their ftems with tjur near the ground, -to 
prefervc them from being barked by liares, rabbits, 
or other animals in the winter.. But at the end of 
fifteen or fixteen years, it will be neoefTary to thiq 
the plantation, by removing wholly root and brancH 
the fupernumerary fetts: in the doing rf which^ 
the land owner or his agent fliould be confulted,. for 
many of the fupernumer^ies will probably have 
put-gro\Mi the ieedlings ; and in that cafe, tholQ 
fcedlings may be removed that are leafl v^rous. 
and fupemumeraries left inftcad of them ; tor tbo 
it has been obfervcd, that thofe trees are generally 
the moft folid whofe roots have never been removed^ 
yet tranfplanted trees frequently grow fafter, and 
are fooner fit fbr market than l^edlirigs, a circysi-' 
(lance that is of great importance to the land owner^ 
It will happen fometimes, that trees will take to 
thriving beft in clumps ; when that is the cafe, none 
of thole Ihould be removed. Some fmall fpots of 
earth arc verj' friendly to trees, j\'hilc qthcrs very near 
to I'uch fpots, afford them little or no ijpiirilhment. 
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. * :Niext ta the oak, I account the afh one of the 
. mtd^Tlfeftit and profitable tfort, that can be plants 
:isA iy^ a he>V ferttV 'this is" a quick gfiowing fa!e^ 
■ able trtc, ai* well in timbci', wliidi is the propert]^ of 
the land owner,* as in poles, which arc generally al- 
lowed to be the perquifite rf the tenant. The alh, 
fortimbef, is beft raJfed from fetts planted at the 
diftance of i6: feet at leaft, tree from tree; One 
hundred and -fixty plants <Sf .fix years git)wth from 
the nurferies, will coft 4 1' but iti r<^fd that alh 
ha greedy forager, and fends f(Mth its r6ots to a« 
grtet diftance' oA' every fid^, the ground fhould be 
t^rcll* plowed before it is planted, and hiHs Ihould 
be thrown up- in the feme manner as ft* hoi^s, be- 
fofe'the planting is to be^ perfomied. There is a 
V^rte difference between raJfing timber from feeds, 
and raifing it fixto fetts. Where the fibres are al- 
leady formed, the wh6le ground cannot be made 
tdb fine- to facilitate their progreft. Where they 
are forming, that part only is neceffary to be regard- 
jrd wijh which they arc at firil to be brought iii con- 
' tsSc. Warmth, in this ftate, is more' to be re^ 
ganled than nouriihment. Afh loves a dry loamy 
^il, and will perilh if its toots dfefcend to a water}^ bedi 
]Plaiitii)g and fencing an acre of alh, will coll 

• Plahte from th^ nurfery . ' • "- ■ • ^ 4 •; 0:0 

J^lowing and raifing the hills i : 0:0 

Plantipg aji4 ftaking 160 young trees i : 5:0 

fencing — - — ■- -^ i 16 : o 

It ihuft be'> remembered, diat I do not fetthis 
dpwh as the exaft fiim for which trees arc to be 
planted in all counties, and in all fituarions- The 

.'■$ec?s zrt abundantly dearer in fome placeis than in 
others^ and the labour in planting bears no cxafl: 
prt)p«tion fit)m whence' an average can be dc- 
idiK^. Ifi Scotlan(d> oak, alh, elm, and the nobler 
)P5twJ? of fette- of four years growd;, arc advcrtifed 
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for. five ihillings a tlioufand ; in fome parts of Engw 
farid ten of fix years growth will coft as much. • . Ja 
Scotland, the labour is one- half cheaper than iit 
England; and in ever}' county in each kingdom^ 
there is a niaterial difference in bo^h. 

Elm may be managed much in the fame manner^ 
ais alh. The preparing the land, and planting the 
trees for timber, differ in nothing. The diftancc 
at which the trees are to be placed^ forms the only? 
diHiniflion. Elm will not do for poles ; but din 
will bear bebg planted within the diftance of ix 
feet of each other, and will thrive the better on 
that account, as they will rife the higher and grow^ 
the ftreighter ; Great care is ncceflary in the choice 
of fetts to have them ftreight and well Ittiaped. PlaQt-' 
cd in clumps they are very beautiful They thrive 
bcft in a moiil foil ; hai*ih clay that is tenacious of 
moifture, but not of wet, is the kind of foil they 
moft delight in, and in fuch land they will grow to 
a vaft bulk. About 360 of thefe may be planted 
on an acre. Plants of fix years growth from the 
nurferies, will cofl: about 25 ihillings a hundred ; 
planting and flaking an acre about 25 ihiUipg* j 
plowing and fencing the ftme as before, &c, ^ . 

The utmoft care Ihould be taken in fencing young. 
elms ; for there is no food that cattle are more fond 
of, efpecially cows, than the young Ihoots. And 
nothing diftorts a young tree fo much as their pluckri -. 
ing and bending jt in cropping. 

On thin chalky barren patches, the beech is 4 ■ 
profitabV tree to plant j and. upon fides of hills J 
or in rocky pits it thrives well, and forms the moft 
beautiful groves. It, may either b^ raifed from-' 
the maft, or propagated by fvicjiers, Th^ fuckers^ -. 
however, fliould be firft takep^into. the nurfcr}^,,:. 
and then tranfpjaiited out where the}^ are to rc^ ' 
niain. Tbcfe, like" th^ eUn, n>ay. be planted .clo(e»\ 
Yhnts at the iuifcyib may b?;purchaiedi at 25 Ihil- . 

V ■ ' ''^" ' lin^ 



Of intUJin^^ Fencing; and flaming. r^ 

Hftgs the hundred ; but may be gathered from tKi?, 
wcwds for much lefs than half that fum ; it is. how-, 
ever, very bad oecoriomy to fave in the purchiafe <Mf 
fefeds,. or ietts : It is the qualjty alone that defert^ei 
the planter's attention, and ridt the purchafe-mb- 
ncy; A good ^fett cannot be bought too dear ; a 
bad .t)fie is worfe than none, becaufe it takes up 
room, and lofe$ time that cannot be recoveted; 
Beech i^equines no previous culture, for its roots iyilj 
infinuate themfdves. artd findnourifliment among ^c 
ftrongeft earths. ' ' 

The poplari the plane tree, the white willow,/ 
and the aider, are aH properly aquatics. They dr^ 
all propagated fiom flakes or truncheons, the' 
hrgefl: of which may in general be purchaled at 
two ihillings a hundred, thefinalleft at fix-penc& a, 
hundred, and may be planted at ten Ihillings a t^pu- 
land. They are not all, however, alike profitable 
nor are they to be planted at like diftanccs, nor in* 
like fwampy-placds. The 'plane-tree, for infti^cc,' 
though it delights in inuch moifture, yet will not. 
thrive in llagnated ■ waters. The:ilder on the qqii* 
trary, if raifed on- hillocks, or if deep trenches arc; 
cut tranfverfely on every fide pf it, though in a' 
bogy wiU thrive the better. The white willow de-. 
Kghts in the bank^ of running ftreams, and th^ 
jtoplar in Ipring'y and marlhy bottoms. Thcfe re-, 
quire to be profeded till they grow up, and therer 
K)re when planted at large' muft be fenced. The 
expenoe, however, is very triodcrate, and the pro- 
fit promifed very large. • They are all quick grow- 
ing trees, and double the profit 'of crops of porn, . 
when properly iadapted to their natural foils.. The . 
cxpence may be thus rated-: The poplar and plahc? - 
tree planted: for timber, Ihoiild ttajrtd at the dLT- 
tancc-of half a- rod. Of the fbtrricr 6^9 fetts to , 
plant an acre^ will cdR ip general, if gathered from • 
ithc woodsy abo«t feftiHirgs -atld f otu--jfvence ; dnd 

ch(j 
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the piaiicirtg tbcm. in lines, about ^he £une fii&lr 
No prepare.- -^n of the ground proper for th^ 
poplar k wancing. FenciDg, is tberemc, th&.diia£ 
expcncc* • •'•/- 

The plane-txce being gencmllv rmlb^ firom coi^, 
tings, may coft about five ihillings A tboQ&ndi: 
and. dierefore. in that proportion, wili leflea the 
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expence. 

The white v. illo;^ Ihould ftand at the &mi dit«^ 
tance with the former; is planted in die fiunei 
manner^ aixl at the famie expence* •:. .- 

The alder differs but little fiom the poptafv 
when planted for timber; both the one and ^be 
other may be. planted much nearer wheQ defigned. 
for poles ; but as this is generally the tenant's im^ 
proveinent^ notice will be taken of it in its pn^et* 
place;. 

• What is called the Scots fir, is^ perhaps*^ of -alt 
others, the moH profitable "tree that is planted, if it 
be c<Mifideted that it will thrive in barren landy* 
foils, where hardly ^ny other plant will liv^ Good: 
plants will coft about fi\T ihiliings a thouiand^ and< 
a thoufand fetts will plant an acre.. 

The hornbeam is likewife a profitable tree, ■ ami 
uxUkgrow on bleak -and barren hilh; on ftoneyf' 
flinty, or gravelly foils, and will be no great exK 
pence in planting. The fetts are gathered from 
the forcfts, where they abound, at five ihilling|i^ a. 
thoufand : and they may be planted, as they wift- 
want no flaking, at the fame prices A fence ihotdd^ 
however-, be throwTi round the youag plantadetty- 
or it will not thrive. 

Thus upon an average, 2o,aa?cs of laud upott- 
a new fann of 500 acres, may be planted with.* 
fijitable trees for timber,- and fenced, at kfs than fiwv 
pounds an acre, or one hiwidrcd pounds for the 
whole : And as upwards of . 7000 trees, takingthe 
arverage of the whole 2q acres,, a^ I -h^ve ftatcd, 

them. 



tkem, will in '40i oc 50 years time^ arrive at per-* 
fe&ioQ.; it .iD^ibeifio: e^a^eration to fay^ ^at the 
j^Mifiuod^tfacifeipace aci^es^ais they may be called, 
will in that time repay all the expences of oom- 
pktii3g*.tl»e fiiDttn) Certain ic is^ that i£/the ttCQS 
amTpi»perl}2^ad^{)fiid^ 'whidi undoubtedly they may 
jbe^T oit:aj>atteQl ofiknd crfi fuck* isxtent,' well fenged;^ 
and carerally preferved from robbers, every tree 
mxf be cftknatsod -ai: mom than 26 ^luHtng$, long 
befoce tbe perkdtfaat I bive allotted; Thus the: 
land owner may be agmner (^ 7060 L and theoc^ 
QUMT a gaiiiec at the fiuftie time. • : 

.'WSeofi the trees to be planteti aicxig the. hedge-* 
laiorUt^che.iifaaLmanne^^^ the laiod own^r would 
ftifl be ;A.;gredtt gainer ; but the occupier w)ukl 
it^^ in a .cenr^foid proportion. Tb. make this ap«^ 
pear, let it be premifed, that in inclofing and 
ceding 5cx> ^acces of^ land into fields c^ 10 acres 
eSidi, /ue lines c£. indo&re and of divi^on aaiount 
to-iDore Aaa 24,000 yards.^ In thefe lines, .or ia 
ddMf .WCMfds^ k>all the hedge-iows. throughout diie- 
fibrm> . it ;bas been oifual to plant trees of one kind or; 
ether, at the diflance.of four yards or 12 feet, and 
in 'm^ny. fiamis mudi nearcn At 1 2 fqet diftancc 
th^ number of ttees will amdi;mt to upwards of 6ooa;' 
and at 9^feet^ difiance ta.8000 propordonably in- 
CPCafed. 'Add, tO/ this too, that trees, thrive fafter: 
in the hedges of ouldvatoi^ land$> than in any other 
iituatioQS in vidtich. th^. can' be placed, though: 
thetel^^ da teofibaniitQtbc^n^ And from. 
ail; thefe CDnfiderations, let any one determine whidi^ 
he would chufe, 6, or . perhaps 800Q trees gro^VJ► 
iog in his Jbedge;rXOMS. ID job^/his com, or 7000 in 
detached. patcels in lua:W0ti!Lgn3und,.where no o&ciy 
wouid/cdntiiuietogrow witboutlm^edian otttiiiaryi: 
cy^ldvatbn>:aiid\ wbeir, on. many occaHods, afters 
the plaQtationSrare ;amred ac::a;,xertain ^vyth, la% 
QACtk^ iwyj>e/f<td and ih/dker^ to his great px^O: 

, .c" and. 
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and convenience* This is furely a matter that 6^ 
fcrves attention in all new inclofuit^y and of whiclr ' 
both land-owner and land-occui>icr may mutuaj^ '^ 
avail themfelves, if the plan is purlbed Aat is K^ST*' 
laid do'jvn, -^ '•^»' * 

■ ■ 

It remains now oftly to fpeafc of that lini df "^ 
planting that is to fupply the nctifery jputpofils TiP ' 
the farmer, and to fumHh firing for the ftHntertr*'- 
family. This is chiefly coppice-wood. ' ' ' '"v" "^ 

In all old farms, much of the fire- wood is fur-» 
niihcd by the lop of old pollards, the coppice-> 
wood lx:ing confidcred as a part of the produce from 
which the farmer is to collcA his rent. But no- 
thing in nature, I think, can be m(x:e abfurd, than • 
the old practice of cutting off the heads of grow- 
ing timber, to furniih fire-wood for the fanne]f\ ^. 
ufc. I can account for. it only on this fuppofition^ 
that the hedge-rows fonnerly being crowded to^ 
much, it was ncccfliirj' to cut off the heads of '] 
lome trees, to give others room to fpread. Thi» 
is the only tolerable rcafon that I can aflign^ for the 
favage cullom of beheading oaks, elms, aih, and. 
other fine timber trees, w)iich feems to have ob* 
tained univcrfally throughout the kingdom. Thk 
practice I would however explode, and in the room^ 
of it introduce a more convenient method of fupj>lying. 
fire-wood, and at the fame time a lefi expenfive one. 

Every one knows how much time is loft in" ■ 
lopping, trimming, making up, binding, and col*, 
letting of twlllct-wood and faggots, from all the 
extremities of a large farm. To leflen this, I 
would apply five acies of land adjoining to the.' ' 
homeftcad for the folc purpofe of pbuiting coppice*, 
wood, for the ufc of the occupier. In this coppice* 
I wx)uld introduce all the ordinary kmds of under-- 
wood, as well as larger growing trees ; particu- 
larly the thorn white and black, haile, crab, 
hgliy, birgh, elder, lime, willow, j^oplar, oficr, 

oak. 
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faak, .eliiii but above all the afiii which, is a fwcc; 
JBi'Ci-wodd, a(id will burn green, and about a farm- V 
hoyfe is a moll: ufeFu! wood for poles, feFiies, toolr * 
hai3uilcs, cart-iadder?; 4xletrces, ploughs, ^ad(-Sj^''' 
Hoops, and niaiiy other pltrpofes. This cdpjpice '^' ' 
i^ell pjattted and fenced may coft 30!^ which with 
iool. ihe foroicr pjintations, arid 2S0I. the outer*, . 
fcncipg; brings the whole cxpence of the content 
bf this chapter tp the fum of 41CL nearly. 

t H A p. 11; 

kyf the pfop'ef Shtaticfi of the Romef.ead and Farm- 

•* • . . 

THE fat-m beJilg indofed, ferced, and pkntcd • 
with trees, the next thn^cf to be thcur-^hc <:f, 
is the fituation of the hcmeflcad and the dwcilin^^— 
houfe^ and other nccclTary buildings about it, lox 




ftead; let the following obfc'rvations be card'aily 
atteiid^d to. . , . . , i 

1. Let there be plenty of good warcr, wiihcut 
ivhich ho fitgation can be comfortable ; a natural 
pool, a liring fpriog pf fofc water, a. running brooio, 
or for want of thd.i? a good, well, or an anificial 
t-efervoir. Th^frji ^n preferable Tcr cattic, ar»d 
may by contrivance be mr.de to lupply the houfr ; 
the Jeccnd is n>ore proper for houlliokl purpcfL^*^, 
and may by m^nagemepc be mad*: fit and conve- \ 
niiejit for cattle; the third is mcft liftful, as it na-^. 
rurally fupplles both purpofes ; and the laft arc on- . 
iy to be referred to when the ochers are r^t to fce ' 
obtained. . 
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IS Proper Situttthn ef the ^^hmfi^ai^ ifei*. 

' i. L^ the ffKH'-tbofe'ri for « hoaieft^ad'43e <^S^ 
on every fide TO the fr^ air, nofe «J)6fed lO'Vic4^i^ 
currents rufhing'irt between hills, ■TheHotKmd|& 
defending a dwelling- houfe frbhi this or that ^q\fifi^ 
ter, by means, of hills, is always attended' with 
mconvehiencies greater than the ^Vantages \ve i^4ft[ 
1^^ to reap -from it. The air blowing equally 
froin all' quai^cefs will keep nien and cattfe m 
health, asi fuch a fictiation is proof againft the fitil 
Effects of thbfc noxious blafts that frequently^ 
^read difeafes iir particular direftions. • "•' 't 

:? Let the foil be dry en which you ereft yOu^ 
buildings; if gravelly the better, or that kind -of 
foil on which hirze or fern nahirally grow. Tiieife 
foils are warm and wholefome for cattle -,• rich foili 
Kave a contintial humidity, than which nothing is , 
more pernicious for cattle to lie u-pon'^- S\ich^ 
dry foil as I hlive been fpeaking of, is not lanfrei 
quent near^lprings of water, arid when it Can be? 
found on a rifmg ground with the- convenience' jrf 
a living fpring, the fituation may ihtn bc.faidtb 
be happy. 

4- Let the warmtli of your yai-d proceed not fo 

much from the fituation, as from the foil and th^ 

management of it. If the foil is df y of itfelf as is 

before recommended, your chief cart fhould h^ » 

carry off all accidental wet, fuch as-haftyraiMy 

dropings fretti the building^ a^d all wafte Water 

lifed about the hoiifei thcfe colle^^d by proper 

tirains into one certain place, rnay be made of fiif- 

gular advantage when enriched by the fulkgeof the 

yard ; for no better men'dment than this can belaid 

"Upqn land, efpecially upland-meadow ; and when 

land lies convenient to be watered with fuch err- 

* richnienr, it will produce incredible crops. 

5. The fpot to be preferred fhould be neariy 
•itpon a level, rather inclining lb the fouth than tt^Ef 



iibrch 5., or,. in; defa^t 0^ that,;i;at|ijer -tOj the rif^ng 
tliajp,ftr>. .the-ietticg: iun. it; % vh^w^STer of- tiit^^ 
g5e^.teft,co«fequen$e, tjiat it fhqxiyr'.ftaye a?i eaty 
df/€ent(H*e:Wa}ro?:<?tlKri , . .-.t./v;. . ' . . ' , 
^j;6v 3e (:arrful- ,t^.vftyoid erery . /itu^tipn that i^. 
|i?ible.,to lae flopped': fpiall brooks between higj^ 
iiiUs are very. apt iig ri(e to incred^le, Wights uppa 
ic>n>e QCcafioAs. ^Great caution is therefore neccC- 
fe^i whejj. ^ proQfiiiipg.fpQt ofFer5 onfucH a' brook, 
kft:vthe rnany ftdj^antages rhat are otherfcvife very^ 
flattering, (houIdiWrt^pt )?Au : to oyerlpok this io- 
Cfpoveriknce.. Nojthing can . recompence the \qU 
that .may attend a fucpcbc in the night, when every 
ipoment you arc in danger of* lofihg your all by a 
ftjiiijien inundation^ : : 

.t ItfiWtBge neediefs after what has been fald, to 

poin^ at the particular part of the farm on which 

t^. «<!?<34j.your buildings.. It may however be ne- 

^flafy juft ; to take notice, that were two fpcty 

$K}i|aUy .dry, aAd equally fupplied with water^ to 

qf^tfipnt near the centre of yqur farm, the othejr 

pear the edge contiguous to a main i*oad, youiT 

chpice might be fufpended for want of an accurate 

inyeftigatibn of the many tWngs that are daily 

wanted to be d^ne^ and the time taken up in pai- 

Ang to And fro to .do them. When a main road 

Jii*5,€;onvenient to Carry off, and bring to, wha: inay 

bci ae^ctrffiuyj/or- .the farm, . it would be a gre&p 

tenaptation to build i^car fuch a road, rnorc (ffpcci- 

ally :iB OjCuatiofts where the making of a go6d lane 

pi: cpnomunication- from the middle of fhe farm 

.MTpuld be attended, with considerable expeiice ; and 

y4t wer^ the bujlder to be the occupier, I woulU 

*dviie him to build near the centre of his farm, 

cveii if. the lane of? communication were to ccfthim 

ja>month or two's. J^our with aJL hiaftrength -, for 

iwhen /k is confidered that carryiogoff the fpare 

jprodnce of the, farm,, and bringing home the few 

C 2 things 
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things that are wanted for ufe and accommodation 
Jirc only to be done at certain ftatcd times • afajd 
that all the other bufinefs is conftant, the wif^cf^df 
time that muft nrccffarily follow from the p^ftin^ 
and rcpafling from one extremity of the farm/ 'to 
the other, muft amount in a feries of years, thatis, 
long before the buildings will be decayed, to a fiitii 
equal to the firit ercdion* '/^ 
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Of the Buildings neceffary to a common PaniL^'^ 

HAVING made choice of your fpot, it h iiiS* 
to be confidered what and how many bcill'd- 
ings are abfolutely neteflaij to be erecled upcHi'^t* 
and what the fize of thole buildings fhould ' 1^* 
As this muft depend in fome meafure on the fizc 
of your farm, it is ncceflary to fix fome ftatiddrd; 
by which gentlemen who may have new faiim'(o 
lay out, may know ho^ to proportion the builcjings 
on each, to the particular convenience of the ref- 
peftive occupiers, without incurring unneccflkly 
expericC. I fay, in fome meafure, for it cahn6t 
wholly depend on the fize of the farm, becaufe' a 
farmer who rents only 50I. a year, may have as 
large a family, t\vo.or three houfhold fervants c?kj 
cepced, and require as many rooms in his dweUihg- 
houfe, as a farmer who rents 200I. a year, and lie 
muft befides have a barn, a ftable, a cow-houfe, 
cart-houfc, and pig ftye, as wcfU as the other-, a'fe* 
parate kitchen, biew-houfe and granery, are the 
only buildings which the latter miijt have, and the 
other may do without. The farmer of 50I. a year 
Ihould have a little cellar lirider one end of hi» 
houfe i a kitchen with an oven, ahd afparc room on , 
the firft floor, two rooms over thefc and two gar^ 

rets. 



^Q£'/{i>f_ BuiUings necejjiiry to a common Farm. 1 1 
,r^^,,.,^X^c/^rm^r of 200I. a veaf (hould havertU 
:&rs'ujia^r 41 his houfe, (hould "fia^e his haUahd 
'parlpiir on'the firft floor a little'" crtfargedi ancj 
mould have three' thambcrsabovci With three gaf- 
rcts, andhenii4):"Havebcfides'atiaddHi8rialkitchea, 
with a brewhoufe, irt ivhicK an bVenf ftiolilid be ia- 
(;]uded 1 ani^ al^ a.dsiry. The fanner who reriis 
' loool. a "year, will'yraiii: but littie addition to thefc 
■ .conyeniencies for his dwelling-houfe. " ■ ' 

In the conftru(fiion of the out-buildings, regard 
muft be had to tby nature of the foil, the cuftom 
of the country, and the particular ufc to which the 
^and may moft advantageoufly be applied. 

If the Und is bcft fuited for tiilagp, then the 
.pjit-hoijfes ;nuft be adapted to the purpofes of 
Jb,eeping cattle for plovying ; of holjiihg ajid thrafii- 
^ng corn 1 of fheltcrjng waggons, carts, and btbc;- 
$^i inftruments 1 and of prcfcrying draw, &c. 
, for winter-food. If in counties whpre oxen plow, 
ox-houies muft exceed the quantity of ffiabling ; If 
jvhere horfes only arc lifed, ftablcs alone will be 
JMiEcicnt. 

;., 1$ the land feems to promife feireft fqr paftur- 

jLgCi then cow houfes, fuckling-houfes, fheep-cots, 

. fairies, and fatt^ning-hoi^fcs muft predominate-, ana 

11. for grafg, much barn-room feems unneceflary.- 

Upoa ihe whole,, however, as arable farms' are 

. svljat Ihave principally in view, I Ihall direfl my 

attenqon to' the neceflary purpofo of thofc farms^ 

]»s in general what may "be proper for them, may 

■cafily be converted to the purpofes of the reft : 

■^ut even for ihelc, neither the number or fize of 

. f he. .put-buildings will bear an exaifi proponion tq 

the jize of tfic farn^s, any more than tne fize of 

the dwelling-rhoufes already confldcred. 

;,- -Thpgcl. a ye4f farmer's ftaUe (if hprfes are the 

jplowersj muft be la;ge enough to contain 5 horit-si 

, -|Ju; aool, a year farmer's need ccntain only 1 2 ; 

:., *"" "C / ■■■■■■■-■ ■■' - ■ -aftd 
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snd fr.ibllng for 40 horfcs is as rfiuch ai z^ farrhet 




!r. the leafl: difficult to adjuft. If the farmer of '/;d!i 
ia yL*armuIV have a bnrn 6f four bays, it migKt 
icerii that the farmer of 2c:^l. a year fhouH have* 4 
'barn cr four tlrntjs thcfc dirneniions -, but (t'does 
r.3t f: >llcv/ chjr biirns fiiould be'cniargcd in ptti 
fjortion to the extent of farms; "^The thrtrflnhi 
floors are more to be regarded, on large aT>d-arrfbft 
farn^.s, th^n the birn-room; for it cannot befuppcp- 
cd that barns Ihculd be built fufEcicnt to ContaiA 
'^11 cl)c produce of large farms, but floors rriiift" b& 
froyided urfrxien: to thrcfn put all their crops." -fi 
barn th^rt-forc of ten bays, with three- floors !»% 
v/ill be fufEcient for alm^^ft any middling- farm; 
and bar;ir, of thof? dimenfions I would rafher'Wffli 
to be wide than Ii!gh.- A barn,- the m.ain *body ^ 
v;hich i^. 16 feet hi*^h to the eve,- rnd 74 feet" widfe 
from fide to lide, v.-ill be 30 feet high to theridg^, 
which is as high as can well be pitched-, and by 
extei.ding tl^e wings of fuch a barn with a regular 
bevel" to the height of fix feet,- you will then have 
'an adJitional extent of covering nearly equal to 
that of the mi in body, and that to-o with little Y* 
-no expence, as 1 flrali tcike occafion to demonftrite 
when I come more particularly to Ipcak of" the 
'c(^nftru6Lic)n.-" ..... v, .^m-- 

The ccw-houfe, upon an arable farm of 50I. d 
year, according to my apprehenfinh, fnpuld be lai^ 




CM*nt for a b.rm ot ioc\. a year, dairy farnis -only 
t-^:ccpced. ■ -Tt ri cows I woukl prefer upon fuch a 
farri'^,^becal]fe that is rlie proper member to employ 
i; d:;:ry-'rnardi'and*ic is- cerrair.ly" geod hufbahdry-te 

*'■•'■ , . proi 



jgr^prtion the lg^l^;^to thc,2d3Uit}c^cfv.ih^ 
ipi^ employed -, ^^fides, yj proporppivia & 

pr oi ypUr cowj5,,ihould lik^wif^ ,l?e' your nu^bq 
^,;f^yi^e.,. TejnirWaw^s yn^ fuppor^ f^ur brqedifi^ 
, Pjvs/: and k& ti[aa four, bfcedjac ijpjws lyp farnn ot. 
1199L a year. ought, ta maint^n, for the lake of the 
fo^nrpunity/ * ^ '^ . . ' ,\. '^ 

y.^.lnfm^i farg^, the dairy is generally fbme coc4 
|>jy:t in the lowpft apartment of the houfe, neatljr 
jMjrcd ^nd partitioned o^"-, and .thp' the hog ftyc 
.j^f«|d fc^ at ^ diflance fu^ipienf to prevent aiyipy- 
swicc to theJioul*^, yet channels of communiwipn 
/rpfp ihe d^iry would be a great iaving in time ana 
l^bpur, and if prope;rly contrived, with a refervo^ 
lit the. extremity next tl^ (lye, mwch might befaved 
^Aat OJtherwiie muft be wafted. /' 
'V;;Thc Hog-ftye to a farm of 50K ayear.niufl: be 
^Vge enough to contain two' fatting hogs, arid two 
^breeding fows : To a farm of 2 ocL a year, four 
'iaftin^ \io%% and four \>x^t^\n^ fows rnay be ac- 
€ommodated in a like ftye ; biit thefe Ihould be fp 
contrived, as always to be kept cleap with very lij- 
-dp trouble. To large and extenfive farms there isi iiQ 
forming a/i q;Ka(3: eftima-te,. as in fome cqunties the 
jprojit of breeding hogs is looked upon as a conf^- 
-54;erablc part of the farmer's advantage; in others 
.very few are kept; and, hogs more than are wanted 
xa be confumed in the family,, are looked uppn ajS 
Xiufancesi Indeed the breeding more or lef^ de- 
fends up9n the nature of the; wm, and the hu- 
-jnpur 01 the occupier, who, if hi? thinks proper 
-to iftcreafe his ftock, will not think much of prq- 
yi^mg lodging for theni, 

,. The hen-hSufe, thoV thp frjpft inconJiderable 

buil^'^g about a fmall farm, is not for that reafon 

, the leaft neceflary; good hpul^wifcs jn fmall farms 

>^e inolt apt to delight in! poultry ; and as poultry 

ij« fti^png the number ^f our ^ejicac^s thatliavii 

latelv 



!S4 0/' (h BuiUh^sneciffafy'io fi'€ommon Fiahn. 

I'-.t !v p.dvi'.nc ^l in priccf, it is but r.'afonable, that 
Ibiiic Tr.n'ili.)!! flimld be ivuiilc to encourage the 
l.r..(H I, r tlicm, nnJ to pnTcive th:;m when they 
are bred •, in this houf:, divilloiis flic>uld bf in^4f; 
for the iicciMiiiiiodatioh of the fcvcral kinds, is 
turkeys, h-P:, diicks, and i.;tele. Thefe laft, m- 
ficeo, are Teldom bred, unlv?ls in the nighboxirhioT 
of op:n co.mmcos'v howcvi r forne provifion ihowli 
he vr.zA: lor tlicm where there is a chance of tfieib' 
fucccedlng. A fjiiall farm therefore, will requnn^ 
as co:ti r.odiocs a poultry-hcufi^, as the moftcoJiff* 
5cr::ble, and in fniall farms it is hioft likely to be 

bc;l tilled. • ■ ■••.:-- 

A cart -lodge there muft be, and a flied -fojf 
keeping; w^ood there Ihould be to a fmall farm, tf 
part: cf which Ihould be parcitioncd off for fecufi 
mg the kveral implenients of huflsandry when hdf 
inimcdiarely in ufe, and for keepino; ropes, fp'ar? 
harn-fs, and other tac-kle together in one certain 
place ; the latter of th^^fe will not differ £niu:h iii 
iize in fa-ms of 50I. and 200I. a year, and ye]t 
they are equally necelTiiry in the leaft as well as.thQ 

largefc. ' • ' - 

From this comparative view of the ' neceflary 
building:, upon a fmali farm and a middling end, 
bur wond'.T will ceafe that gtrnrfemen are now fond 
cf laying fTiall furms top;ether,' for when we comp 
to tri;;;t cf the firft c-jib of buitdino; a compJetq' 
iarai-.houfc and ail t!ic ncccirary buildings 'thei'eun-i 
10 :.>c!br^r.;iiigj and of t!:c afrcr cofl: of keeping fiich a 
nun.bcr of b'.iiidings in trnant-^ble repair, it will moft 
evidently appear, that a nnn of fortune may atlegial 
inlercit nrikc alr.Toic a:, much by li::::ing his monc^^ 
ii-;»'j:-i r:i.")ru-;^Tje ar; by inrljlh^-- hi:d, \>;':;re" the lan4 
ID b^- i^'v'jn him ffuij- ih.c w.iilo, buddina: houfes 
£).;id v:.::v/^'n:c;-jLicb for poor fnnners to occupy 'itj 
tnA htiiPj i:oi:: i:i i::u:li bar-^ains. '• ' " ^ c • ' 

♦• • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 
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jOf the Extent ^j¥e Homefteadai^d F 

the tiifpofiiion of the $uUdfngs:, ,, . ^.\; 

IT may be neecfikry here tjo remind the reader,- 
that I now proceed upon the Jiappofitiqn thafe 
the farm to be annexed is an arakde farm, bf '^oti 
acres of fend, and that according td Mr, Ybuqg*i 
Average of Rents, 5:0 miles diftaiit from London, 
500 acres may be rented for 200 1. a year. 

The extent of the homeftead of fuch a farm, 

Ihould be at leaft 20 acres. Thefe^o acres being 

Jweli confidered, and every circumftance relating 

to them in every reipe^ examined and approve^ 

ftiould then be fenced exadly in. the' manner as the 

firft. inclofure. , But before 1 proceed, it niay be 

neceflary to cxpiain myfelf. By Homeftead, I 

would be underltood to mean a portion of land 

connected with the farm-yard, p^hich the cattle 

'may at all times have free accefs, and which, for 

that reafori, ' ftiould be fbongly defended on ail 

• "fides, to jprevent their breaking out or ftraying. 

Three acres of this homeftead I would apportion for 

the. cattle-yard and the nec^(&ry buildings and 

other conveniencies on every' fide of it. 

/ For the yard I would allot a fquare of 70 yards 

from front to front, on the fouthermoft fide of 

'which, I -^ould f&t out the dwelling- houfe, and 

tbaP neither upon too extenfive rior too narrow a 

'plan. I would neither have my brother farmer 

live in a fplendid houfe like his land-lord^ nor in 

a tnean cottage, like his day-labourer; but in a 

comfortable, dry, decent dwelling- houfe, in which 

there ftiould be neither room for profufion, nor 

want of convenience for true Ehglilh Hofpitality. 

' br^ this moderate pfan I would proceed, and ex- 

" ' ' ' aftly 
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l^ftly in the middle of this fputhcrly iline of: 79 
yards, fet off a Ipace of 40 feet in length, and^i^ 
feet in depth, for the ground-plo^ of the dwelling- 
houfe. Behind this I would niark ^n additio^ 
ifpace of .14 feet by 36, for a kitchen andr brev^ 
houfe ; all which fhould be fubilantially built of 
brick or ftpne, except the brew- houfe, wl)i^ 
ihould be biick oj ftone breaAhigb^ >nd the f^ 
xnainder of timber, conftruded in cjbe . or^in^fy 
manner for diflipating the fteam, . " \W:\\ 

On the extremity of thi§ line, I would fct off ih^ 
ftye, twent}^-fix feet in ^ngth, and in depth thirtc?ft 
and next adjoining to that, the poultry-houfe thirty 
feet in length, and thirteen feet in depth 5 this jaft 
Ihould be divided into feveral apartments, as ba3 
akeady been remarked ; in all which there flioyji^ 
t>e convenient divifions for laying, batching, ifeejf* 
ing and fatting. To this fliould be anne^^ed a little 
yard, paled cldfe, and fortified with fpiked lath^. 
<>n the other extremity of this l;ae, the cow-h(M^^ 
60 feet in length, and 13 in depth ji a wall of ;i 
moderate height fhould connecfl xhe w|iole; and 
this wall Ihould fejve two purpofes, one as a back 
to the buildings jufl: mentioned, the other as ^ 
garden- wall, as may be feen in the plan annexed. 
The ftye, poultry-houfe and cow-houfe^ need only 
be fcaling buildings. My reafpn for this difpofi^ 
tion is obvious, the milking the cow3, feeding- tlw? 
fwine, and tending the poultryj., fireworks of daily 
employment, and fhould be as near as pofUWe tp 
the dwelling-houfe, without annpyinoj it j and f<?JWP 
flowering Ihrubsj^ or ufeful trees in the interniediatf 
fpaces, will, if properly difpofed, have a very go^ 
effect for that purpofe. 

Direilly fronting the houfe on the oppofite .line> > 
I would advile the barn to beplacciiv which for a 
Jfarm of 200 1. a year, I judge cannot haye lefs th^a 
three floors. That nothing, ho)YCver,:may appear 



(^the ff^mefttai^ Fdrm-yari^ MilihgSy &c. t^ 

to be ddne at tindom, the principle upon which \ 
|)racecd is this: I fuppofe that In '500 acits of an 
^abiefariTi, 200 acres wfll i^lways be in corn, and 
'^Ritfe'l' 'prfelbme' willi upon an average, produfe^j 
Ifeur quarters' of 'grain 'of one kind- or other upoij 
an acre; in all, 800 quarters annually. As one 
'mah is fuppofcd to threfli 3 quarters or wheat in 1^ 
\^eek, and 5 quarters of other grain, I . thcnc^ 
ctodude, that fix incn in 3 threfliing floors wilj 
'threfh about 20 ouarters of ^aih weekly, whi<:hi 
blowing 40* threlhing weeks in* the year, and ri^- 
fefving tWclvefor hay-time and haircft, will juft 
accomplifli the fujJpofed quantity in the given time* 
Thus, I think, a rule is laid down for propor- 
tibrring the bam room to any farm, near enou^ 
•for gentlemen to follow, and which I believe ha| 
'never before been adjufted. 
^■Behind the barn, a fpace fhould be left for i 
' rick- yard, 'which fpace may be bounded on one 
'fide by the*feommon fence erf the homeftead, ijfiij 
on the' other by the body of the barn ; the end? 
may be defended by pofts and rails, the latter of 
^hicH, while the com is carrying, may be fo con- 
trived as to be taken down, and when harveft is 
over, may bfc locked fecurc, thiat no carriage mgy 
^ntei* without * the mafter's permiffion. Country 
carpenters know well how to conftruft fuch fencers, 
and Irkewife howto 'contrive their faftenings. Tft 
prevent wafle, ''dormers may* be left in the roofing 
of ther barn, to receive the fhcafs from the ricks* 
which will faVe not only rrtuch corn, but much 
tittle in carrying/'' Between every floor one or tw^ 
ef thefe dormers may be left,^and by placing tho 
ricks in a proper direttion, much ofthc corn may be? 
pitciied into the barn^ without being throwji dowr\. 
Adjoining xo the barn, at either endy a paffage^' 
fhould be left for waggons to pfris freely to and from 

^.c rlck-yard; '''''■•■■■ •^■- - ■■ • '■ • 

^ In 
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* In the center of .the caft-line of the farm-yard^ 
ihould (land the liable. A building. 22 feet io 
front, and 38 feet in depth; will hold ,15 horfc^ 
febhveniently. The loft over fuch a building- w^ll 
contain ftraw and provender for the horfcs, for. 14 
^ays, and more than that quantity ihould not. l^^ 
ftored at once/ In this loft may likewife be p^iv 
litioned off a chafFbin, and a convenient plaiCe 
jbr an engine to cut chaff and a man to work itf 
This ftajble fhould be 8 fe£t high from the pitch- 
ing to the floor, and from t^e floor to the cvcs..,^ 
feet. This will admit of many convenieacics, ^ 
6 part of it may be filled up with a double flppr^ 
and lodging rooms for men fervants made jia thp 
cipper ftory. Adjoining to the ftable, op one (xdi^ 
'fli3uld ftand, by way of lean-to, the tool-hpufe, fjp^r 
•ploughs, harrows, cart-ladders, and all kind^.pf 
inftruments for husbandry : And on the other fide 
)a chaife-houfe, and flied for keeping fpare hameii^^ 
« ftraw- houfe and chaff- houfe ; thefe ncceflary erec- 
tions, if provided for at firlr, will add very little 
to the general expencc, and will appear ?U of a 
piece. When they are left for the occupier to 
provide, one thing is torn down fo crt£t anpthei:, 
isLTid the whole figure is defaced. A well forme4 
farm-yard will be no difcredit to any gentleman*^ 
hPufe of moderate fortune, a/)d the plan here laid 
down, has a view to a genteel tenant, if any (houkl 
offer; at the fame time, that it is neither top grea^ 
nor too coftly for the clafs of comnjpn^ f^rrper^. 0; 
On this line, and^t a convenient diftance frovt\ 
the ftable, and near the barn, fhould ftand the 
cart-lodges, i)x m number, 8 feet each in front, 
and i6 feet deep, open both in front and rear for 
a free paffage. Thefe may be feparated by founcj 
6ak p >fl:s fix inches fquare, the corner polls only 
excepted; and thefe ftiould be., 8 inches fquarc. 
The corners of all thefe pofts fhouh,l be rounded 



<iJFr Tfife^ ItibuM ^ftand- to ftoiie plinths, frt flplh 
tA ihe grovind,^ a(ftd hollowbd^iii the middle dbptii 
^^irich dde^i toieceivb the fabfbmcc. of ^he poftpi 
UiT btic the Ibouldei-s^^ whidi (hoilld reft upQavitb^ 
blafic of th^-fteiftc, -to prevent theiiwct fix)«i g^niog 
%td thfr hdilo^'^X^ tot ^t "^ paft$ 

flftSUM be 'l^ll viafffed at bottorh before tiiey/a*fr 
j[5^t up^ 'iahdf-'Will then laft fot.ttwny ,years, pjri^j^' 
vided they ^tiEf^ul out of fkplefe; oak* <• Over th^ 
cte*-lod^i l-#(rt^ ered the graiMisy,-^ ifteU. fell- 
fedTinty ■^^irift-'^Js^emiini as tor ikvihg rexpem?^ 
*Roofing is- a >«toflderable part irfithc firit coft of 
^H' buiidinf^/ afid'the inoft ekpeniive in kcepir^ 
iHr^pafr; and! ^m fiirprized that it is not inoi^ 
attended to/ in the conftna<9ion: of buildings fw 
the' farttierV tife.' ■ A very little. more roofing. thapf 
%6UM be necfeffary to cover the. cart lodge, wi]^ 
"txliver both them and the grainery. And the ftofie 
^ftaddles that W6^ild be neceffaryior fupporti'ng th^ 
-^aineryy were it' to be built fihgly, will nearly 
■jf^ay for the'poft^ that form the cart-lodges- . ?. 
' ' Behind ^hi> lin^V and near the liable, fhoyld ftand 
the hay-ftiacfes^^ attd in the fidea oppofite to eacjh 
;Other, fliould be doors to receive th^ hay, that as; 
little time as poffible may be loft in that bufinefs.,: 
• ^Dh the oppofite line to the ftables fomething ia 
^ftill wanting^ to' cbmplete the ftjuare ;. and it were 
*hafppy, if ia runmng ftream, or pool of water could 
be here imtodutedt Such a conveniency v/ould be 
an unfpeak able advantage to the occupier. But if 
-neither of thefe can be had^ ^ good pump with a 
!^i"ge ftone ciftefny or, in default of that, a brick 
refervoir about 3c inches highy: laid in arras^ and 
Wmmed with g6dd oak plank fliaukl be . contjrived. 
The refervoir fltould ftirroundthe pump in, a cir- 
cular form, and from- the body.tf the pump totj^^ 
rim a plank Ihould be hid, for a man to.ft^jfid 

', - ■ /^. .". -:.:-■.'•• .. Upon 
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upon to work the pump. This refervoir Ihouldl 
conftantly be fupplied with frefli water every jday^ 
and ihould have a plug at bottom to let out fcfac 
&diment, in order to clean it oocafionalty. Fjwi 
thb pump a channel Aiould run to the middle qi 
the yard, and the ground (bould be fo laid out,' tbaft 
the ftale of the cattle fhould run freely mx&. chat 
channel. The moft convenient fpot would be ..>Hi 
the center of the line, on each lide of which Ibciii^ 
be fheds^ with racks from one end to the axk^^ 
for cattle to feed dry in wet weather^ thefe rai^iktf 
may be fo contrived, as to be fupplyed with.M|} 
from ftacks placed behind them for that particu)^ 
purpofe i or with freih ftraw from the barn eve^fjf 
day during the winter^ ;i ,. 

. From this line^ parages of communicatipv 
ihould at all times be open, for the cattle to p3& 
freely to and from the homeftcad. If in thai; 
homcftead there is plenty of water^ then fuch ,% 
pump as I have been fpeaking of will be unnece£% 
fary ; for cattle, wheii they are dry^ if not .rn^ 
ftrained, will find their way to water, whattv^ 
the diftance may be to the place they are won? |o 
drink. . ,y 

. It now remains only to fpeak of the yardi In thiS 
formation of which a little attention will be necef-* 
fary. It fhould be obferved that whatever eiurth 
may be wanted to raife the foundation of any of the 
buildings, Ihould all be taken out of the middle of 
the fquare allotted for the yard, not dug out of 
any particular hole, but gradually taken up, bey* 
ginning deep at the centre and extending from it 
on all fides in a fhallow direftion, till nothing ftt 
Jaft is pared from the furface. This iri time will 
fhape the yard into the form of a hollow diih, the 
true form it (hould bear. By allowing the yard 
the fcope of 70 yaids, there will be room to form 
.a compoft-hill of vaft dimcnfions in the middle of 

it: 
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fcc And if all the buildings aft bontrivcd ta rife 
alx>dt ft, the drmw will' lUdftifity: their cotitcntsinr 
^stid roudd the compoft«-hiUi'a circumftance, that^ 
b&wever criBing it may fcem, will stdd^ many buflidi 
in a year to the farmer^s ftore. • irwill be of no 
fmiil ^vantage )liktt wife in favinpg tbe.labotir^^ 
iAWying out dtaiig to ik>c on fpots at a diftance fVonf# 
the yard^ as the :tinie taken up in filHng and ca^-^ 
^iflg= may be^ enivployed to great advantage in 
j^hyWingy fetxihmg other manure, and preparing^ thei 
land. All farmifefS ate fenfiblc of the lofs fuftainedl 
by moving maniii'e twice ; provided the- fame be- 
AeJEit can- be <)btsiined of rotting aild turning it ort 
the ipot where it is firft made. This, however^ 
will depend in a great meafure on the mixtures that 
tretocompoTe it; If, for inftance, theearth of a 
Keadland were to be mixed with the dung from th© 
♦ard and fullage,. border to be laid on the iame 
field where tlw headland wads thro,wn up, then in- 
dited the difference would depend upon the quan- 
tiry tt> be moved. To bring the mold from th« 
field to lay it on the dung-heap, with a view to 
carry it back again, might generally be condemned 
as bad oeconomy, and yet, if this were dbne only 
to add to the whole mixture a proportionable 
quantity of this earth, this praftice might well be 
juftified, even though a very large fhare of the 
compoft was to be laid on the field, from whence 
the nK)ld was taken. This, however, is a quef- 
tion hardly, worth debating, in a treatife where 
^ fnany'more interefting queftions will naturally of- 
fer, in order to be difcufled. I (hall therefore con- 
^&4ude>thi5 chapter, with referring the reader to the 
plan, in which I have endeavoured to reduce into 
•cue view all that has been faid^ and to reprefcnt in 
miniature the fout fronts of the yard, which I have 
found it difficult to defcribe intelligibly, in words 
•fcafy to be ^nderftartd by every farmer. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. v-.^i 

OJ ibi Ccn/lruaion of the buildings en the ^rjf 

Line of the Farm-j/oid. ', 

OF the buildings about a farm, the firft to brf^- 
confidercd is the dwelling-houfc ; in- thtf** 
fctting out of which, as the dimenfions have ain* 
ready been declircd, there is nothing particbfaf,'- 
except that in laying the foundation, the ceBw^* 
need only be dug three feet deep, and the fou»^ ' 
dation laid on by one brick lower than the level (rfthc* 
intended floor ; all that are laid lower being only^ 
a wafte of materials without ufe. Workmen arti ' 
fond of deep foundations, bccaufe much rubbiffi 
is buried, for which they receive tHe fame price ai* 
for the beft materials and workmanfliip, but gcit-' 
tlemen who build with a view to profit fhould ■ 
endeavour to prevent impofitions : I would how- 
ever particularly recommend, that the oiiter wall} 
Ihould be laid upon thin boards, half-inch elm o^ 
}^llow-dea] are the beft, which tho' of little fubftanCfe 
will infallibly prevent any after fettlemcnt,- prb^ 
vided the ground be dry and nicely levelled uport 
which they are placed ; nor is it neceflkry in houfeS 
of an extenfive bafe, provided the boards are 'i 5 
inches wide, that the lowermoft courfes fhould bfi" 
wider than thofe that are to compofe the wall. • A 
fourteen-inch brick wall, carefully wrought from 
the foundation to the uppcrmcft ftory^ is ftrong^ 
enough for any farm-hoiife ; and a nine-inch WalV 
four-feet high from the floor of that ftory to thel 
roofing may be depended upon, if the materia 
and workmanfliip are good, to laft for ages. 

It will be a very confiderable faving, if the 
earth which is dug for the cellar "be laid tn tht 
foac'e intended for the kitchen and brew-houfe.' 

Th» 
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This earth will not only raifc that Ipace to th^ 
height of the ground flobr of the dwelling-houfcj 
but afford enough to flopfe a^a/eafily on all fides 
id (be whdle extent of the houfe, which in time, 
When the grbuiid iS";fettled, and thOTOughly confo- 
lidated, will be k iheShs of keeping" the back, part 
of. the houfe dry. .-.This will be attended with ano- ^ 
thcrcphvcniehc^^^^for the front Wall, df the celfer^ ': 
' Will bjr tW's xnc^n$ be three feet abpve the level of 
the farm ^d, ;^hic;h will give room for thp wii>. 
dows to b^ aboVe ground, and admit a free circula-. 
tioii of air to the (wry, which by the plan is in- 
tended, to be one gocd room in the cellar. It may 
here be neceiSkry to add, that nine-inch walls for 
the kitchen, as they are only to be carried 7 feet 
high to the eves, will be fufficient ; and for the 
brew-hoiife, very little walling will be wanting, as 
ihat may be c6nftru6ted in the manner* already 
direflied. 

To gain fo6rii in the chambers above, the flairs 

C*" ay break 3 feet into the kitchen^ and this inay 
} done without being perceived, if the workman 
employed be a iiian of ingeniiity. The rife of the 
flairs to tfic firft floor, Will give height for a head- 
Way into the cellar^ and their rettlrn a head-way 
from the hdl to the kitchen i the' middle rooms 
above, will, by this means lofe only 34- f^t of their 
Sirrienfions, and the breach into the kitchen will 
fcrve for cohveniefit clofcts, 

Thfe kitchtn fhould lofe as little as inay be of 
its height, the infide of the roofing fhould be co- 
Ved, and only a tie-beam or tWo, well, fecured tb 
the wall-plates, Ihould crofs it^ as well for ftren^th 
ks for ufe. 

To gentlemen who are unaccuftoined to builds 
ihg, it may be i necefTary caution to note, that 
ill the walU of the cellar are bringing up, the 

P ground 
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ground ihould be well ramuied between the* ^rtfi 
and the folkl ground -, and that, where tbc yfiil^ 
of the kitchen are to be united with the w^Qsj^f 
. the dwelling-houfe, the ground undernestfh i||i^M|i 
not only be rammed, but a thick plank lhai;dtjlj|^ 
laid from the folid ground into the waU 3 feeclp^^ 
to ftrve as a foundation! left th^ walls ^ t^ 
kitchen fliould part from the walls of th£ dw^ 
ing-houfe, and occafion a fettlement. - - A 

Another caution may be necefiary, and t|xa,t gf, 
that every ftory be well bonded. Three Qn^^^i 
bond-timber at leaft, Ihould regularly tie tofietb^f 
the brick-workof everyfarm-houfe^ thcfi^uicf^ 
be laid in between the /econd and ibird coiicfes su 
bove the floors ^ ihc /econd between thcelevifii u4 
ff»elfibj and the third within iwo courjes of tlie 
ceiling. 1 his bond-timber Ihould be juft . ^ 
thickneis of a common brick, or perhaps the 8lh 
of an inch thicker^ 4 inches wide,^ and Ihould Ik 
lapped and pinned at the corners throughout t)i0 
whole building. Thefe minutiae by fome, perha^ 
may be thought tedious, but as a few chapc^M 
at Brft fetiing out are calculated for readers cudf 
of a certain clafs, I am perfuaded that thofe &t 
whom they are deligned will profit by attending 
to them. 

The heavy taxes, with Which the farmer is.bui«» 
thened requires that attention fhould be paid to 
Whatever may be faved. To rooms theretort ci 
the dimenfions which I have allotted, one hand- 
fome faih-window will give light fufficienr, a|id 
except to the dairy no more is required in ea$li« 

It remains only to confider the roofing p£ th€ 
dwelling- houfe. As I liave^ planned the chimniei 
at the ^able-ends, X would particularly recomniepsjl 
a full pitch and failing eves, a foot at leaft oyer 
the fides, and the fame ever the gable-ends. "In 
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fJfighting the g^^^crtjth* window^ of twd bfthCfei 
^ftfay tlfe placed fn -the gables, ffiat: of rfie mJdcilc 
^*o6tti'hTi»5r be atcKiedin flie from wall.- This rrfe^ 
•#tt^ bf conftrtiftib!* ^ill fave e«pence^ and ^i!l 
^befide^ pfcfervfethe roofing entire, than which *W- 
^ifi^*g cftit be mow cfTemiaJ about the feuilcfirig ; f^r 
^"^btofc^ii roofs, how artifickfly foevcr centrived, afe 
^^ery diatfc to Itfek. Irtdeed, ki the methods I have 
propofed, fomt finaS rififtg wSl perhirfps fee necef- 
ftry fe the bicfc Wof for a headway ift af6eridifig 
^•fte flppperttibft llaiMi, but thki flips of lead propef- 
:V ifirtr^tK:ed wifl feciwi the angles fronn leaking 

5; Tfce fc«ii«ng *f the w^-plates for the- roof- 

*thg ftfthili fee 3 bjr &, and of the ordinary rafccrs ^2, 

rfejr 5*; the coupling rafters, which Should be ereiy 

fbtirtl^ 4' fey 5^ «rid Ihould be mortifed and pinned 

St" top, tth^ ricAdied, corked, awd pirmed to tik 

'^all-iplates at bbttoni; The wall-plates fliiowld fee 

%efl tied'at the «fds liy bonds tet Mto the gable* i 

Md at thi? fides fey tyirs acr^fe the partitions; All 

th* raiftei* lliould be ^lotched aftd fpiked to the wall- 

Jrfrteijf and the erbw-fcfet whiA are to compORfe 

ttfe cv?*s fliould be well ^fecured and covered; 

^* In cowing ^e garrets, coHars wiil of coui*fe 

fee introdocea for the fefce -of lathing, which will 

hit a great ftippert to the t'rlirig. ' 

■ ThHc precatnioiis obferved, good tHes (nade 

*th<^ce cfr and a good tyler' en^loycd, a houfe 

tlws- rt>6fed and cotiipleted will want no repairs 

ft* nwariy ycars^ more efpeciaHy if wooden gutters, 

ifdS pkchedi be added td carry off the drip from 

^the foundation i 

- The cow-hottfe ftiolfld be ^brick-building, if, 
ts I have already obferved, backs are the ufual 
WiRctialof the country. Timber4yufldings ape by 
ifeuch-thc dtar^rft in the ^ndr And as iiothif% 
' ^: -^ D a inorc 



3(1 ConfimHicn of the C(W'h§Hfet ft^c<> ;> 

. more is wanted throughout the whole, but-a |)b;B^ 
nine-inch walU about 5 ^ feet hi^h in froot, ^wd ap 
feet behind, ftrengthened with fourceen-inch picr;f» 
the expence will be moderate, and the bi^UdiiRg 
durable. It (hould be bonded about the middjb^ 
the wall-plate fhoqld be tied in three or four placet 
with tie-beams, 3 bjr 6 ; the rafters, 3 by 4, QkhiI^ 

.be notched and fpiked to the wall- places ^-.-n^ 

. ihould fail over the front about 8 inches :. Pan-^s 
jnay cover the roof, and the gables, may j he. fiUfic) 

. up with oak-lathes, letticed for free admittance p(f 

' • the air, as horned cattle ihould never be k^pcii^ 

On the other extremity of this line, may be pl9C^ 

.the ilyes, in the conflrudion of which, ibipe ale 
very curious ^ but for a farm-houfe, a little .fttmk- 

• tion to the fituation and form of fetting th^m/onts 
will be quite fufficient. Every ftye ihoul^. E)^,^ 
feet in front, and 1 6 in depth, 8 of which Jhoukl 
be covered for a refting or fleeping-place^ . . the 
other 8 Ihould be open for feedings The .teftyig- 

. place ihould be a perfed Bat; the feeding-rpjfi^ 

.ihould ilope at lead eight inches from tbe.:JPfift« 

'. ing-place •, and before the ily es ihould rup an;opeii 

channel, at leal^ 8 inches lower than the la^e^i^^ 

^^ . ilope of the feeding-place. This channel ihcKHd 

communicare with a drain of conveyance, wtueh 

.. Ihould carry off the fullage of the ilyes, t^.'S^e 
common rcct\ver of the fullage of the whole y^rl}* 
The number of ityes need not e;cceed • thr«p. 
"Where four brceding-fows are kept, or eveD.£^ 
feldom any two of them farrow jull at a time, aiyd 
it is not always necciTary that even thefe. Ofould 
keep their chambers a full montli ; add rq ttus^ 
that as two hogs are generally fattened in thefaijic 
ftye at a time, feverai may be fattened in tbi^ jfea- 
fon, without much encroachment on the chambers 
W the breeders. -, Watering-troughs may be con- 
trived 



fdr ^fypf^j^g Ai^t^^meiSLt^ nUay be li^Amcd to the 
• ami ^IftiftyfeStfitfs cbriftrUiS^ rbay be fed 

.^->klEi{kcl*ah^^ith- V^tjr little troilble : The fows 
^mliy-bfe allowed 'tte^rdn of the yardy by means of 
fiHih^^dberi^ M^hfte'the^little- ^i^ may be kep ^ 
Wii\*hi^in tfae ehafttfitfife-dU: fit for rite fpir, or'to 

^^TlW^tkryahdilfe'^' Wee the *th«»S(, ©cied only 
kJ^MUAg^Mi^"? the fide^ i^nd' front flioul4 
l^«f%i^kf S5^^hdtftiftg;?r^ timber foontr thm 
;ft/#liqj«»ng^r'r«tirld If ods^ ihould b^* placed lengtfc. 
Wj^i^f ;tthtf alJovd^aftdther in the f^ in 

tfce tOl^key afid;^h^rt-h<Mifej and a range of nefls 
ikdtriktffttt^eiunci th^ The fioufewifes gene- 

?ftHy^t<6fta4hiB poultry, And they are the beft dircc- 
tof^ inf ^ 'fitting vi^ Vlheir- houfes, Tkofe hoWevcr, 
Wh6 aiii mbft. fi^(5c^fo^^ a fmall inclofure an- ^ 

titxc^i (Abided* into feparate plats, planted with 
IdV' growfhg ftrubs for fteit^ing their tender ' 
•bWodsr-thde fliGUtd bewefl fupplied«with water, 
efJJedttHy^ift that d^ir^^ for the brood of 

^ d^kis; in thefe' f^ctoftaresj the different fpecies are 
ifejplarrately Keptj' till thiey have ftreAgth fufficient to 
'1>e^P fatigues are turned out to take 

•tfefe'^'tuiPbf the yard; when new broody are ready to 
ifike'thcir- placftB. ' T^ orchard fhould join to this 
iittolc^rei'' ot rather' the incloibre flK)uld be a part 
bf the ^orchird, that the poultry may have an open 
^ae^ to irange ini a$ fdoaa^ they are fufFered to 

' ^ Kothmg rernains to b^ fpoken qf in this line, 
."^(fckcept tlie wcily thj& garden, and' the orchard. One 

c6hV6hithcY itidtcd u- • wan tiftgy .t)Ot that may be 
^|!^ai4y niadi iii a^ corner of the cbw4ibufe. 
*^ ' If^a well is^ tcf'be di>g', the moftMeoftvehient place 
=^^iirbe feehifiil^be^kitdien, ■ wheit=-Hmrfced in tha^ 
^^'^■' J) 3 nlan.^ 
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f* ConJlruSim pf ibe Rtfirvrir f$r H^Mir* . 

plan ; there it may ax a fmal^ czpencc be mado^ 
fupply the brcw-houfe and dairy, as well gstfafi 
kuchcn. If the water ihould happen to pn>¥0' 
hard, there is an eafy way of foftening it, and thtt 
IS, by minglii^g it with clay in a large ci£tcm> HSk* 
rinor ic about lill thick ^d cloudy, and then leCQAg . 
it ftand cxpofed to the open a|r till it fettles. Ano^ 
ther way of fupplying the want of foft water ii bjf- 
digging a round pic 8 or 9 feet deep, $nd as wa»SK% ' 
in diametjer, laying a double floor ot tiles in ttraii 
at the bottom of ic, and working up the fidet'a]|\ 
t:hc fame niorcar. 1 h^s ihoul(l be maped in fbmi '. 
of a bee- hive, leaving a mouth at top large enougli' 
for a nun to enter, which mouth ihould be cova^- 
ed vnth a lid perforated with holes for tho adnaiif - 
fion of air. The Ocuacion ihould be in iboie CM» 
v<:nicnt angh, where the rain that falls upon the- . 
rooii.u:; nuy be beft collcdled into one pipe, and bjr-. • 
fhat pipe ci.r.vcyed into this refer voir, into whim.. 
a-lcaden pump fhould be inferted for pumping vo- 
the water when wanted. If this refervpir is aiMn 
large enough, hardly any family will ever wanc-< 
water for all the purpofes of the kitchen. An4- 
tbo' tliis wai'^r will grow foetid, and will fmelldU^- 
agreeably v^'hcn frefh out of the pump, yet, cit-v 
pofcd to tiie open air for 24 hours, it will becon*^ ' 
ipcrfeflly fweer, pine, and limpid, and thus fweet**; 
cncd is by far the wholfomeft, as well as the plea--i 
fanteft water that is ufed. 1'hi^ is a faft founded . 
qn many years e^^perience atClayhill in Kent. Per^ 
haps the new diicovery of mixing clay in the re- . 
fervoir may contribute to preferve -the water fwecit^ 
tnit as ti\i\t lias never been tried in the place refcii ■ 
red to, it is not aiierted, bur offered for experi* . 
ment. It is happy for thole. who have a natural ; 
fupply of fpft water ; expedients like thefe arc on- 
ly ihifts ia fitqation^ where that i$ denied. , 
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The garden may conveniently be dil]X)(ed behind 
the fouth h'ne, where the walb of the Icaling build- 
ings; on that line, will afford an excellent afj^ci^^ 
f<*r fruits of the very beft kind. 
• To a houfe for a farm of 200 1. a year, a good 
orchard Ihould be annexed. This Ihould be con- 
t^ous to the garden, but not a part of it. It 
Ihould be bordered on the outfide with the crab- 
apple, as leaft liable to be robbed, and moft neccf- 
fery for ufe, tliere being no medicine more vahiable 
to the fermer> than verjuice kept to a proper age. . 

Having in this manner compleated our foft line^ - 
let us conclude this chapter with an eftimate of that 
part of the premiies contained in k. A dwellingr 
houfe, kitchen, and brew-houie of die dimenfionft 
marked in the annexed plan^ with a cow-houfc, ftyc^, 
poultry-boufe, and wood-houfe, the walls of brick, 
may be erefited, if the land owner will give himfelf 
the trouble to be his own builder, for 400 1. I am 
a^'are, indeed, that in . many parts of England, 
where the materials arc put together in the rough, 
that farm houfes and the appurtenances belonging to 
them^ may be built at a much cheaper race, but the 
calculation that is here made, is for brick or ftone 
buildings with the neceflary carpenter's work, per- 
formed in a plain, but neat and. fubllantial manner, 
fuch as is fit for perfons of a middling rank in life to 
occupy, with a very fmall addition of proper finilhing. 

C H A P. VI. 

Of the ConftruSiion of the Barn, &c. 

WE will now proceed to the oppofite line, on 
which' Ihoirid (land the barn ; and as the 
bam is the prin^p^l building that occupies diis line, 
fumething more is neceflary to be laid of it than has 
already been premifed. 

A bam with three floors will commodioufly con- 
fift of 1 8 bays. The bap of a bam, as I under- 
Hand 
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' (land them/ ^re the intennediate fpaces betwceti'llMS 
main fupports that are fratiied for the mamiinitiiy 
' ftrengthenirig and conneding die whole frabrfc to- 
other, and may properly cqnfift of eight feex. -each. 
They are of* very fittiple conftruftion ; and by know- 
ing how to conllruft nnd connedt two of daeoiy any 
Clumber maybe conilrufted and conneded in the 
•fartc ; icinn^. The geneial fault in building -bams 
•isloadi \; them with too much timber, inlbmuch,that 
I have kc'i fome ready to fink under their own weight. 
- It will, therefore, be doing fervice to gendcmen, 
who may have occalion to erect edificies ot this kiad', 
to Hicw the mi liner in which they may be fubftantially 
conftrudtd, and that at a moderate cxpence. * . ; 
^ In the divifion of a bam, three diings are ncceC- 
fary to be obferved, Firft, The ftowage of the corn ; 
Secondly, The handinefs of flooring it ; and Third- 
ly, The convenience of threlhing and backing 
the grain when it is upon the floors. A bam, for 
thefe reafons, fhould rather be wide than long ; 
•when wide, the flieaves lie handy to be floored ; 
the corn, when threlhed, is eafily backed ; . and, 
when cleaned in the old way of calling, is infinitely 
more neatly performed, than it can pofiibly be wh^n 
the bam is narrow. It is likewife of import^pc^ 
that the floors be large, and that there may.be ropin 
'ftifKcicnt to back the grain of five days threftiing iii th^ 
chaff, that the fixth only may be taken up in cleaning. 
Bams may ' commodioufly be divided in the fol- 
lowing manner ; the extremities or ends to coniTift oif 
two ba3^s, or 1 6 feet each ; the floors 1 6 feet each ; 
-ahd the intermediate fpaces bet\^^een the floors 32 
feet each; and in thofe proportions a barn maybe 
extended to any lengtli required. 
» Thofe farmers wh6 are very' curious in. keeping 
■ feparate their diftlrent kinds of grain, and who, for 
' that reafon would rather chuic to have feveral bams, 
than one barn^ may, by running up partitioos- in 
-the middle of the intermediate. Ipaces. betwecnihe 

floors. 



-iAxiWy difvideba^^ in :^hc mwn^r hftre 

v|dM»fted, at a very trifting expence. ■ ^ . 
-. : Aito diewidtbj, i^4''dteet wide^ w^ wic^ ^od 
ci jpofchfts, anfwer €v«ry purpofe compJctdy ; a bap 

- (jcfS' tfeat width requires tto imaiQdcsaCe <}uantlty of tim- 

ibex to fiipport it^* the bearings ipjjy. be . nicely piio- 

•portioned ^ .and the infide fo contrived a^ to give very 

^. little obftrudioaa to the fiUii^ it. I would exclude 

•J elm timber from bams ; oak and fir work neatly 

• tpgether, and retain their besuings for ages ; bu^SeUn 
. is continually twifting and bending,- and the work- 

pian gets no qoodit by fiaming it, tho* ever fo nice. 

': In the plan, in which is fketched the manner of con- 

foudtii^ the priacipal fupports.of a barn, the ground- 
. plate A A, fig. V; flioiild be of oak, 4 inches by 7, 

laid upon a hfick foundation^ fo as to flulh with the 
'outer face of t^e bricks ; becaufe when there is iio 
; wings, and the bricks preyed: beyond the plate, they 
^ catch and retain the rain, by wiiich the plate is the 

- jfooner rotted* The corner and door-pofis B B, whc- 
. ther of the porches or the body of the barn, Iho^^ld 
' Hkewile. be of i^und fapl^ls oal^, 7 inches by 7, which 

in an upright pofition will fupport any prefliire that 

• can be laid upon them. The intermediate pofls C, 
, ni^y be of found fir, 6 inches by 6, flufhing with 
■ ithe outer edges of the ground and waU or raifing 
. .plates. The intcrties or entities p D, as their bear- 
ing ik long, fliould be 4 by 7, and fliould be tongued 

. edge-wife through the pofts, one fix inch^es above 
the other, to weaken as little as mayl>e tl^e fubftajta'oc 
pi the tx)fts, the fpace between the mortices Ihould 
.. be exa(ftly in the middle of the pofts, and where 
the interties are morticed below the middle, the 
fpurs or'ftruts a-top E E, Ihould be ' proportion- 
ably lengthened, and come below thofc on the op- 
pofite fide, ^t leaft eight indies. The fcantling 
\' of the ftruts, Ihould be 4 by 5 ; they Ihould 
be tennanted into the pofts and raifing plates 
.FF, fo as to flitjfh oh the outfidc, which Ihoiild riin 
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fair throughout the whole building. From the potts 
ihould fprii)g the principal or coupUng rafters H M 
to the full pitch, that is, eight feet jierpcndicute 
height above the beam, or' hi length 1 8 tect each ; 
diey Ihould reft on the beanas, and be tenrsinted iii- 
to them ; their fcantling at the bafe 6 by 5 ; ar top 
the upper fide Ihould be diminifhed' to 4 inches. A 
fclid piece, 19 feet long, and 10 mches fquare, cVit 
catering one w^y^' and ftreight through the middle 
the other, will make two pair of thcfc couples*' Info 
thefe couples fhould be tennanted the purKnes GG, *^ 
incfies by 7,, to fupport the fmaU rafters, thefe piAr- 
lines fliould.run in a dired line, and fhould be tefi- 
nantcd and pinned into the principal raftefs^ and 
fliould be cutfo as to anfwer then: bevel. 3%e fnniall 
rafters ftiouW be 2 by 5, tx)rrefponding to the depth 
of the principals, fo that the infidc of the barn will 
fhew fair from end to end. The principal raftet^* 
fliould be clafj^ and pinned a-top, and the fmaill 
rafters morticed into the puriines. The dotted linfcs 
1 I> fhew the width of the porch, and likewife the 
place of the framing pofls in the body. 

' For allowing room in the ir|fide, which is thfrchief 
objcft, I have given two views, fig. VLand VII. In 
fig. VIL the braces A A are tied by the hammd-- 
beams B B, and fhould be tongued thro* the pofts 
and rafters, and Tccurcly pinned, and the princi|>al 
rafters are ftrciigthencd by the collars C and D, dbe • 
lowcmioft of which fhould be tailed into the rafters 
for greater fecuritj' againft fpreading. Fig.' VL dif- 
fers in nothing from the ordinary method ot conftruc;- 
tian, except tliac the ttruts, a a, are thrown back fbt 
the freer admxfSon of the fheaves, inflead of {land- 
ing upright. ; , • . ' * 
In returning the angles, there are many ways, but 
■ the fimpleftis the bell, and that is, byclafpingor let- 
ting the plates into one anotli^r fo as to fiufh, and 
then tennoning the corner pofls into them above and 
b^ow. And to Itrcngihcn the angles ftiU p:iore, . a 
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4k6rt fpor may be'^rung from the poft on mc1| 
Qde^ .'ukI may be ^[larticed and pina^ into thli 
j^tces, wluMih will tal^€ off a confidefgble part ^ 
t|i$ ftreiS) and ior evcrprefcrve the angles frcnqL 
ipreadtng. 

; It retnairvs now only <o fpeak of the tie-beam4 
aM their brace$ \ tbofe below (hoi^ be three hf, 
ffir, . croked and pkined tO -the ground-plates, 
at 1 6 inches djibance from the po|b i thej|m>qld* 
lie fiat on briclc fpundauons^ and wiU tenv for 
bottoms to the backs of the thrcihif^ floors, fome^ 
thing of tl^is kiiid being necefiary^ h^A they 09. 
other ufe. . The tye^beaois to the wall plates above| 
may be of the fame fcantling ; but Cbould be cork** 
e4 wd pinnedredge wife, levelkd and brou^ 
neaiier to thepofts, for the fake of bracing. 1 ho/ 
braces (2 4 fc^.6) fhould take their rife a feet be-.^ 
low the xniddk of the poft, aiid fhould extend 8. 
feet, that is, one third of its lei^h upon the tjrc*. 
beams, and may be let in about an inch, and Jap 
ppon both the poft and tye-beam» being Ibrong^' 
fecured byfv^o pins to each. In the. fame manner 
the tyes at the angles fhould take pJace; tbofe 
Jxipw ^ould lie flat on brick foundations : thofc 
above be tongued into the plates. 
/From this body of a bam, 16 feet high, wingi. 
^may be extended 10 feet, which will add a va^ 
^extent of barn-rppm to the building, the advantagjO; 
of which is well known to every farmer ; and as 
thefe "wings will add very Uttle to the general ex^. 
pence, it is the intereft of every land-owner to ac^ 
comniodate his tenant when if can be done^ upon 
moderate terms, in order to enable him the better* 
to pay his rent. VVere the body of the barn to be 
comp4cted, a great part of the timber that will be 
;iecefTary to form the wings, would be taken up 
p filling up the interlKces; and the quantity of 
'weajiier-boarding, upon the v/hole, v/ouid be near- 
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ty diuble. Th^'jFtorches in wiiigcd barns are the 
greateft expchcc ; "yet as only onbbam iS propoled 
E>r a farm of 266I' a year, ft riiiyht thought rca^ 
ifehablc that it ffioulJ he burlr TOmpfcte/ -Th^ 
foundation for the grc?und-^platff iriuft be rf brii^ • 
tihe ground-plate mnft be<)r oak, ind fo toltift 'iihtij. 
corner-pofts. The porch-pofts muft be the' ^ni^, • 
.arid as they rritift be r6fefethishj and fuftajh*thc 
doors, tl^ may bi exchangee! %t tihofe alldtfcd'fw 
die Body of the building, and ordkiarjr puhchedris 
'placed in their ftead* The cbrrier-pofts 6fcethigk, 
ihay be 5 by 5 ; .the ^uhtheons, 4 by 4 ; thebr^kdes, 
. 3 by J i die tranfoms,' 3 by '4 -, the grouhd-pljlte^ - 
'3 by 6-, and Ae wall- plate, 4 by 5 ; the quirtei^- 
ing, 3 by 3 ; and .thl^ rafters, is thtf arc pretty long, 
;.aud have ho purlihe^ (hpiBd fee 3 by 5; tie-beaths 
there muft be above and bclow^ and they muft* be 
% by 6 : on the weH fecurlng pf difem, the wh^c 
ftrerigth of the wings depends. "VK 

' Tne covering or the barn, were it not foi^ tfec 
harbour it affords to vermin, I could wifli tabc'^if' 
thatch, as that is leaft liable to be hurt by pitt- 
ing-, but vermin and fire s^re two very great tflb- 
jeftioins t6 thatch. It is on theftf accounts that'll 
recommend tiling, or flating to all the binldjng* 
d30ut a farm-hotife. Slating is a very light "diifA- 
ble coverinor, but in many places much twfi*e^ 
^ipenfive than tiles of any kind. Pan-tilin^'Ss » 
very reafonable, and may be profitably ufed fdf4tHy • 
^cthcr building about ijie farm'ex<*pt the'l)itrh,- 
; but as that requires a clofe cQvering, to keep-'cftit' 
driving rains and fnow, great cafe mould be't^Sjin 
to make the roof fecure. Pbintinj^ in the ihitne 
is fometimes ufed, but that I by no means appr&t^,* 
'becaufe the mortar is veiy apt t<5 moulder aciiong' 

tfte corn,'which califes a grirtyfigfs thatcs^ n^vbr 
"bcfemoyed; ^ ' "' '''" ^''^*' ci- ■ ■^^'■- ^* 



V Tcv complete tljif article of jthejjyn, let V? jui^ 
t2!^^j)QKKt of lihj^.floorjng, which it would b^ji 
*<K>nfi(krable iaving to the occupier tp be prc^^OT 
./equrcd' : a mixtuf?e. of lime, . 9ut hprfe-haif,, druy 
'.^nfir. ^^^^Ai^^h .and hb;:fe-dung laid pr^^^ 
ib^ck^r^wiU n^^ tj^e door iaiipenei|;r^ble to vcrtn^ 

V. Pcrbaps it may be thought. .too,^inut^,t<>.g](^ 
any direcUoai^ab^ floor ; yet as;l 

^l^ayc.feen the Jgji)^ of many floors foon rottecJ^^^- 
WQuld give tijijis -cation, that infte^wi of laying them. 
,^pQU the round^iHey ibauld be 1^ upon httle briqli::^ 
pier5^ alx)ut four'fcpt alundoTt T^ giv^xtjk 
ja^t a fpringynei^ of great ujfe in tW|hihjg ;^ Jaiid 
withal will prcfcrye the jpifts from decaying •, tfidb 
^&^Uld-be 4^ by 5, of gpod, found fir laid cdgp^^fi, 
<)ap4 the boards jwith. which they are floored flioiUd 
/=be i4-.inch wefl-feafoned oak, well plained, aqld 
jointed ; and fliould be firmly rarnmed togetj^jfr 
;,^d douled, and afterwards .pi^qddown upop tKe 
ijoii^s ^ -a ;nai^ XhcAild not bd ufed in the yf\iQ]p 
, floor. This, floor, ftquld,ruh the whole width <)f 
,the barn, andjbpuld be terminated, at the porch' 
]door^ by Aiding r^ks, to take ofifoccafion ally. 
. . Xh^ door3 f annot be. made too light, fo they be 
of yellow-deal, lodged with the iame, and ftr^ngt^- 
^e^^d with braces^ running diagonally from one cor- 
oner .tP,tJie pther. The hooks upon which the dpQra 
t^rn, fhould, be proportionably flrpng, and the 
hingesffhould run the whole bi;eadth. yf the dopj, 
ihould be let in;a ir;> aqd fliould. b^.riyf ted. Upijiri' 
:th!e middle, of tb^ lower and; vipper ledges, aqd 
jffcpuld be partic^ U>ick afl4 flifpng. towards; 
.ihe,flioulder5^ , . . ; ^ , .... .. ... 

,. . This barn,. ,,1 84 feet.in .leng:E^.'44 feet widcj m- 

: eluding thc.iyings, ^nfi 30 fcethigh frpm Uie flopr 

io the ridge, will, With the averiyes at Mch eqd. to 

.\ thg 



ff the 4ivcUfng4iouft^ ^&c« xiui^ite^fbutfciline^'iifti 
the cKpente of this foam : wiUitidt ^leiliipk^lar:)^ 
-tmifidcraUewttititiay ^Kenv^iicfns^be cxnnfxhr- 
fed, if the woii^Mfffi iureriioifteft^fiM^ j^^ 
tftociDg' the itdt-^3Wtl:iiidttefe^;!tHikb^ 
foe lc& diu 22 yirds in depths and .kir:tMgt& tht 






dkary. * : 

HOUGH tfi the cofiftruaiSci- ^^ ttib IM^ 
I hfl:v« tetdt^ tb6ice til? lt(nbermaM>riQJh, I 
weukt by m fheaffit ki^fe vhefe <if the (bil>le>^ 
iie ilu:!). Corn js apt ^ 4if$m«aft a ih«jftifldS 
^m tfat dmip in Hofne add hrkk hfoMlfi^ 4i^ 
ii T€17 difagreeabfei tml mMfhbg 6f tbit kiiifd^ 
«D be tfpprrrhen(§ed tn fhabiies'! (lara^kik^ lamt 4]i< 
* e^iit^ibiiky ire tbertfore thcf «iify oMshm^^ 
CM mxi fhcuM h«v^ plftce y$^be tot)fti'^i6bi«4»^^ 
(Gildings whai« mimiia c^any kihdal^ m htioifi 
fined. Add to this, that in miller jf^toii^ j ts^kik^ 
itene ^«fc tefs-eicpdftffive tbk*i tkttfeer; A ttrlcfc 
fe^adihg &6 ftet in krtgthj -!i4 fe^t-^idej^'afrf'*^^ 
ftfet h%h td the ev^s^ imy bt tt^fed fitjm 
iitatid^ciott)- 'and ^tar^ered v4tK ^^n^l^,^ ^teh^f 
IkiOtcdi and 3ferfi^»hed Witfi !raf^ ^M^a^^ ikA 
^f^r poRverik^ncics, for i l^gl; nl'#ly,-*ru|)pG6tt| ^«H# 
^pviilfe t)f thfc loft t<> be'orfy -9;4ncfetei^* H^^^ 
fttength fuffici^t, i( care b^ taken 4ri-^hK5 r^efl^ 
M diis ftafete I wei^a^ave |-«^(irt8 at r^^^eetftinii 
each other, and oir^r each • Sofer «^ ^i^^ ? Jght^ 
4ii»re &odld tikeWiie %« at nria&y' '#ihdb|n^-both 4i» 

xh« 



thr ^xmt and bttck'Walls v for intlie heat c^fummtir 
.otftlo c^nhot bekebt too CGk>rt cIm^ windows m«^ 
:Jbe:nKiccd buft fhould have (biltters tso clofe in tfi^ 
titiiMser^ when wax^th is as nccdBaiy m p^e&rvp 
^Jicftkh jis coolndsi &; in the iuimaen . ^ 

: • Tftsre is nothing particular in the eimftrudioii 
of ^e Stable^ except that opfcntRKS ihoukl be left 
to the hay-yard, to receive the iayv suid in thb 
front to take in ftraw* And as I have alrcad/. 
mentioned oclier conVeniencies that ttiay he con- 
trived: I (hall cbriclude wifth'^ty obfenring, that 
in the front-wall a ftobt jpiccc of bond-^timbdr 
fliould $e laid abotJt the Keight of ^ feet, firt- 
iiilhed -with ftrong pini for holding the harncfs, 
bridles^ &g« than which nothing is more neceflaty 
j^bout the liable. \ f >. 

^ AdioiniiKg to the ftable^ to the r^ht, ihould ftfnd 
^he,clialfe-:houfc^ to which iKould be cdntinued t!ic 
loQ}'boufe, and WQpd-houre» buildings divided fhxti 
t^ other 0;ily by thiiipartitioBs, and of no coa^t^ 
defile expence^ as the walls need only be 9 inchei 
thicl^- their Jkigbt, eight fi^t^ their covering pain 
ti)^ aJttd the Tftlerft a by 5 only. The diaife*hoi& 
S ffte<i the to6l-lK|ufe» 10 fpet». and the wood-^ho\rfb 
ij^ fe^, in all 34 feet in length, by. 16. feet in wkM^ 
laoay be erfft for 5^1* 

Qn the left Jb^d ft^qfuld ftafed the clmff-hQufe an^ 
ftraWrloft* . Thefe Ihwld be of confiderable dimen- 
6onS| parOQuUrly thf loft which ihould cojfnmum* 
cate with the fibable, . and need only be divided frc^ 
9; by a (tout wooden partition r^^hing as h^h as the 
eyes only> The ch^ hcrufe need only be 6 feet hi^y 
TfvhJch will give height and room tof the ftraw-bib 
Ek^des a door to the <:h9^-houie, ^h^e ihould be %, 
t^5i|HJoor -above^ for the readier fupplying the ftablesj; 
cvefy contrivance for diipatch fl^oiUd be attended to»^ 
Irbt^e tim^ s ^ eq^al y^Iuq V[ith; cnoney 1 and \% 

.;. ' th<^ 




48 ConfiruBion sf tbi Siahk^ Granary^ 

tfaaik equd7¥a|LK^^asr.diii:f;dulqp^^ caoaibC'fib^M 
bovefi^ at »^ |tfiee;. . * ' ^c! cr..f n.. i ^-^-r nir? 
vl Tbffx^aff-iiaiife and Icdt bfi^ 
ing::tt) tbe &a15ec£. the, fame fang^^ 

JDi^.adber than dcfsntSp ctsitrmg^.isa^ iife^^A^^pntijI 

ally built for 5oltr;^ . / \ ^-v-^- ^^-\' --^ "^PS, ^ 
y.'-£etweeii.tlKl tiflHbi^klkig ^ t£(e ]^bi^ 
ficrpa&gc^^ragg^ns^ &e.:cfl^iuH ftaikl 
. Vxlges^ liic in lutmbrr: tbe£b ^fhoulil be S fterwdtf 
. m in>nt> .8 ^feet b^b^ and i (T feet m dq)tii;.-3md&d«aE^ 
liiemrtnay Be |ik£ed the grafiaiyi - This grasari^iMBi^ 
loe of A !new:c<Mi£ni£kion^ ndC. ibot^ e&peSfive^pidtt£( 
.hs^ dean thoie t^n the pltiait^plaik^ butJsktesr'^ 
adapted to the pwp6& oT pte&rvilaji com: TSsK^it 
htts«that Ibpport this granary^ asanas a]readj.i:)eeib 
noticed^ .will ibmi the cait-kxlges^. and tbfc .ptodi 
tibat otiierwi&cwoald be wanted io ibppoir tfae cdnc^ 
ing of 4iie cart-lodges willicTveL the pufpofe-iof :^iJtfct 
ers to fupport the joifts for the floor of the granar^; 
The. fides of. this granary need not be above 8 feet 
high, and the framing it (hould in^rery refpeftThet 
the fame with that of the bam. already defcribedi: 
Winftead^of weather-boardiog thfe upper part;: I 
would advlfe lefticihg, for the f re6 admiffion of ther-tfir 
to the ftorcdx:orn. - To defend if frdm rain», tetli!i&* 
, eves,overhaiJg:the building at ieaft. jfS inchei^and ^fidt- 
preferve grain, puncheons (hould be rangcid on every 
iide . upon a^Hne^-.abbut iZ inches within the' walls,' 
to leave jufl: room enough for a hiah to" pafs be- 
tween them and the walls. ^Agaihft thefe puncheons,' 
hoards at leaft i \r fliould fe franied t6 the height of 
(^ feet, which thea-will have the appearance of a k^rgji^ 
cheft placed'^irialdhg d greiirV-ot!)!!); wlth'6fii>^a'fpac€' 
left to pafs round it. This-^ill preferve the grain 









grain may Ibmetitnes be fhlfted^oadi fc8tencki$''«Qii 
%L'4&alr.'«Mi» kep$' fit ibi^ tifo QlsKMr fiafensi i In 
^Urarasati^ ftl0eptt|>ni7. fae^coJEtt^ the -flqoci 
^!ldcadbE|^ jBC^ ^Esdbcs.nifldaf^ be eid&i 

nc grain, without lofii^ much tinto^: ' ' ^ 
X SttrJbon^ af.^tbs ciiificeJki^ be partictilttrly 
ttWKtod to;. > WfiUftfea^n^^iF^kank muft. not on^ 
tA^flnfe'cufrc^i but they m^ be trell pkocd^ 
edged; mndtoogtieckr The fia-eeps^- o£ which chrro 
QiMdd:fae>o|ie & cvfsrjr <Kvifibni, ifacmld be nicdf 
fittad^ . To-de tkktbe fcteen-makermtift fix them 
hhftrat.^fiaaics^ : and the carpenter will then have 
Mr-diffitulcy. to fit them to the floor. The valves 
tikaijDpen underneath, muft be well -fecured with 
ftrmig, iungi»9 bolt^ and locks. The whole toge^ 
thcr^ 1 eflimate at X40L nearly^ The npence theraM.- 
fotcvf the buildings on this Hne will ftaod thus ; . ^ 

Stable^ ^•— --^ *-* : ligtaio 

Chaife-houfe^ tooLhoufe, and wood*^ 

houfe, with a pidgcon-loft over > 80 : o : o . 

them if thou^t ncceflSiry 1 

Chaff-houfe, and ftraw-loft, -^ 50 : O : O 
Cart-lodges^ and gnmary^ -^^ 140 :p: o .: 
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df /i&^ manner 9[ Confiru^ing the Fi^difig-Jheh a^^ ' 
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,N the Weft-fine, inlteadof ati^mlPef4rfcriby 
ftanding promifcuoufly in the yard, I would 
ere& an open Ihed, fumi(hed with rapks the whole 

£ cx^ 
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50 CcnJtruSim of the Fitiitig -Jbt^ 4ml Gfiffw^ 

extent, except leaving only coaTciuciit openii^s for 
the;. cattle to . communicate with, the '. nomfrfWaij 
This (hed need, not be morc t^iM aipe feet dres^ 
the back a oine-ioch brick-^alL tweUe het: )tt^ 
iiengtbened by fourteen inch piersat afapuP ttt^fffT 
diftance frpm .each other, and ckieJ Wid^Jiilii^^ 
tWo brickJs fqiiare^ A plate o£ four indiGS-4n^<V 
iupported by oakm pofts of five inches 'fqua^ 
fliould ;form the front, and rafters of two )yy.^ir^- 
fhould fupport a covering of paa-ttks jpii;hip^ 
mortar. A channel to cany off the water (bofl^U' 
run along the front ; and. fhould be jfo contiiyowi^. 
as to convey the fuUage to the middle of rthe y#rd^ 

Thde iheds will be gE infinite ufe io< winter ifoi 
iheltering and fteding fheep in fevers weather*^ 4^<m^ 
which purpofe, and that only, if a number oiikii^tfp^' 
were to be kept upon the farm, the money vwMd-- 
be well laid out, if the occupier was to be- the pfiy- ' 
maflrr, . ....... j--- A" 

If a pumpflipuld be neceflary, the .nethod of <:on*- 
ftru&ing it t!b fupply water for a number of cauJer 
is this i having dug your wejl, and fteined ic^ yoit 
are next to adjuft and fix your pump properly, 
and then dome your well nicely to dole it* This 
done, you are to level a %3ce all round, to die dif- 
tance of four feet ; and having a quantity, of a^ras 
mortar well wfought and prepared, lay a lay^Fof^ 
\ve;i burnt tiles fo as to cover die whole fprap* 
'I his done draw a circle round the pump at the dif- 
tance of three feet from it evejy way, and round thi|.» 
draw xnnother circle nine iiiiches wider than the firit. 
E,xaftly in the middle bf twecn thele circles, at ti^q^ 
diiiariGe of .fix feet from each- other, dig. hot?/ a»^ 
ram in^iinail oaken pofts about 2 inches Iquare,- 
and 2 feet 8 inches high ; thefe being well fecured, 
U^^gin-tobuM your ciftern of weU-burat .nine-i/ic1^. 
bcick^ cefifCinted with the &mei oaorcaD in whicb^ 
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"Gfihe l^hnef ^f PUntii^ the "Hcniijieai. 5-t 

Vdu Ma your fitft fioor of tiles/ d^^^^^ to fill up 
«ie '^(ianties about the pofts \Vith the ^rcatefl: iiic^l^, 
lti%dl dli thfe uutfides. 'as die itifide. 
' vWhien 'ydo liave' railed }1iut- dtcular-wall fo tHe 
^pii* hei^t, whitfH will be abdiit eleven c curies' 



ii. the catptaittar, 'by means of the ujprighr pofts, 
miift'fk^re tnetdp^ ah oaken-.rim o inches wide,,' 
iSSi^i incfr^ thicK, rounded off at the edges : the 
tv^Hole beirig thus far completed, the plummer is theiv 
. te'jfttfrblind the pump wim a leaden collar, rifirig a- 
fe^' '3 ihchfes, in tfie ileck, ahd extending about 8 
Wer.ffie tiled-^obh Another floor 6f tiles may then 
be Idd in in^s' to eoMe over the firft, and cover the 
ltea,>fld then a'thirda The fuller of water this cif- 
ea* is fcejit, the better ft will* hbld ; ^hd by its cir- 
trtllar form^ a number of cattle may drink at a time, 
ifridlotit danger df hurting one another* 
- Thfe ererabns on this lihe Will be t^ery moderate* 
feheds 164 i^X. in length, with a nihe-inch wail, 12 
feet higjh behittd, m^y te erected, covered in, arid 
fbmiAed with racks for 90I. the ciftern, with a wood- 
en pump, ^b6Ut roh in all iboL 

*. . . 

. . Of thi Manner df Planting the HomefieaL 

THE homeftead as I have already fdd, fliould 
be fome dry Ipot about the middle of the . 
farm, and if polTible, well fupplyed with water. 

If it be fenced in the manner before directed, the 
biuildrrigs, garden, and orchard, fhould occupy one 
angfle of it, by Which a proportionable part of the 
fehting will be faved. Four lines of 3 1 o yards each 
will enclofe the whole 20 acres j and about the mid- 
dle<>f each of thefe Hues, JPipei^n^ ihould bfe left to 
falHitate the communication, wSi eveiy other par; . 
of the farm. ' 

£ a Within 



^'Within thefe lines, at fl»' cTiflsahce ^-'^feti^, i 
would have tovii of Dutctt dtm-plant^, 24 ^<xt fi^ii 
'''icK other j thefe in a ftrort tiihei if yieR ptdm" 
111 form an admirable Ihade 'ih'the'li!i^nkt<fr;' 
JHelter ih'the winter, in VhtcVtKe^t^lefiHHisaai 





Kin fdDttcf the hiMe^ at a conyehicttt aiftattcfij' ^Mfek 
will laft till the young tnees 2!rt d(lt <tf dinjg»i^ ^W^ 
cxpence muft not be thought much of; wh^n {q 
great a convenience to cattle^^is in view j and when 
it is confidered likewife, that at the fatne time that 
it defends the i^ew planted tre^^^.i^^ pTptcd alio 
the rifing quick on the outer fence^ which it is of the 
iftmbft 'tidhfcqiiehce for the^ bccuj)icr to jjtfdEife 

;'' BeRdes tfiefe tarn of elms, ■ t '^iwuld imdtCpttStit. 
ymcty of other dlately gnow&^g * trees, ..rit ♦oiferiHc 
'hbnirftcad 5 fiaich- as the ^£efnut, the walnut, tbeMtt, 

tKef . pine, the tiiouhtairi afli, thfe fhiden, mi'M^iMc 

were iny little eminence the ftMberiry;*^ HsiSoql 
^\vt)titd plant fotnetimes in clumpg^"^ ff^is^tktlieai ift^fis^ 

fr^cs, avoiding, however; the ■ WatfeKhg-t^kce^i * wgr 
'.which, I wouia never have a treeof any Jdnd^ hisomk 

I Itnow that the txytting-of kaw< in ftanding wtttr 
^vliere catde Mially drinks isV^iy : pemiciom ta dWr 
ihtfakh.^ Near' r&nnifcg ftreami i^s ^Obfeivatk^-iiriiwt 
Sio"'betcgarded. • ■'■ " ■;■-:''' =.-. " "• - .■■\^..>u\ r^i . 

' * '-A homeftead orncmiented itt '^Ws 'mafificr,^ at ktm- 
it^trliJing expence at firff^ mlgHt^Jtff&id Isbth pl^ifiv 
'iAd coiiveiiiencfe ^6- the^ (>dcbfne^i ttod yfeldJ m^dh 
^pfofit to tM4an<lH3\vtiferi I'redi geftecdly3ii«^ 




'ri^hefl iTOi^iftPOSiLks are o&ieSrved^^ gjrbw to ««M-r 
Vrnfettfe ifla^aftiiSe^n diy^ffXHi iirii^ibreftl/iwheaqittel: 
^%tfd<>th€rafiSffia^4er'^*ht;*d^ v^ixmiQ%: 

^'^^erc needleis howeve;/ tohal iige uppa a fobjea that 



'9 M«sWont »'jR>yL'4efign jj? .P9!i*^o forniib a 99m- 
i>s1§fe<^^ of I3i4ft yard! of|;n<:«e, wjth fi liiiw 




^f!^ ;ivffh .jxjlbj-jtjg; plantir|; ,300 trees of variojB 

■^ • ■ ■ -. ■ 

If ' . . . ■'-. ' " ' " ' ■ ■ 

':i; ii ::. .■ b'^w ^oDrnt itjr.'f- , >;.^ . 

•?^Toi)!pfti5a^%k¥^ d^^ (^ plan upon p^per for ^- 

X viding a fjuiii into fields of regular dimenfipi^ ; 

A)!teitjfe)«ot f(> e9&f Jo^cftrry focl^ la j^l^imQ executipn* 

jTto- 4cr^lllii, we: jinjft fuppofe tl>i& portiqn of land we 

. kay^tt) diyid(c> a j^fc&pfew, ^l eCpiws foil; pf foUr aU 

^«|tiattyiwfttercd, tod'allc^^^ a fup-.. 

.'pofiddCi as idle^u ic ift /phip^!^: ^N^e.muQ: ther^^ 

.^Qn3/e9dc^ViWJ?:ta: ^^i09^^ to the 

gben^ Qr4w; <tf WWrej. tq cwreiQ: its.iircgvil^ a3 

^muck^ UMly be^^^ to wjdfir ^feat cpovenjcnt by 

-lOBty, which. in Jtijwde ftate wwldbfi Y^ 4efedtive, 

iMoch tb(33efcre,muft jdcpehd upon t^^.cam^ty at ttic 

z^mcyjoif' who lis, 6toptey©4mJ^ 

in judging of the fltuatipn/ the foil^ Jth^ Qojkdition, 
- und the. .yifes ., to : w^icfi Ae fev^ Parcels may inoft 

praperly '.beifidfliVQlBedp , Some general obfervations, 
.'may. How^'<a: be p|i\^e:tq the Jand^?wn^r,^whoin 
•:6»fe?i»«f Wn©^!!^ ^m^ nqt wbeHy confide in th? . 
.::jvdgmeflt vp^Qtb^rs^r . : 

7i,-dAnd fir&y r€»rd ifliguld be ha4, .^er ^ thorough 
i^&ttm^^jto thf; w4 foT wbid> tb^ knd is naturally beft 
tjukpted. If iar> gcafe, ri)« . jn^rlpfures fl>p^ld be fmall j 
^jforiauxle ddHg^t birequent change^ wdihrire much 



54 Of. tbtiniexior Divifyn ^tbcFarm^ . 

the fiiftcr by often feeding iiT^efli p^jflwe. If for- 
cora tbe-inclofvifcs Ihould be more cxtenfivio ; from ■ 
lo. to 20 acres I account the pipper medium^ Inclo-^ 
lures of lels than 10 acres, lofe much of their produce^ ■• 
, by ill-ploughed headjands ; birds firom the nedgei, 
and other annoyances; ^nd mclpfures of mprethaQflQ-'- 
acres are hurtful to cattle itx the cultivation, ' ■ 
But another, and more momentous circumilance| 
fhould be particularly attended, to in the divi&xQL oTa 
new farm ; and that is, the nature of the IbiL It is of 
the utmoft advantage to the farmer, to haye Jus. fields 
divided into wet and dry. If his fields arc of this 
complexion, he can at all feafons fuit his labour to 
his circumftances. In dry weather he can plow;thof^ 
inclol'ures, that are inclining to wet ; in wet wcathei; 
Ke can ftir thofe that are dry. But if hisinclbi 
fiires Ife promifcuoufly) one part wet, and aootho' 
part dry, lie mufl then always work to a great difad- 
vantage. , . . ■ ^ . . .; 

A third obfervatiori is no lels tp be attended to than 
the former, and that is, to* avoid as much as may bei 
inclpfing barren with fertile land in the fame field, be^ 
caufe they require diflerent methods of cultivation, 
different manures, diflerent . fpedes of grain ta h6 
fow*d in them, and, in Ihort, their whole procefe of , 
management tp be different. ' ^' '' ' ,' 

A fourth obfervation is, the manner by which- ift* 
xlofures may be moft properly watered. This is* an.-, 
cflendal confideration, on the jufl: projection of which 
the old farmers placed the chief art of enriching snci;'. 
improvirg land/ ; - : , 

' Thefe general obfervaticns being prcmifed, let: it 
fuffice for the prcfent to form a gdncral efUrnate 6f.i ' 
the expence of dividing a farm bf 500 acres into v* 
fields of 20 'acres each, and of fencing; them. in the 
common maimer, with a three feet ditch and a bant " ' 
'thrown up^ and planted with quicks This may be 

■ •• ' done 
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.1 ^tf^M^Wi>i^ F^f^ 5^ 

dpi^ iJpon im: > ^6tagf all over England, at two 
Ihilltngs and: fix-peace a rod, and as there will ht^ • 
found to be nearly. i«64 fod, the 'fuiii' total may be 
efticQatcdat^i9l. i7Si .''..> 

Harki^ fldw bcotight the fton into tdttantabfe con-* i 
edition, it piay be proper to bnng the whole fflp^cip'^ 
intooiie yiew, 

:£)k!cloiing and feicing &e otiteMiniefi, ^ 

V -ii'27 rods, 9 feet wide, 9 feet -> 319 17 
.L\hi^, at 56. a rod ■ • ■ ■ j • 

Planting trees ^ ■ •' ■ 100 ■ 

Buildings oh the fouth liiip »■ 450 o ' -- 

ftuildirigs on the north line . -j^ — 34-5 o • 

j^dildings on the eaft linje 395 o '-; 

Butiding? on the weft line v 100 d' 

Ranting and fencing the homeftead^ 
orchard, &c. 

Inner fencing 319 17 

^ gates and ^ftsi ti»oughout th^ farm 50 o^ 

. t< H 1 I II III 
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Tlie prinim^fe upon which the diimate of th&^^ 
buUdibgs is founded, is, by calculating the prite dT 
all the materials in the roughy and rating th^ juft*' 
double- when j^t togetlier. In er€<2i«Bs in- wMdi'I. 
have been my owi* builder, I have foUhd this^JBethec^' 
of computation pretty exa£t, and rh^ ventre tb' " 
aflfert, ^at whoever ^ proceeds upon die faiiie plan^'- 
if he meets with honefl: workmen, will-find in plaJi^'- 
buildiBijg^, the rale hol<J good/ It muft howdver be 
6}>fcnred, thatfin h^h-fiailHed buildings, this me- 
thod of eflimsiting, will by no means anfwcr the par- 
pofb; In thofcy die worlonanlhip is three partial? 
Ijaflr 96 the expence. 
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Comparative vino of laPgt'M<fmMUFma7^^- ~ 
%!t w WW* taj^i a :viei*( of She nccd&kf ifil^^ 

..H^,,.^. ^«:-ji^*^hiA the^..2?<^ i^^^yeat farmer pfc» 

fcoiifc ^i^\ be^jw ; me^ as pojibte, :b\|t:. it; ii^u&>|)C 
<ubtontialV Qtbcg^ct it yjf^: \^jioi^^ 
jrcpalnT. Me muft have a little cellar, abgitfA;r*fifcl 
iguaie,^ - imdeJ?gWi3w4 X W^ '4e 'growid-flgtf 
roiifi: have a ;g^o4^^^ ij the U^i^ffMCt 

1^ die Iv^l^. with an oven, zxiA^S^?!^. tcK)m Wudrs^ 
si^duimg • to ' the^.: there muft: J^e^vii^. be^ .. a SsSx&a^ 
gyM£yg^£A-.a i^^ a paaijy:, .^a»d a w^-laottfeii 

ycrp TO\^ ^ twa ^ani^rs^ and two gac4 
ficts/fcr the fermer's family. Stiok-a h<3Mfe llHiiit/ffflbH 
fi^oiialiy.witi^ wiU not; coft left tbwt i-ook; ^ri 

1 ^e xxiufl; have a ^4na}l ^ardi^lw'dr.c^chiaidy^^ plfitted 
wih-apple^j pears,, ,^^^ ?hpni^, eWeroarieai 

i^lwnbs^ and otbejr. ^eful aod . f^eabW r^its^ idiie; 
l^tii^qf whic^j. will j^% lo}. 1/MPVS^9*^ 
haip at leaff J^Qje^- by -^o, w|tht -la tbre&iB^ ^^^^p^ 
vbfch .. according t<^ the forfueif , >yiU c<>ft;ri(»t ;^^A 

fbw-houfeKAab^ wd^ftye iopLii>J?«ft^ 

}n a'lmall yarjdl,' 81, -C^ter fencjing ^e^L/jvs^ n^ itom 
fbj^cir^ divide^^ini:o .S fields^ of ^i^pr^tci^c^ ^^md j^ 
rfV acres for tl}ij ifjcpcftoad^^^^^^ ^di 

^th ti^Tiber^d coppipCji,i:5l jjw^lyg^t^ajaedpbfti 
121 -in all 51 si. vvhich at kjgal ip«(«6pfl^ iwoJd^nj^ 
*5i..i5s. a.year;,wlK¥€3S hisr %iZ3^ ^yhea* let W it^^ 
^lEt adyant^^e;, WiiJ,;Only braagin^qj^.a f^ 
fo';^ dedudtiori qfj 4J- ,^ year:-l9»d;:teK, .befidGSiribt 
f^aijqe of fijci} % j^n^pr's^iqg j; Jo'>d»t ^f^if|&!a|( 
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no repairs, and the rent Well paid, the landK)wncry in 
point of profit, rr^t a§^^e)H, ^^ Q) his land as to 
build upon it, and let it out in mch litde baigains, as 
I ha\r^c4lfe>hsdP^")pbfe^^ ':, cn;v^ vyu:£^:>^v'0 
It may indeed be faid, fihat the houfe jpaj 
taMt fy[^\€&i 9«ai*ktlflg1t %«aylje?^^,^tfc vfHrrl 
V^m fubftantial,- aad ronfeqiicnfl^^ 
m^i^i whteh^^id ihd^^eftd m^^v^^s^ thi V _^ 
^B^ . And ifit/be fewher ttrgecTj ' thaf^ 
lihive -enumeraieia, V^^ Gima^t^'^zftip^ 
a<ireap^ •ram^1ncljiK<*m Ifeltevfe^^* thar^^hcfeVwV^ 
^flfC ophiion, «Ki'1vii^^ Ihe tiiail^^^wiU%ftW' Hm^^^ 
fctf^miltofcen. -■'^■•S-o :-• • - -■ -.' i^.- -:'- "^-'^^^l 
rsiTfaei* Is * wide diiFerence betxVteii-btiilding^for|r 
twde&ian, and buadirig for a fartfier;- The tKidefrtiiit 
Witttsiohly a hcnife to live in, and pethaj^ * "^^^S ^ 
<»erciie his^tracteyMand he can ifft^iio fpf^;^^ 
pnos&MrlfiS cotivenietkcies, becaufe His trade ichatti^ 
mia to pay hirttatT but the farmtermtiftliart^ ii>^ 
jMJariy Iwildipgsj bdi^Jes a houfi tdli^^eHniiJ for-vvniiff 
he can aflfor<r m- pay^ wthing, beatfife'the iatwJJfe 
-bocapj^s ivi4Jfl n^^^^^ ft to dd^ Eveijr'^ic 

Jzoows^ ttet h&s aiiy knowledge (^rou&ttyaS&S^ 
tfaat fefmers ©f^ftby ^by 40^ attid eVeti-501. a ye^^^sfii 
l^e'wbft i labo^ous fet of men in tlie kingdom^' 
im^btMd :to y the moff wrei^hed, ■ if wret( 
ikk <k)ftfiMl'ift hard-wbiic; ai^ bmft^^ci 
Jjjtbkjiand Ae deflr4''^ ifideperi^cej^Kar^ 
their nxiricfer to Aei^iftk^sAs ; -ind bein^ blcfled \VM 





i&*I die the^ partiifei^ bf 'childi*rti; thi'Bbi^cr and M 
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5 8. ExpiHCi of Shocking a Farm^AOoh a uTmit* ': 

any* yip vv tothuir.own immediate iotereft; isa hope . 
founded m folly ; and therefore unworthy of regard; 
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CHAP. XIL 

OJ'tht Expence of JIq eking a Farm of 20ol a TeoTn .''. 

NO- part of farming requires more judgment -arid ' 
attention, than properly adjufttng the ftot|t' 
uiKwafarm^ to all li^e circumftances of thatfehih ' 
A newly laid out farpi, will require more cuk(Me> " - 
than a long occupied farm, provided the long occU- " 
pied fami nas been proj^erly cultivated, But it \%iA<fi* 
jifpceffary that a new farm flxouid be all cultivated kt- ^ 
opce. rhe Situation of JTuch alarms and the demand for • ■ 
the produce, are confiderations diat ihould princip^/ 
be attended to ; the n^iture of the foil, and the fcMxky • -^ 
or abunviance of manure, either upoij it, or ne^^rjt^^re . 
in the next place, objects di no finall weigtit; biit 
abtvrc ?J!^ th^r cafe, or difficulty of carrying/^ the 
pio^-uce Co the neighbourmg markets, is erf thclaft 
importAAiCe. \i the new form is difficult of acccfe, 
and there is a chance of converting it into a 'gtafi^ 
farni, as the expence of flocking it will be lefs;- i<j 
if ti:e attempt fiicceed^, the profits will be niore; bufr 
if, diiough the ftubbornefs of the foil, the }X)vefQ' 6f 
til;: i;;round, or the drynefs and A^^ant of convenience 
of vvarer, (for cattle will never thrive well where there 
i^ d icarcity .of water) ic may be thought unadvifeable 
tp make the attempt, and the only chance thstt^tCT 
mains, is, to purfue the ordinary arable traft, then it 
Will L/C ncceiiary to form fome plan, that may feiyc:. 
as a ioundation, for adjuftingthe itrength to the work' 
that is to be performed. 

The farm being now in . readincfs, fuppoiing at* ' 
midiummer^ and the intended Occupier being totally ^- 
uiiprovided with every neccflary^.tte iirii thiiighe^isj; 
to do, is, to Uy in a Itock of provifioii, tor the cattle 

he 



Expend tjf Smking a'f§rm ^%0oL alftnfi 59 

%& is to purcbaib,. and ion the family he is to xnain-* 
tain; He mufl; djw proceed Vjpoa a fuppofiticHif. 
that one third of hb farm is tp be ploughed 4S foon a^ 
poffihle ; one third to continue as he finds it, and 
one third to be broken up, and if praifticable, prepare^ 
foralaft crop. Throughput the courfe of the year, there-* 
fore, there will be nearly two thy:ds, of His fam;i, or al^ 
Icaft 300 acres,, to be plpi^hedj ^ i^ it be rememy ! 
*" ber^d that oiie port of this land nau|t be; ploughed .iri; . 
Jbdft thrice, he mu^ thcrefoce prpvide ftreng^h fufficiesR 
to plough 006 acres, in thecourfe of a year ; if he £u||9 
of jhfs^ part of his axable land Qiuft reniaici unculi^^ 
tivated., Jt mufj: Ukcwife be recolleded, that i» 
weeks, in the year, ^luft at leaH be allotted for othec 
^abour^ when no ploughing can bepcrfonned, name« 
iyy }^..h^yy r^5 ana hard firofts, even tf hay-timo 
and Karveft we^e to be i:enaitted; b^t thefe no farmer 
^evex does remit. This^ 600 acres,^ ruuft jherefore be 
ploughed, generally fpeakuig, ia 206 d^ys, whidi 
is. 3, acis? a day nearly ; to do this, tigree team^ muft 
'couiiantly ^ ernployed, but whether of three horfest 
or four, or fometimjes five arid fipc, that wijl depend 
in a gxeat meafure, op. the najture of the land, of 
which the occupier muft judge. I, do not pretend to 
afcertaia the exact ftrength, only to point out the * 
principle. Twelve hwfes, however, or a ftrength equi- 
valent to twelve horfes, will certainly be neceflary at 
£rft. And thefe may be increafed, or diminiihed, in. 
]^roi>QiUon. to the inoreafe, cm: decreafe of employment 
tor them. 

A s. It will certainly be convenient to continue at leaft 
1 59 acres, in grafs-land, fome ftieep will be necelfary. 
. Without a right of. common, any very large num- 
ber would be unprofitable ; for it Ihould be ever a 
■pia^tina .with the farmer, that one living animal wcU 
Jed,, is worth two that cannot get a beljy full. If die 
v^iic be dry, part broom, Jieath, or furze, four hund- 
red 



ftfih«he%'kiki<:afe;rTmay beaitiafiDhafateiftocli^lf^iiQ^ 

fe'-pVttchafed'flS the times uflaeivturn\p$ ate;pl^itt|f^ 
ibylri^ will enrich die land^ aod pajf'fei' fattine^ if no 
difeafe intc^%%^€^ 'to retard tfadf jvegixsTs; at m^<Mii 
f6ur hundred brbedbg .ihee^& fib6d£ foffici^^? araerc 
k fold is kqyt; Ixitwheie^t iitpropoied toSl^^ 
ibld^ nor to eniploy i &ephera> lOlo.wilLbcatTCif 
proper nuittber. .^ - ino ■ ::: .' / ::/ : :iwx»> 

^ The numbct^of homed oattIci]|»3n an an^teji^fid^ 
ihovild likewife be proportioned' rto the qiiaii^ign#* 
grai8-land> thar is oonftant^ ^.$^ not to.th^tjqui^^ 
wty of food that may at particular tiipes pre^ilift* 
le)f ^ and k ftkouklitlcewife be Tcmarkied^ asrltolocMA^ 
that either fuch a number fliould be kepft, iasttax^oli* 
Aitute a peguter dairy or ar fiiddrng-houfe^ Aand 
t^holly cmptoy one or two fcrvants^ or fiiclfeanljferto 
are juft fufficient for the purpofe!l;Qf the familjir^riaatd 
'<an be milked and managed by the mifhsfr^i mm, 
■maid fervant. In the firft cafe, not lefe thatk-tcitror 
twent}'^ ; and in the latter, net more than three^;>:^.ir 
- ■ But nothing is more profitable^ than the purchMb of 
yearlings^ jutt before harveft, kcepmg' thcnx wcHiaur- 
ing the winter^ witli the barley andoat flxaw, tdi0a4J»^ 
rpwen is eaten up, .and fcllirig them off in theipffcing, 
when the demand among the .graziers be^ns. . -JEhree 
cows is therefore the moftxli^gifcile^'ftocfc,. thar.thfc oc- 
cupier of a new arable fami-ihDuld -fec;«MtHtith, * 
Other neat catda fcould iiof bclventiwd ijp(»ii' tilj 
tiie produce-of tbp farmr4::aBi:i)e inribnafe.niiqJhie 
known.- - -■- .'-vc'-" .:•; .- :r;:^;r.7o:.- S'.o ./-;;ofv| ' 
In proportion to the cows, IhouhJ be-the^ftecfc,rof 
fwine, two breeding^fcjfws are-thei:efore:cpnte 
at firft fetting out ; but it may -fe hsppfnj diift'Bmes 
iU:d circumftances, mayciraiucc-JiB:k>ccupiq'li^ 

'3i ^..4 (-■ 



0reft Qi9|::d^t. beaten] ivafiesy^nivkh ft Jitde;i$ddi£»9it^ 

"fool^ ac;yter, iea \ji oiijpj *^ of tfw 4*^ 

flock; and^ from coniidering the ierei^'astid^l^ 
,tbe^^eriar^^ as brokers ufualfy^o^ C(a<fe^vauar torfb^ni 

wbqjeyihaurthe yc43n^b^;uiner magi not:de<^Yi-hui^ 
4i]£^^^eaxpxmgta bejrond His ftrjength, 1(9 

4dniDft. iis&Uibl^ iiieflns^fd^^ bim poor all tii)^ 

-^a^of -his life; ^•^! ^jU^'.. :■• . ;n 

i irAs m buiJdkg, feninng^ and plantmg a new fartn^ 
^riieftaofiiirttgal cec(Miomy Ihould be obferved j fo :in 
iftirnilbin^ and {looking iuqh aiattrij^ the jicaft ^pef>^ 
ffive oieansLi of pix>vidiijg the feverdl arttcl^e? here eQU»« 
merated iht)ald ber pjiirfiied. Thefe and nKxe. than 
thefe^U be ,want«d; • - - 

*o ^bufliold fiicniture^ plain, but neat and fubflantlal. 

:: ' Twelve horfe$j(partimares. for breeders) for draughty 
--flitld'ofeg faddle horfe. . . : . - 

^:.\( Ajbrdad-wheekd-wa^ori campjptc**\ . ; 

>.r.irwo naooU'-whfieh^-^wa^j^^ v - 

V.' l?hrc^"^arGiwkh ladder^ &c, - 
vrHarnefs for. 12 barjfes* . ' -^ . :, 
M TTeni ploughs, .viz..! three iwin^plijughs, one win^ 
acdtfilougfa^ »on€i tstrrnHcidge-iplqugb, ;one > txwchiqg- 
plough, one foot-ridge, or rice-plow, and two cem- 
mdn^'.Wheel-plo^^bfi^ ') ..'•■^-•■•- > • ^■■' •.•■or, ■.•.'.;•. : .; 
.^rvOteilarge'rolteB^jahd^one-i^^ - \— a 

.-^i.nTharee pair:qf:bx>h^ri3ws,' .=] \ ujo Ai:il;- . -- 
.' nTSk pair^of lig^-bantows: w^i , r; •:■'.:: . j 

' JBton furniture, of various forts, including lacks. 

Stable 



6i EyfpinceafSfdckif^aPiiHHdfiooI'.nTiiir: 

Stable furniture, including cart-faddles, halters, &c. 

Pick-axes, mattocks, crows, fliovels, &c. 

Brewing uteiifils, including cojpper and JnJtting up< 

Three plough-men one year. 

Three boys. 

Six-labourerSi 

Weeding, mbwing, tod Karvctting. ' I ' 

Srtiiths' Bill for flioeifig, fed; ;* 

Collar niakcf^s bill. 

One, two, three, or four htindrcd ihci^. 

Three Cows. 
.Dairy-fumittire; 

Hay for 12 horfes fill th6 new fdriri pr6ducfel*i 
quantity fuffident. 

Com for dittOi 

Maiiuit, ftra\V fof foddef, &c< 

Market expences. •^■' . ' 

Houfe-keeping, he. ^d ' 

Add to the above articles tlie pric(^ of feed ^ vanbai^ 
kinds for 300 acres, to be fown withih the yfearV^nd tH? 
whole fum which fuch a beginner Ihould be poflfeflied • 
of, fliould not be lefs than 1500I. for neither will tffti" 
farm be overftocked, nor the ftock over-tuted. 
' I have purpdfely omittied fpeaking of the reW 
to be paid after the Michaelhias of tne fuccefefdil 
year, and likewife of the charges bf grubbing, whii 
inuft unavoidably happen in a new made farm ; how- 
ever, the bare mention of the fe aitides is fufEcietlt ter " 
Ihew, that many things will occur unprovided for ipT 
the eitimatc which 1 have exhibited, 10 that thfe be- 
ginner mufl not flatter himfelf that left than 15601^. 
will fuffice. Let hitn remerftbet, thkt if he once get* ' 
the name of a bad paymafter among his n^i^bouljsw 
it will require many 3'ears clofe application to bufifiei^* 
to redeem his credit, and that up-hill work, as' ■die"' 
phrafe is, long continued, will tirft the b^ft hbtfe in' 
the farmer's teami 

CHAP. 




S^vaniJ fucejafjfor tii Occupier, o/m nmFurm. |^ 

c H A ip. xlir. . , 

M. ,' * ' 

' Qf the Servants neceffaryfor the Oecufier of a nejw\ 
S ^ Farm. 

THOUGH the raoft^proper an4 profirabW fer- 
vants for a new fanner ane feldam to be rtiet 
with, except at one certain time of the yeat^ namely, 
about Miehaelmas, yet it is well^ known, that fer- 
vants may be hired at all times of th^ year ifi this 
country ; but I would by no meaiis adviit tny Ij'ew 
former to eng^ jvith fiich fw a continuance, but to 
employ them occa'fionally if he enters upon his fanxie 
at midiummer or earlier in the lummcr, till the proper 
time of hiring, and then he may provide hirfi(eif to 
his liking, at luch ftatutte fairs as he mny think the 
beft fcrvants for his particular purpofe are to be itief 
with. In the neighbourhood of London good far- 
mer's fervants are rarely to be met with. 

Previous to yqpx choice of fervants, it is abfolufely 
fteceflary to determine what fvftem of hufbmdry you 
think mofl for your advantage to purfue. If you in-' 
tend to varj^ your fcheme.of management, from that 
ufually praftiled in the neighbourhood where youif 
faJrm is fituated^.you mud endeavour to fumilh your- 
felf with fervants from that particular county where 
the fcheme of hufbandry is common, tjiat you intend 
to introduce. For inftance, if the Kcntilh, you muft 
ertdeavour to fumifh yourfelf with fervants vcffcd in 
the management of the various inftruments that are 
in ufe in tJiat coynty for the cultivation of land: 

In that county, it is not unuluai fbf fanns to be 
divided into three dillind: parcels ; one arable ; one' 
hop-ground ; and one grazii;g land. ScfVants thttc- 
fore, that are bred up in fuch ferms,^ have better op^ 
portuaities of obferving the diflitretit. effeitis of .the" 

diScr^itt 
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6^ Servmtsmctg^fyjtfihfOmjfm 

different methods of culture and ptbcx imprammaits^ 
jlian fervantsbred upon farms wbtte oily onelmodi 
of the bufincfs is pra&ifed. r; : -i 

In Hertfc^dihire, BuckinghaQiibfbei^ Bed&irdftEief 
&c/ the land is chiefly snrabk^ and no better ploiil^ 
ipen are to be met with any where j than tbofis^anddi^ 
Qther micfland counties pvuduoe* . . 

In Norfolk, and all along the t»&xm coi^ 
the land is chiefly lights the plmigimieo die» j^ 
cuftomed to light pbughing, and would bear x Jdi 
to manage the heavy inftnupenis that are in mfelOf 
deepfoils« .• ^ 

In the weflem^ and in moil other tcmote 
the ufe of oxen is fiill retsuned in the cult 
their lands, and whoever would introduce that laudh^' 
ble pra£tice into their fyflem, imafi not think of &(^ 
cee(£ng by hiring iervants fixnn £urms on whidi^no 
fuch cattle arc employed for that purpoib 

It were ncedleis to enlarge on a fubje&, die bare 
mention of which is fufiicient to ihew its utility ; j^ 
a few obTervadons on the different pra&ices in dilSb* 
rent counties may not be altogeuier ufeleis to the 
young beginner. 

In Kent, the turn-ridge, or tum-rice ploc^^ is al» 
moft peculiar to that county. It is a heavy compH<^ 
cated inftrument, its beam is elevated to a great 
h^;ht, and refls upon two flrong wheels, about 3a 
inches in diameter ; it slhare is round and flatted .at 
the point, and it has a moveable mold-piece, which 
by being changed at every land^s end, throws the for-- 
rows all one way : they have befides a great variety of 
inftruments for flirring, hoeing, and ckaniing theii^ 
hop-grounds, which are hardly ever feen in any other 
quarter. 

In Suflex, it is common to yoke oxen and horietf 
in the fame team, and there the plough moil: dom^ 
monly in uie is the two wheeled^ 

I« 






.:»t»ifi<iW3P^^ A*se»<igi^ fe^iil5«!^:i^f€tJ, ^ibdthg 

fthidairt .4t«t-^in^rtt^^ |lamhg prevajS 

thro' fome parts of tiie^^-*m**d3ffcmf j; iti 

^&i)k day ^ irid-'fte (»fly pfows drawn; «S^.ta*6 ^hoifttf aS? 
Iptiaia^ wiriaf ai^&\i|^iiu**o hoId^fBe ^feu^; but nqf 

:iiiiver; , ' y'*' 

: , >i». the nmA ep ii tttyiiion^ this mrthoSt is ramedf "ftiU 
:%^g^Mer perfB6:ion^ *ind you often^ce one plot^ 
.n^ttUboWing the ^dbgh^ and drivlrig-fbur hotfes % 
l^^ gt^iie' fame tinifei . —■•' / /""^ 

. .:.VVil. thro' the ii^eft^ ox*rt «re ulW for dmught;^^^^ 
^ Veil in waggons. ^lid^cartSj as in the jriovighs ;''tutfqH5* 
; jfi^ thein fingle, \¥ith open eoUars and doubly har- 
n^ like horfe, ^ WEich is certamly -tire metKtid^Si'^ 
. Wl^b^ their pott^ttris- everted to uioft adr^ntage, ' " ' * 
, ^hert'9te othoT^iasrtieulars, in which the-prafttee^ 
. bf farming differs materially in ploughing; irib v^ringf- 
ralging, bindings thi^lhing^ and deahing ol^cora; ^nd 
^Uttijigxtf ftraw and clover into chaff, aiid in iflibrtjj'* 
i%]!&¥^y' articfexif feruling that can be Aamcdr '^ 
. ^..Xte Ksentiih men plough their .land lb deiteroiiffy^^ 
tqrihvBan^ of their^tumiridge plough,' Aat ho furrows'^ 
agg;Jj(eft vacant, but^all their fields that are fo plough-'^ 
edi lie as level to- appearance^ as if dug with the 
Ijtede>- and Icveiied by hand ; they likewife mow their ^ 
bap and barley^ by means of thrir craddlc fqthev^ 
wkb. fych neati3e&5 and lay the fears^fo j^rfeiftiy even* ^" 
,and linooth, that, men afterwards rake and bind thetti ;**' 
.tijj^iji. fliaves ia- as temdy a maimer as wlieat reaj^cd 
Wi^theiK»k.Qrfickle:: this they do fikeivtfc with* 
flick beans and peas, by means 4afia(htJmentsca)idd^^ 
-. ^. F tlieru 
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kooks and hints, contm^cfd ft* cati5rig airfl laying 
them down even ; jfo that a Kentifii £auinR» will caity 
as nuich of what is called lent-com in aiby^ With tlic 
.iame ftrength, as is OMnmonly catrkid iff criicr oom- 
ties m two^ Add to this that, thefe different fortt.^f 
: grain, thrdh much better fo bound, tbia< when: tJi^ 
are houfcd or ricked promifoioufly. 

In that county too, they clein their com rttuch Ifet- 
ter, by means of their wind-fensy tlteiff tAtf do in 
counties where the barbarous cuftom of throwii^tfoilr 
.com is ftill in ufe ; and in*, cutting outhay^ and' tAif- 
ling of ftraw, there are fome fo expert, that kMOds a^ 
made up widiout weighing, which- if brt*ight ibr the 
teft would not vary 141b. wdght in ei^teieiititiH&ctf ; 
whereas in the weft country^ thejf haxdly kno\* hbte 
tp tmfs a load of ftraw. ' ■ : • 

Other counties have thdr pccididridesf> as iwSl as 
Kent; and fome their excetlcnci«* Tbfe" GhikfeA 
and vale farmers, have their plou^ of cottftrUftwftis 
fo very unlike each to the other, that theitt lafids'lfc 
as different in appearance, a$ tht infir^mients^wilb 
which they are cultivated. The VJfl6-4iiafe hardly kfatiws 
how to .ufe the chiltern-man's plough ; nor doed Sis 
chiltern-man chufe to work with the vale-fhtftt^^. 
Indeed in Aylcfbury vale, I lia?rc been latdy tfeld 
that double-ploughs are now in ooitiMiOfl tlfe> ^M itte 
brought to fOch perfedion, diatttey a4« worKed*with 
as much eafc as their common fobt-ptoiighirf By .*fllfc 
addition of oije horfe they do double WDrk, • airf iHt 
made fo as to fuit almofterery foil. A fefvatot tlfltt 
has been accuftomed to the vift of fuch a ptougfrwiii 
in many counties be a Valuable' aec^^idn. tiA 
plough has been long kii6wn, arid if -^rfiy memdfy 
does rot fail me^. was invented by EHis of Gaddiet 
den, who aimed at a rivaMhip witli thfe late cdebhi^ 
ted Mr, Tull, but being an illRerate maa,- dio' a'gotid 
£iu;mer^ pretended to many i&veatiQnsr^ dure were e!- 

thd: 
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\;tiw i^ariatbns fro&i that g^rcat mafter's imprgfycmehts> 

?*pr tii<te coaeeption* deduced from ik) certain priiiiii- 

pksi aiid of couufe v^y imperfed:.'^^ He alfo pretefid- 

€d to be mafter^of many valuable fecrets, which He 

vpfea proiTufed to difcorer, but rfcV^ was fo good as 

Ills word'J 

.Another plough they have in life iri the horth^ 
.^bkh is almoft whoJly unknown ia other parts of the 
Jdngdbm, and that is,' the winged plough for break-' 
ing. up of pafture-lands ^ this plougH^ may be fifed fot 
two pufpoles;. d^iwfbr cutting up the f\*attj- and turn- 
ing it oyer fot a fiiicc^eding plough to follow in th6 
feme tradi to coVer it witb the mold ; the other i6v 
flenihiring,, thar isj. for caftitig upthe fwart in thiii 
tutfs,' in order for burning \ a praflice much in ufe 
ih foihe colmtries^ and not fe abfurd as fpeculatke 
writers affed: to reptefeht^ as will be ihewn in its pm- 
jdace:' A fervant.that has been accnftomed to the 
ijfG of . this, ploi^; woiald be of grfeat ufe tb the oc^ 
.tupicTrdf a new farm; It is not fenough tb be in' the 




-fexcfeHj t^hereas others will dflfed: to defpife them^. 
;i)ccaiife they are totally .^poraat of the method of 
handling thfem. - . 

;:;:NoilWants will be thbre ildvahtagw^ thfe oc- 
iiipier of a: nfew fanti^ than thofe^ who are well 
terfed in the culture of turnepsf To undertake t6 
.^ejfch sL nfew ifet of hoers^ wotdd be as difficult a tafk^ 
as to invent hew inftniments to do the work without 
•hands: .Whoeveir has not been atcuftomed to homing 
tof tUrpfepsj trcmlrfes at the deftrudion of fo mafiy 
fine plants, and the fartnet himfelf ^ muft be a phi- 
Jjoibpher, if his knowledjge is oniy from hearfay, to 
iie.die fpedator (rf fo much havpck to his riiing crop ; 
yet^ in diis article, contrary to almoft every oth^r, th^ 
toorp wafte you niake, the richer you grow \ and' you 

F % can 
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can never- remove at the firft hoeing, a number fu©> 
cient to render a fecond, and even a third unneceC 
ixT)\ Servants therefore well vcrfed in diis branch of 
fermii^, are indilpenfible. 

• Plowmen abound every where, but few that teallf 
ixcell ; thofe who have tiavelled moft are general^ 
the beft-; but they are all apt.tp be conceited, and tf 
jHit out of ttei? way, are more intEaftable thafi th^ir 
liorfes. Their beft- recommendation is> the aeaHnefe 
of the land in their laft places^ 

• Talkers will not be waited by a new fcirmer,: till 
he his rahed com to thrdh ; but no fcrvants are. of 
nK>re confequence to him, when he has. Such jfer- 
vants ihould not only be very capable, but voy- hjOr 
Bcft. It is impoffible that the mafter's eye cao hc^- 
wa) s over them, and if they ^re fo difpofcd, ^^cy 
may connive together, and che^^ him to ^* groat 
amounts ■ ■ * • - . 

'* If the new fanner intends to keep any number of 
fhecp, he muft, if not a profeffcd fhepherd, have, ft 
fervant who has been ufed to live where Ihecp wcle 
kept : He muft not truft too much to his own iQar 
tiagement in. any thing ; fof he is but one, and he 
^•\\\ have enough to do to direft and keep in ad^bfr 
thofe who are already taught j without die tjrodble 
and fatigue of having many to teach. • : *• 

A tra(ftabk fet of lads, in proportion to tlie wsx^ 
ber of ploughs that arc to be kept, muft likcwife be 
provided, and it will be well in this idle difEpatcdage, 
if fuch a. fet of lads comes to a new fermer's iHarc* 
They Ihouki be ftiirdy boys, able ta affift in clean- 
ing and feeding the horfes, ferving the pigs, and giy- 
ing a helping hand at alt times when Work is to-be- 
done. It is bad policy to have tittle children to traift^ 
yet fomebody muft have the trainmg.of them, and 
that was the reafon of the old law, which obliges^ 
tvery farmer to take a poor child apprenticcr 
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Dddliien, arid 3ay-men, will be'alrfblutely r.eci& 
f^' about a newc farrn, more>thian abovff anyotl^fg^ 
^^iecially tiH die fences arrive atpeifeftion., J^j€;^<5 
]iaps" woodsmen tod . m^y hie wantit^ .i» the4'«di^rf 4 
but thefe are alrnofl: every wbcrec|a;be hadj^butlp^ 
Jit^ll places upon tbe fame termSK;. The cuftom? of 
tbe Beighbourhood, bowcverj;, wil , deterjniDe jtb^$ 
pdhit ; for by that the new farmer muft be goverp^^ 
liS'Wetl as the oldy Thefe iwnipdeed. are very ^p^ 
to iHipofe upon ftraiigers, but that impofition peafe;^ 
of courfe, as foon as the fanner ceafe^tobdaik^Bgeiv 
• • '' The ckfs of wonnen fervants, about, a.farinrfeoufe^ 
fequke no^lefe attention ift hiring. thsmthermen^ \ 
would by aU means caution the young fwner ag^ixift 
hiding his wpmen fervants from:gentlemq:)L's or^eye^ 
i^d^en's places^ - The byfineS . at a farmer's ia fe 
tdt)a[lly different from the bufinefs , at either of /tha 
others, that a maid who Jiias lived with the latxer^ will 
be always complaining of the hardihips Ihe na^et^ 
wirfi at the former, tho' the fefiuer^sbufipels wilt be 
but half done, . X.ct this be die farmer's ruk, tpeiri* 
deavour to hire his women fervants. from places of 
harder -work than his own : he. will .then have his 
work chcarfirfly performed^ and thofe he employs 
will be well contented, 

V Before I clofethis chapter, it may be neceflfary for 
the information. of thofe who have not beenbrc^ 
fanners, to fay fomething of the nature of the diffJ> 
rent eniploymeijtSjj about which the farmer's fervants 
afe ufually occupied, and what they generally r^re un- 
do^ood to . undertake when they are hired. 

Indeed if more ii expected of them than^ is coniv 
mon, it requires no fmall prejfence of -mind to recpU 
kft what other work will be wanted to be done, than 
that wliich they* have been. generally accuftomcd to. ^ 
00; and particularly to ftipulace, in making an agree-* 
ejent^wim them> that they fliall fujfil" their bargain,, 
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And frft^ of the ploughman. If he is hired i^th^ 

out a fpecial agreement, the bufinefs he will do iir tp' 

hold plough eight hoiirs iaday, durt is, fixmifevefli 

In the hiorning till three in the afternodh, vAeniEvdr ' 

the weather permits.— At hay-Karveft ; to aft asJ^ic^cT- 

man,: in mowing and leading on the reft of the' ctJiti^ 'i 

pany. — At com harveft tht fame, in reaping wheiC; 

oi" mowing of barley or oats.— In the fnOT^T}" and frc^'^ 

feafons, ' when he cannot plou^, he \\ill drive 

team, or dung-cart, and when com is tpbe Sicl, re' 

with his teani will Carry it to market; he will like-'' 

wife attend* at the fmith's fhop ih'fhoeihg his hcnifesy 

and pointing or fitting the ihare bf his ploiighs ; 4)Ut , 

he will neither go into the barn to thre^,* nor into'" 

the garden to dig, nor into the brewhoufe to birc^y, 

nor will he d6 any thing diftindt from his hoffesj ex^ 

cept perhaps mending of facks ; and, if he is hc^d^ 

plough-man, * and is thoroughly "mafter bf his hxift-^ 

iiefs, • he will require a helper ; that is, a fturdy-lad . 

to help to feed, clean, and harriefs his hiorfes, atid to 

attend upoil him at market ; * alfo in plowing, carting^ 

mowing arid reaping. ' It is therefore nccemty at h6? 

^ng, to infift on his felling trees, plailhing Jiedges^ 

faggoting, threfliing, digging, brewing, ' Dr any '(fibtcSP 

iort of work that may be Wanted siboutthe faiini 

provided the occupier cxpdfts tjiofe Services frbrii liim; 

/• But a complete ploughman^' who knows thd'n^tutt 

of all forts of land, how to mana^ it, and what it 

'will produce, will feldom or ever come into fti'cK arf ' 

agreement, becaufe he is fure never to want employe 
ment. • ^ ^ - . - .-;.-..,.• .,..; : - 

A.. 

Inferior plaughmen, may be hired upon thcfe terms j 

but Kttle dependence is to be placed on their perform-. 

ance of any thing Well, who undertake to do every- 
thing. ' ' . V . I . ... .' . .-.. 

N ext to the ploughman, the threiChcr may be rankv 
ed, |t is expected that this man fliould threfli ai' 
^ ' ' * buihaS- 



S- 
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l^..Tw:uty-ffburt»ftds are We rated bnly as a .m^i 
^i^ifsfu ibr.wben wkfiajt yiddsvwell^ 30'biuj9biels isan ^);; 
Moedk:^ woii^ ^ faut mkcn ill, i^o is haxdXQ be aocoo^v 
pliih^ Tlurefhqs ia iaipe &uai)$ gqixeraily work, ii^; 
p^^ and when com is Jto ihe xk^Pjed vixii the wio^^ 
fm^ the mafter iinds an additional hand to tjum iV 
3ocne threihers will do their tsdk in five dap provider 
€^ ^they are allo\sed the (ixth to theoiiBves, hut fiidh^ 
tiirefliers ax e not ye^ onmmon, .Of other corn^ 40 ^ 
huflids q£ oats andrlj^ley, or diiity of beans and pea$; 
Mteekiy, are the /^rdbary ta&s required to.be done at.^ 
hjiring a pro&fled threiher. This j(ervant wilj Uke^-^r 
wile K:ruple to do ^ny odier work than threihing, eK^r- 
cept at hay-time and harveft, unkfs'Jiarticularly hired. 
fo to do ; and dierefore it is neceilary tf> agree that 
l\e fhaU affifl at iUIing and fpisading dung, fupply^^; 
the prib^ or racks wim Araw ni^t.and morning, aiul- 
if it be negeflary, he^ at jiulking, or any other bu&r. 
neis that may require hb af£ilance. Some keep na. 
t^yi;e&er$ is the hou^ j but hire their threihing : tjb^ 
xx^n^on pricesare, dtyree (hidings a qjuarter for wheat, * 
one ihUUn^ jhc psats^ and j^xteen pence for barjey. [' 
> N^xt to t^ threiher, is theihqyherd, where a flock 
Is .kept. A ihepherd fe^dom does spy thing elie h^^- 
fides attending smd fisedii^ hi& iheep^ unleis at ihear- 
ing-^ipoie, and then |f he cajct j^xear^ ^e i^ ope of.thef^ 
lamh^T^ if not, he m^& wait upoii thole that can^. 
and wicud xip diejr iieecesu A cpmp]^ fliepherd oughts 
to be maflsT of many remedies adapted to the maay , 
di£:)rders to which i^eep, above all all other aaimals, 
are fubjeA ; otnerwife numbers of .iheep may be I0& 
in a feafon, for want of flyill in the perfou that is hir- 
ed to look after them. Farmer Ellis accounts a lam^* 
Ihepherd apdala^ dog the be^ attendants on a flock 
of flieep, becfiufe they are le^ft likel}' to harral^ and 
fi^tigu^ them; 



*^ The 6dd^tifftn^ js OM of tbe^tix>fti^ful fervarfhl* 
about a f;^mri«hQCife. ' He is kept by moft famidrs. \m 
inoft counties, '2li^ his buiiqefiy like' that of titefteo^: 
men^g^ is hard co:be defined. : Hist emplo^mmt^ ill' 
ihoit, is helping uy do every thing diat want^^ bir 
done, and his proper maftorand miftreis ace^imy 
body who have- inofe work upon their hands dum 
they can do ; he fetches wood and water for the n^aid^ 
heats die oven and copper^ helps in milking the cows^ 
burning th^ butter, and in making x:heefe ; he ierves 
tile fwine, fuckles the calves, goes on errands^ mends 
the hedges, minds the iaddle horles, looks after the - 
garden, and gathers the fruit. He is indeed every 
thing to every body, and muft be a good natured inau' 
himlelf, becaufe he has every bodyclfe to pleafe. : • 
The ploughman's-helper, is the loweft fervant tfad 
farmer keeps. His bufinefs i$ to rife in the morokig| 
and to look after die horfes before the head plou^- 
man gets up. He begins by feedmg, currying, and 
getting them in readinefs forwatenng : he then aft' 
5fls the ploughman, in watering, and in hameffii^ ■ 
and leading them out to plough, ia driving* the 
plough, and fometimes in ploughing^ to- make him*- i 
felf mafter of the art. He helps in harrowing, cart- 
ing, and canying out dung. He acc3ompanies tfaf * 
team to market, and at hay time and harveft 'gods' 
next to the, ploughman, who in every refpedt/f ex-; 
peft in boarding him and paying him his wag^y afit$ • 
as mafler over him, and, if he behaves well, takes his .* 
part, and defends him upon all opcafions of di^natqi - 
a^d fufFejs no other fervana: to impofe upon lym, ol* 
ufe him ill in any .jrcfped:. ..• ♦. " . '; .7 

Among the day-men employed by a farmer, *e ■ 
woodmen and grubbers ; the latter will probably be 
niuch wanted by the occupier of a new fanuj th^ 
^rmo* but little. 1 he grubber's buiinafs is to break 
up the fhibby ground,, .and cie» it for lie plough^ ; 

" :. ' ^ whicij 



jwlfch^^^ fjenciallf do by^ A^ io4^ ^pei3clSfc,^ef{pwe 
«£ 5#^Hd9 iqeard.Tlieir 2 prices »by 'thepepch fiit 
bcealdBg.up/tf]^:^cwmi, is from Sfdto/jsi : ff 109* 
cf laigcr trees are .'iiiiong the fbabbsifebe grubhedji 
tiiehr price is fibn^-gito,^ a ftaek orioptd-of izfefPf 
ioog, 3 feet cVcar^ and ^.fectS ineltts high, for ihti , 
cord-wbod, that? isyiqr 5ie roots, cloven to a portsiblGf 
^ajs. ; 2%.z ftaek fbr:ro\ind-woody'thaftis, for/braoefe 
es of 1 , 2 , or three -im^heS dametetircut qndovea; V^ 
the width of the> flack.: and from; as.* to 23, 6di< fop 
the fpray^ that isi^the^fei^ roots and. fibres, widi ^ 
kiiobs of the ftubb& inteimixedf >T^hei^ priees ^!t& 
over and above^tfte allowance for breaking up Ai^ 
ground. In this bufinefs the men gracrally employed^ 
ihould'be well looked after ; for they are very apt to 
floven the Ihibbing to the great damage Kjf many ^ 
picn^h. ... .'' ' - • * 

"' . "Woodmen havel4ieh» fettled prices,, as wdl as the 
grubbers, and they -are regulated by the cuftom of 
):he country : but it is feldom diat farmers have much 
Xo do with theie men, and therefore 1: forbear iat prbr" 
fent to enlarge upon the various rates of their differ 
rent 'branches, only that for baker^s bavins^ which aise 
wholly the produce of the hedges in old farms, theif 
price is from 2s, 6d. to 3s. a hundred of fix fcorc, 
^d for faggots froin. is. 6d, to is* gd. 
' There is flilJ one man more, aimoft conftantly eiB* 
jployed by the farmer in the winter feafon, and <hat is 
jthe hedger. This man during the feaibn, feldom 
wants employment, and generally works by the rod ; 
his ,price is in ibme counties 4d. a rod, and in othet^ 
6d. for making the hedge and fcouring the ditch* if 
ihe flakes and buihes grow on the fpot he cuts- them 
without any additional pay; but if they are to be 
^rought from any diflant part of the farm, he exped^ 
jhat to be done by his employer. They generally are 
jguUty of a very great error ia making their dead 
*^ ■; hedges. 
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hedgeS; if not j^rticulaily c^utioryed jag^ft ^ ; ^ 
diat is, in fUlijDg up the bc^m with the filial fpray^^ 
which diey bundle up tcgether^ lay thpm flat upgip 
jthe ground, iind then drive their (lakes thro' th/^m, 
and uus they .call bottoming. The£e fprays ibon rot, 
and then the bottom of the hedgje in which tj^e ksxxr. 
lit}* oi it coniifts^ becomes ah open thoroughfare &r 
all fores of vermin, hc^ in particular. In hedging ^e 
farnxer ihould never n>are buihes. His flakes iho^}4 
1^ cut in the proper feaibn ; they ihoyld ]be well ^^ 
y^n, and v\ ell echered, ai^ (he ilrong^fl t>uihes ihovid 
he placed at the bottpm. 

In many places they hafdly know w'hat a dfisui 
hedge is, their fences are ftone walk or live-hedges ; 
that is, growing wood of one kii)d or other, ymfiii 
^ certain times they cut down and fell for 6re>y(xy^ 
Plaifhing Ihen becomes necdfar}'^ that is, .cutlipg 
with a bill thofe fhoots that are left to make the 
hedge ; this they do about half way through n^e^' 
the flub, to make them Ipend, and then they work thetti 
dofe, and lay them as they plea(e. A hedge tj^us 
plaiflied about 30 inches high, cofl:s from 3d. to ^^ 
a rod, with the mould thrown out of die di&ch to the 
roots. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the choice of Cattle for a new Farm. 

IN the foregoing chapter, I have iboken in gene^ 
ral of the choice of Servants, in this I ihall with 
great deference offer my advice in the choice of cat- 
tle ; and as hories are not only the moft ufefiil, but 
alfo die mofl valuable, the \\q\w farmer fliould be the 
more careful in the purchafe of them. 

In the firft place, he fliould have r^ard to theur 
height. Horfes of unequal height, can never exert 

tlieiy 
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iheir whoje ftrength in jthe fame team. On the cpar- 
pc^\ ' tney nort and . fatigue and wnng one anOTier 
exc^ing^y, let them be ever fo carefiiUy driven, or, 
tiiei^ h^iefs ever h nicely adjufted. 
' "In the next place, let Aem be coloured and mark- 
jed' alike. It gives ^a yovmg fermer credit to fee His 
teatris of hories nicely matdaed^ '^'^^ will coSi hjjn 
not a; penny the more. If he is to pur^afe his whole * ' 
flock at phce, let him' not truft to iJeaJers, but let. 
iiiiti take the chance of the moft noted fairs. And 
lethim be fure to bt)ferye the fbilowngparticular?. 
* ijet. him take a full view at OQce, of the whoce 
HORSE he would buy^ apdif hefees nothing oSeofiv^ 
po his eye in the entire figure, let him then proceed 
to examine the parts. But tf he ihould happen tp 
"diflike the fliape at firfi fight, let him iopk at tii; 
fame horfe no more : for be affured of riiis, that a 
young horfe will never look bet;ter than out pf the 
bteeder^s hands. If he is lank and lounging^ thC: 
breeder will tell you he will fill and grow liveiy ; if 
low before, that he will rife an inch Or two : if foul 
iuTibed, or flat fided, crofs made behind, cm: dull 
eyed, if you will believe him, all thefe fauks will 
leave him as he grows older. " Truft hini qot ; but 
Jook round. "When you like the Ihape, talk then a- 
bout the pricp ; if that too pleafes you, examine the 
"eyes, if they are Kyely but not wild, it is a promiA 
ing fign of a good hoife. " If they are wild, be af- 
fured Tie is vicious, and a vicious horfe i§ a dangerous 
inmate : from his eyes deicend to his hoofs ; if they 
'are flat and fpr^dibg, and of an oifl:er4ike fliape ana 
colour, look at hjm ho more ; but if they are hielf, 
and h<^low, of a ihinirig bright healthy homey co- 
lour, be affured of this, that he Is found footed ; af^ 
cend gradually, mark well his patterns, if they are 
'fliort and upright, it is a fign .of ftrength : but be 
Ikre you mark the hair that fur^minds his hoofs ; if 
^-' ' : ■ ' ' 'that 
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(hat lies fmooth and thick it is a lign of ibundnefs j 
but if thin and ftrutting, and the fkin not well co^ 
%XTed, he either has had, or will have the greefe j 
next obfcne his fetlock joint, if that is round and 
full, and not too gouty, fo far you will be fafe ; his* 
legs are next to be examined ; if they ^e flat and 
bon}', it is a (ign of ftrcngth, an ounce of fupcrfiuous 
flcih between Ikin and bone upon the leg or a hor&p 
leflens his value an ounce of gold ; if his knees arc 
long and round, and his thighs thick and brawney; 
the better; if they fpread before and behind it will' be 
no fault, fo that his feet when he ftands upright are 
clofc and firm ; let his cheft be wide and tapering 
quite to the top of the Ihoulder blade, and tailing 

Sadually back on each fide till the blades of the 
ouldcrs meet in a point ; from the fhoulders let Ac 
neck project, rifing as it goes till it meets the head, 
not as if lluck in between the ihoulder-blades, but 
growing as it were all of a piece from theni ; if his 
cars are round and thin, his jaw-bones wide betiind,' 
his forehead broad, his noftrils full, and his mouth 
mealy, he will be fo far likely enough to anfwcr the 
bu\ er's purpcfc : add to all thcfe points, that if his' 
back be ftreight and ihort, his body round and fiiff/ 
his ribs broad and well bo\\^, and filling the chine 
from the fhoulders to the huckle-bone, his buttocks 
broad, and his tail bulhy, with the hair large and 
ftrong, his age from four to (even, his colour black, 
his forefeet white, his forehead ftarr'd, and his height- 
about 15^ hands ; fuch a horfe at the prefent rate <^ 
horfes will be vvcU worth 18 or 20 guineas. 

To know his age, it is only obferving the laft tooth 
in his under-jaw. As that is the lafl: tooth flied, it is 
always the leafl and whitcft till the horfe comes of full: 
age, and then no difference can be difcemed, but all 
feem even alike. It is then laid, he is full mouthed/ 
which is the fame as to fay he is full aged, or arrived 
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at Ins.ibH flrengtH. As a horfe grows old, his upper 
tfceiKget long and projeft over his^lpwer ; but foitie 
torfes will carry a fair mouth till they are twentyl 
Somejockies will file the teeth to give the horfe a £aiii 
mouth, if he Is a valuable one ; but aii old horfe haii 
^^ays ^ deep ho];lQw over his eyes*, which the jockies 
liiewife endeavour to conceal by mafciiTg a punftuftf 
^^ . the fkin^ and blowing their hollows up ; but; 
i^^otwithftanding all thefe arts, an old horle fs as eafily: 
Stiibwn to tliofe that are converfant in t'hem, as an olcf 
Jjwn. .. . ,. . ._ . -^ ■ ■ • 

; The ^next valuable fpecies of cattle is the horned^' 
ii^d of homed cattle, oxen, and cows. If oxen arc* 
lily young fiarmerV choice, let him purchafe thoie' 
f^.haye been trained' to the plough, for it woulct* 
tiot be eafy for the bell ploughman who had been alF* 
iijs days accuftomcd to follow oxen, to train a whole 
ttam'at once to that laborious world An ox fbf the 
plough, fliQuld have flioulders large, broad, and deep^' 
Ijiis nbs broad and well bent ; his back ftreight, hi& 
tJlighs round and full, legs ftrieght.and fliort joint- 
ed, hoofs deep and hollow^ horns wide and Ipcading, 
fkm thibk,^ an4 his hair fmooth and fleeky ; fuch an 
ox will coft frqpi 15 to i8 guineas, provided he is 
13 hands high^ jiiid no ijiore than 4 or 5 years old,. 
• Though 1 efteem oxen more beneficial than horfes. 
in dfeep foils, yet I can by no means recommend them 
generally. I have not fo contemptible an opinion of 
riiy brother farmers, as to fuppofe that they w'ould 
be fo blind to their intereft, as wholly to rejedb 
them, if they^ were of equal or fuperior advantage to 
them in the cultivation of their lands. No fet of men 
in this kingdom underftands their own intereft better 
than the clafs of farmers, and no. men are more tena- 
cious of it. To accufe them of an obftinate perfevcn 
riiDce in old praftices, is unjuft ; and this very article 
k a proof of it. Oxen \vere unlverfally in ufe in 

old 
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old times, and no\V the ufe of thfeiii for drau^hti? 
ahnoft as univerfaHy faid afide. . ^ 

The cow differs much from the ox,' llie is vafiia-*' 
ble: not for the labour Ihe is to perform, but for tw 
milkihe is to yield; A full fleihy cow, is felQom^ 
good milcher: Many people are particular in t&e.cp^' 
lour of their cows ; and if oi the large Lincolnfturc 
breed, prefer the red. Of the finali \Velch or §ootcHv 
the black ; but a good cj&n can nCVer be of ^ ^a 
colour. I have obferved, howevfer, that among- the 
middling fort of cattle; thofe cows are the bfefl: mtlchr 
ers, that are ileithdr fat nor lean;. I prefer thdfe witK 
curved horns, like the horns of the moon; to dbolc 
with wide fpreadmg hofns like thofe of the Qiy apdE. 
thofe that have large broad foreheads and thin riccKs;^ 
to thofe that ate pin-h^ded,- as the plirafe is> aj^ 
bull necked ; a round carcafe, to a deep one ; and a 
moderate thin leathered bag^ to a large flefliy one,- 
Some are airious in obfcrving the ihilk-vein,- and n . 
that be largcy they conclude inc will give a great deaf 
of milk. Cows fliould havfe clear round teats* neitfict 
too large nor too fmall ; tad they ihould be genUe; 
and eafy to milk. A young farmer Ihould buy alf 
his cattle in yOung, becaufe if any Ihould mm out^ 
bad, notwithftanding all his care and precaution,- hq. 
may then ftand a better chance of parting with tl^pjl; 
to the leaft lofs. 

In your choice of fheep, nothing requires greater - 
nicety. The breed of fheep differs much in different 
counties. In Herefordfhire the Iheep are fmall, fine 
\VOolledj and arc ver)' delicious meat ; Buckin^am-^' ' 
fhircj Warwicklhire, Northamptonlhire, and Leicef-' 
terlhirc produce Iheep of a large fize and Ihape. Iq» 
Lincolnfhire the largeft Iheep in England arebredi, 
and firom thence are propagated a fine breed all over 
the North, even to me femoteft parts of Stotlandt. 
Oa Banftcad Downs^ the Iheep arc fmall, but' well 

woollcd 
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woQlled, alnd the mutton well* flavovred. In tBe Iflc 
bf Wignt tBeif ffiieep are of a liiiddling fize and their 
wool and flefli in g6o^ refute, fiiut the Weft couii- 
tiy, thofe "bred on the plains of Salifbiity, the Ffemp- 
ftiit, arid Devohffiird Downs, &c. iupply almoft ail 
the Sputhern counties, as Lincolnihire does the Nor- 
riieiti! They are of a middling, fize with white faces^ 
^hitef and fliort lejgs, broad loiris, arid W^curied-clofe 
aiid thick Wool. One ' rule in' the buying of iteep 
ffioufd never Be departed from, arid that is, always to 
Buy them from d wdrfe foil than a better ; but what 
is ffill of niof^' on fequence is, to be fure to examine 
A'e foil frorii whence you buy your flieep. Thofe 
iAid are beft ikiUed in the purchafe o£ Ibeep, never 
(fe|>end upon thofe brought to fairs ; they travel to 
the' breeding counties befor^ they buy, and examine 
ffie feveral lairs of the breeders. On that depends the 
Ibutidnefs of Ihe^ ; for many tunes flieep purchafed 
at the moft noted feirs, are tainted with die rot, and 
wheti that is the^ cale^ they die apace when they come 
itito rich'pafiure. Younff ewes may be purchafed at 
tenguintfets a fcore in the Weft-country, and there 
I would advifemy young farmer to purchafe his ftock. 
It were linnecefTary to fpeak of fwine ; they are to 
be purchafed every where, the large and the fmall, and 
tfiere is very littfe danger of being deceived in the 
purchafe of a breeding fow or two, 

CHAP XV. 
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Of the Inftruments moft f roper for the Cultivalion ^ 

a new Farm. 

IP, knbW of pothing that does fo much honour to tlie 
X Society of arts, as the encouragement ^ven to the 
iri^tuo\js mechamcs, for the improvement of ,ijbe in* 
ftnime^ts ufed in the cultivation of lauds* This en 
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courae;emenc has been prodtidiive of a vaft variety of 
new inventions; fome of them proper for foils g^ 
one kindy and ibme for thole of another, ini<Hmich# 
that foils of any kind may now be culdvated^ at 41 
much lefs expence, than ever was thought poBEbic 
l)cf(»ie thofe inventions were difcovered* 

It is, however, not a little mortifying to wseh 
the flow pibgrefs which is made in tKe introciuftiotf 
of thofe i: (uumenfs, into common pra&ioe. Who 
is there that can now fee wi^iout concern, a maaf 
toiling and fweatihg, and with infinite labour ihov-^ 
ing before him a paring-iron, and undertakings tfacf 
arduous talk of turning up the furface of a large fyid 
by pieces of t^\ o inches thick, and eight inches 
Iquare, when a plow is invented, that by means of a 
horfe or two ^^ill turn as much in a day, as that man 
can do in fevcnteen, and to better efie^ ; yet nothii^ 
is more comm(Ki, than to fee fuch men paring off the 
furface of barley-ftubbs in Oxfbrdfhire^ "Worcefler- 
Ihire, Glouceflerihire, and almoft every other inland 
count}' ; and turning it over about Michaelmas, with 
a view to kill the quitch ; an attempt ^ frui:lefs,. as 
the labour itfelf is ridiculous. 

• Can any thing be more abfurd, than to continue 
this practice, in counties where almofl all their new^ 
broken-up lands arc pared and burnt, before they are 
plowed and foweci ; but fo it flill is. 

The trenching plow is another highly improvecf, 
and ufeful inflruinenr, which, though a difcovery d 
more than an hundred years {landing, is yet but late- 
ly improved, anil partially introduced in a veiy few 
places. 

The double fwing-plow, is a third very expediti* 
ous inftrunient, and yet, in all the counties through 
vthich 1 have lately pafled, and I have been in many/ 
Buckinghamfhire is the only one in which 1 have feen 
it4twork% 
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The Kfeigaterlioe, for hoeing of be^ns, peas, cab- 
)bageS/ &a is but very ^little known j- and yet it ij* g 

■' • ^Tifetngine for flidng dFtumips, thc>«^<me of the 
lOft fitxible/as well sA tbe«K>ft ufeful -imliiiments in 
^iitek^byfindsi fa"ye^^>u^nfew ' 

The fpikey^roJfS"' fbr^dcahfit^^ o^ lands, is 

ilfiaiSBy to 4)c~ iiict wiSi j^^ thongh by its bearded fpikes, 

1r 3raws forth ' more ftrings of quitch' m a day, than 

jfth^'liundred paiir*^" hands, whefr tiie land is weH 

loo^ned By the p|e^Ti. ■ • 

* -ITcwbeartb Ipcak of' driH-plou^s, accept that for 

jdrilfing' of pcafe, and hbjfe4)eahs, which are the only 

forts pf grain thiat I thiqk can be generally drilled witii 

any certainty of fucfcdfe. At leaft they are the only 

icrtts that I Tvould advife Ae youi^ farmet to begin 

withi 

An engi(ie for tlirefliing conii has lately been in- 
vented ; the model of which, I am told, remains i(i 
.the Society's room in the Strand, without being cdr 
pied at large. 

There is ftiU another inftrument for winnowing 
com, that deferves the greatefl encourageijient, ana 
.exceeds the winnowing fan now in ufe, as mfuch as 
that exceeds the cutting method ftill prafbifed m the 
Chiltern countries. 

Of thefe inftruments, I would particularly recom* 
mend the winged plough for turning the turfT. . The 
fwing-plough, and dou|)l€ fwing-plc^igh, the trench- 
ing 'plough, a turn-ridge foot plough, a pcafe driil 
plough, and a hoe-plough ; the fpikey roller, the 
winnowing machine, and the machine for flicing 
turnips. 

A chaff-cutter the young farmer muft not be with- 
out, unlefe in counties where chaff is cut at a Ihilling 
day, and fixty buihels is the ufual day's work. 

I do not think much of the heavy Kentifli tum- 
|itee wheel plough, as in moft lands the foot plough 

Q of 
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of half the expenoe, and worked with lefs than half 
the ftrcngth, may db as well ; aAd the long catalogue 
of other ploughs^ may all be fupplied wim the neat, 
light, fimple, and cafily inanaged fwii^-plough; 
which, for the general purpofe of ploughing in all or- 
dimry foils, exceeds in my opinion, every other 
plough that has yet been invented. - ' ^ 

I greatly difapprovc of multiplying inftrumcnts for 
the farmer's ufe, that are of no real advantage. Wljeii 
they are once or twice triirf, diey are generally tiroim 
afide, and the ploughman has recourfe i^in fc> iiis 
old inftrumerits. I nave myfelf a' *great .variety of 
ploughs, but none that my ploughman, who iis an 
excellent workmah, chufes to handle like a fwin^ 
plough. The tuo-wheeled Oxfordlhire foot-pTouCT> 
•in the ufe of which he u^s trained- up from his in- 
fancy, he has totally difcarded, fince he has lately 
accuftomed hunfelf to the fwing-ploiigh. The dou- 
ble plough upon the famie principle, where the land 
is light, I am periuaded, muft be a very great unprbve- 
ment ; but as I have no fucH light lands belonging to 
my own farm, lean only recommend it to thofe who 
have. The fwing-plough feems to have been biit 
little known in Hertfordfliire before farmer ElJis in* 
troduccd it iqto that county about the year 'i74Q.- 
His account of it is, ^^ that it works in light and 
^* clean order both for horfes'ahd ploughmen in any 
*^ fort of ground, and is the moA general pbugh c* 
^^ all odiers for ploughing in all grounds, except in 
*^ fen and marlh lands,- and in ftony laqds ; 'foil* 
*^ that require each a particular fort of plou^ for it-:^ 
*^ felf." He calls it a new 'invented ploiigh, and prp^ 
tably it may have been fo efteemed by him, who 
fckimed the honour of inventing every inftrument, the 
conflruftion of which was netv in the neighbourhood 
where he Hved. Tho' he feefns by his writings td 
have been a kind of quack in agriculture, and a pre- 
••■■'■ ^ ..-•■. . ..."tehde/ 
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center to many noftrums, yet there are a mv&tku^e 
(^f curious obfervatjons difperfed thro' his writings 
5>^1| worth, the notice of his. U& experieaced brethrcai. 
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:Qf Afferent Soils, and the Manner af cropping tbm. 

' * ■ . 

HAVINQ given ip the foregoing chapters, ibinss 
general d^redtions for flocking a new farm^ and 
providing fervants to cultivate it, 1 Ihall now endear 
your to point out the different IJbils that may re^- 
fonably be expected t^ be found in it, that the qcci:^ 
pier may knqw before he begins to work upon it, 
what inclofure? are mofl likely to anfwef bis purpofe 
pn then: firfl breaking up, 

Soipe ^vriters of eminence, have endeavoured to ree 
duce the different foils that are to be found in differ 
rent parts of this kingdoni into diftiiift:^ clafle^, anji 
to diflinguifh tl^eni one frpip another by certain et 
fential properties ^yhichL i^atiife h^s affigned to each; 
but thefe properties, being ^djfcpverable only by pro^. 
{:efles with which the farmer mufl^ as a farmer, hi? 
fuppofed to be totally unacquamted, I fliall beg leave 
jfo depart from this phyfical method of arrangement, 
arid endeavour (o to dii^inguifh th^n, 2^. that the 
common farmey may know which is m^nt when ht 
fees thefh expofed to his vJew bj d\e operation ^f th^ 
Ipade or the pjough. 

' If he to whom the furyey of the new. fwB is en-^ 
mified,^ fhould happen to be a perfoa of experi^pce,; 
he will be of grea^t ufe in aflifling the occupier in this, 
particular. While the ditches aje dicing, he will 
rave frequent opportunities of obferying the different 
ftrata thro' which they are cut, and c^ making obn 
fervations on the nature of the ^art;hs, of which thpf^ 
ftrata are compounded. Thefe obfeijx'ations may be. 
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of great ufc to the fanner, by direfting his choi(^ 
to luch earths, as by being properly mixed, aflift qdc 
another in promoting vegetation. 

What I have now to lay before him, i$ only a few 
curfory iiiuts that n^y be of ufe in direfting him to 
begin his courfe of hulbandry with fuch inclofures, 
as by the appearance of their upper foil, promife the 
faireft to reward his labour. 

All writers agree that the richeft foil which. tjii$ 
ifland affords, on being turned up by the fpade or.tjbe 
plough, has much the appearance of earth frelh tumr 
ed up on a mole-hill. It is fometimes of a blackiih. 
and Ibmetimes of an auburn colour, always moift and 
alwa^-s crumblcy, never wet, nor ever gluey, almoft 
always of an equal temperature, never hot, nor ever. 
cold ; to which admirable qualit}^^ its fertility may, 
1 think, be rcafonably attributed. To follow the^cat^ 
tie, when foils of this kind are ploughing, efpecially 
after gentle Ihowers, is both healthful and grateful, 
yielding a kind of balfamic odour, pregnant with 
many medicinal virtues. On thi$. fpil, the farmo: 
may fafely make his firft tryals, and he will not be 
idifappointed of ^ crop. Frequent ftinrings, widi 
careful and effedual hoeihgs, are all that are neceffa- 
ry fot the improvement of this foil, which is natural^ 
ly of itfelf fo full of vegetable food, as to want but lit^ 
tie addition from art. The farmer, or grazier, who 
is fo happy as to occupy land of this quality, may be 
faid to be poffeffed of a mine of wealth, morie valuabfe 
than mines of filver or gold, bccaufe equally profits- . 
ble, more eafily work'd, and more incxhauftible. •• 

What I mean feems fomewhat different from that 
crumbley clay, which Mr. Young defcribes in his 
Farifier's Guide, and which, he fays, of' all ot!)pr 
foils is the beft. What 1 have defcribed, has how- 
ever, all the properties which Mr. Young aicribes jtp 
his crumblcy clay. It wDl^ as he obferves, ^^ if well 
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ploughed knd water-furrowed, lie perfedly dry in the 
Winter, and you may walk over it after rain without 
cte^ng your Ihoes. You may plough it at all feafons, 
and it' wHl always break up loofe and mellow, and it 
fe eafily drained, &c/' 

But what I maean never wants drainih^^ unlefs over- 
flowed by waters that flow upon it from higher 
grounds th^n thofe where it happens to be found. I 
na:ve never cKicovered any mixture of clay in its com- 
gc^ioB, nor have ever found a crumbley clay total- 
ly divefVed of its adhefive quality, or io much 'fo as 
not tb clog the ihoes after moderate rains. 

The next beft foil to the former, I account the 
Kazely or niarley foil- This foil differs elTentially from 
the fotoery both in colour and quality ; but it agrees 
with it in i, great meafure in richneis and fertility. In 
the Rodings of Eflex, mtch of this foil is to be 
found } in the Vale of White Horfe, in die Vale of 
Evelham^ and in the Vile of Aylefburyj Thofe ex- 
tenfive tradis abound inr com of the veiy befl quality 
that Britain produces; but they are deep countricjf, 
where^ in rainy feafons, it \s uncomfortable travellings 
ihd therefore more occupied by farmers, than inha- 
bited by gentlemen J Oft the forrfier foil, you may 
walk over the ploughed lands^ and the earth, as has 
IJeen faid^ will hardly foil your Ihoes* On this, if 
j^ou walk after ram, yo\i will be in danger of lofirg 
their foalsi The former turns up of one uniform co- 
lour, black or ' auburn ; the latter, to ufe a familiar 
figure, of the colour of marley beef, after being a 
While expofed fo the air- This tooy like the former^ 
wants but little enrichment, except from the atmof- 
phere by means of the plough or the Ipade ; but it 
is more nice and critical to be managed than the rich 
black foil, of which^ I have already ipoken ; for tho* 
after being mellowed by froft, or meliorated by gentle 
tains^ it turns up crumbley and works pleafant, yet, 
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were it to be ploughed in a rainy feaibn, it would/ 
cling like mortar ; and, if fowed in iiich a fituajion^ - 
would produce little or no increafe. Thofe therefore 
who occupy land of this quality^ mult carefully attenf 
to the proper feafon, and radier plough feafonably. 
than frequently. This foil is likewife more fubjed: to 
weeds than the former, and for that rcalbn requires. 
iix)rc frequent tallowing ; biit if the occupier of a vstvf 
in nil meets with a foil that anfwers this defcription, 
he may mark it likewife for hb firft eilays. 

The ftiff clayey foil is of all others, the moft ftub^ 
borii to be wrought upon ; and yet it is more gene- 
ral throughout this iiland, than any other. It needs 
no dcfcription# Tho' there are various kinds of it, 
they arc all well known to the farmer, to whom it is 
of little confequence to be informed of the fpecific dif- 
ference ; the only knowledge of ufe to him is what Idoid 
of manure will fertilize it moft, and reduce it to a to- 
lerable ftate of cultivation; and this jTeems to be clearr 
ly afcertained, as far as one fingle experiment can a£> 
certain it^ by Dr. Home, in his Treatife on the 
Principles of Vegetation, who, having prepared five 
pots, one of puit clay, one of clay mixt with itiarfe^ 
one of clay mixt with dung, one of clay mixt with . 
linie, and one of clay miit with fand ; he planted &l 
feeds in each, and at the end of four months, upon 
examining their produce, found thofe planted in , 
marie the befl, thofe in dung next, arid thofe in liilie 
tolerable ; but thofe in the entire clay, and clay arid 
fand, were withered; ffoiti whence he concludes^ 
that malic and dung arc the befl manures for clay, 
and that lime may be good, where the former cannot . 
rtafonably by procured. Sand, the Dodt6f wholly ex* 
[)]odcs ; yet, where drift-fand mixt with the fatty fid> 
Itances that commonly accompany it from the rutui '. 
of public roads, is to be found, as in the lodgement . 
ctf" ditches, &c. there can be no doubt but it will an- *; 
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fwef very well if laJS. upon cljiy, I have tried it in' 
iW gardctt, and been i witnefe to tfe gdod effeSrs ' 

,. ^CfialK the Dr: made no trial of> Kecaufe rt does 
h<i aljound in his country ; but cHalk laid upon day. 
inl^igequantities,is'^^ loads to aii acre^ at the pro- 
pd^Teafon, Weil bmkM abtif^ expbfed totheadion.of 
thfe fibft in the wiriter^^ and,; when ni«?», well (pread- 
ajxiut^ exccW? all othetdreffiijg, as I .myfelf.have ex- 
perienced. . The iww farm^, therefdre, if he is pbf- 
leflra of thofe diffihi9^.fv}blfeinc»^ clay and chalky 
iiiay apply the one to mend the other,/^d tie Ibori- 
d-he;begins thd foontr lie will reap A6 benefit 

It is; nowever, a miftakeri notion to mix chalk' 
witili dung,' to enrich it,= as. is comnionly done by thofe 
wh6,d6 not iuffidently ^attend to the properties of 
chalky, which are to open an4 warm^ and hereby to 
cprreft th^ natural terriadty .and coldnefs rf tlje cky j 
for clay never, wants moilhire even to the bottom c£ 
Its l?ed, if that bed be ever io deep; as every winter's ' 
e;s5X?richce fliews ; for expofe a bed of clay ten feet 
cleep to the.adion of a fevere frbft; fltnd fb far 2ts the 
ft^^ hapiperis to perietratej the clay will crumble like 
thcj fineft mold.' , The mdSftufe within flie clay con- 
tends,* and being a^iii diflblv^,^ the particles of the 
clay ^at were iiiraioed by it, having loft their fup- 
port,- ^l to pieces and fink itam the found^bn like a 
lieap of ruins,' . Heat and moiftufr? therefore being 
the tw6 grand inftfuments of vegetation, as has be- 
fore been fliewn ; chalk arid clay properly ccKnbii^, 
are by tJiat comHnation endcKved -Mth the grcate^ 
fertility. . 

The hazely, ot niarley foil afready fpokeir of; vi 
ho other than the natural combination of thefe tv/o 
bdires", and the nearer we can approach to this mix- ' 
iure, which nature ha3 pointed out for our imitation^ 
the nearer we -flialJ aa^ive at perfeOion. 
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Tbc nietkod idikrh many farmers take to xnAlcm 
their chajk bv mixing it with dung, has^ however^ 
th'.s gocxl etftrct, thst it covers it from the a&ion of 
the lum3r.er's \\xsl, than which nothing is more prc« 
jndknil ro chiik ; for being dug trom the pit in the 
lummer, and expefed, a^ is the common pradice til 
fome places, to the open air, it loics that firft &ponace* 
ous meiio'.rr.u's thar is eifentiai to irs running in the 
winter. For that moifhire bv which it is fottened^ 
beir-g eyh?.lcJ hv the fun's rays, it becomes a hatd 
ftubixnn dr> in^jierx'ious inbftacce^ as impenetrable by 
Iroft as the harJell ftonei. 

I have dv\elt the kaiger i:pon riiis article, as I 
know of no author that has confiikred the properties 
of dialk as conducive to vegetation in this light, and 
yet I am pen'uaded by my o^^ii experience, and by 
what I can learn from the experience of others, that 
what I have here advanced will be found to anfwcr 
wherever it is inmxlnced. About Michaelmas, <x as 
ibon alter as the farmer's convaiicnce will permit, is 
the i^roper feafon to lay on your chalk, and the fofter it 
is \%iicn ].i:d on the better. Break it well and let it 
lie tiie w hole winter expofed to the rain and the fn^,. 
and as it runns fpread it, fiill leaving the vndiflblved 
lumj^s expofed to the future hofts till the winter is:- 
o^'er, and then plough it in when your cla\*-lands ate 
mellow. If you then mils of a crop for 'many fiic-' 
ceeding years, provided you watch the proper feafov 
for fowing, all my experience may be accounted ufc- 
kfs* On the contruy, if but this one article is- 
found upon trial to defcrve the farmer's attcntiofi, my 
pains in writing this little book will not be wholly in- 
vain, I know that former writers have recommend- 
ed chalk as a dreffing, but they have not inveffigat- 
'ed its properties, and farmers ufe it improperly bc^ 
caufe they know not how it ads. 

The chalky foil is as ftrongly marked by nature 
as the clayey foil, and is as well known to the farmer- 
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A^ what Lhsavie faid therefore in die fbrriier article is 
eqnally ajpplic^ble to this, I Ihall not repeat'here what 
I have above fo largely difcufled ;"it may however be 
neceffary to add^ that as chalk vA abundantly the beft 
Ateffing for the clayey foils,' fo day is undoubtedly 
the beft drefEng for chalky foils.- But When I fay the 
bfcft, I would not be underftood to mte&fl in eicluflon 
to all others, nor even to ^ve it th^ preference to 
dmig (X matle for (^"^qvA fuccejfhe crops; on the 
rontrary, either of thefo, and the former in partidular, 
may do more, juid caufe' die foil to produce much 
greater crops for <Mie or two years dian the chalk ; for 
dung is apt to exeit its warmth vigoroufly at firft, 
and to expend its heat much more fuddenly than 
chalk, and confequently to lofe its vegetative virtue 
foner, and become a mere caput mortuum or ufelefe 
Iwnp ; whereas chalk, poffeffihg i^ithiA itfelf the prin- 
ciples of fire, incommunicable to artificial compbfts^ 
aifts in a more uniform and gentle manner, and were 
it not, by length 6f time, to fink by its owH weight 
below the a&ibh of the plough,- would poffibly con- 
tinue its vegetative force, like die power of the anti- 
mbhial cup,, a dioufand years without any fenfible di- 
rtunutibn of its fobftance ; hiit this I offer as" a pro- 
bable conjedure upcHi the credit of genuine informa- 
tJbn, that the good efFedts of chalk are manifeft where 
Tt has been properly mianaged till every trace of it is 
dbliteiated^ 1 would however by no means be un- 
derftood by preferring chalk, to exclude marling of 
clay land* ; both are powerful agents, aftd both may 
be affiftants each to the other, wh^re both are to be 
&uhd readily, and either may be ufed with good fuc* 
cefi where the other is wanting. 

The fandy foil, like all the former, is fo well known 
7& n(^ to be miftaken ; biit as the foils of pure fand 
are feldom cultivated, the natural mixtures that are 
ibtuid abounding with them, give them fometimes a 

fer- 
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fertility equal in miany refpeds to the rich'cft fbils# . 
Ihefe foils are moft frequent near the fea coafts, and ' 
where they are found dcip and llrongly impregn^di 
with bbick, brown, reddilh or brick earth, they pro- 
duce iinmcnfe crops.. I fay moft frequent,, tho' vaft.; 
trads are to be niet with in the inland counjaeju' . 

The author of the Farmers Letters," a writer of th<;, 
beft authority, advifes thefe foils to be firft fowejd with 
carrotey then buck-wheat, and after, that with bumet^ 
which he advifes to be continued till it comes to i/ * ' 
fwart,' and then to be ftocked with mi|ch pattic;. ^ J? 
my new farmer Ihould meet with ftich a ^il, am 
Ihould not be inclined to follow the whp^e cf this pr0-, 
cefs,* as in truth I haye fnyfelf be^iv. difcpiaraged froni. 
fowing bitmet by three unfuccefsftjl attempts, tq raiife . 
it ; I would advife him to make trial of,! and tq con- 
tinue th^carrot culture, recommended as weU by Mr.' 
Young, as by the fociety of arts,* and fucceisftiUy at- : 
tempted by Mr. BiUing; and by feyeraj other gentlenje^. 
in fmaller quantities; The advantage, of cajrots zhffyii 
any other toot, is, th^t horfes will eat them and gtpw^' 
fat upon tliem, and that oats ate unnecel&ry whild 
carrots are continued^ This is confirmed by expert-^ . 
ments in France,- Germany/ Switzerland, ahd by 
gentlemen pf undoubted credit in England.' 

As nothing enriches land more than folding uporf 
if, and as fandy foils are by reafon of their .^rynefif : 
moft proper for that purpbfej the farmei* who folds 
the moft, in addition to what is before recommendedi*^ " 
will find his labour the beft rewarded. With refpeiS:/ ' 
to the culture of carrots, that Ihall be amply fpok^'of 
in its proper place. If the young farmer has cartbtrf - 
in view, he Ihould begin in autumn to break up 
bis fandy lands that the fwart may be well rbtted in 
the winter, and the inclofures allotted for the trial be? 
brought to a good tilth early in the fpring. 

■ Tuf*'"" " 
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Xurnqps, carrots, potatoes, and it may be, mad* 
dqr, ■may in thefe foUs be cultivated to great advan- 
tage i and where clay and dung can be had in plen- 
ty, f^ey may be artificially enriched to a very great 
dejgp-ee. One advantage they poflefe above all others, 
that they are cultivated at half the expenoe of other 
foils ; a man witii a plough drawn by j:wo horfes will 
in thefe fandy foils plow a greater quantity of land, 
and that to a greater depth, than a man, a boy, and 
four horfes in a ftiff, dayey foil ; infomych, that a' 
fanner bred in Norfolk, Suflfolk, and other light 
foiled counties, when he fees in the heavy foiled 
counties a man, a boy, and four horfes, or, per- 
haps, two men and fix horfes employed at one plough, 
is apt to exclaim againfl: the praftice, and to think 
it a profiifion of ftrength waftefully beftowed, when 
in faft the greateft ftrength thus exerted is but barely 
lufficient for the labour that is to be performed. 

The black bc^gy foil difcovers itfelf likewife at 
^rft fight ; and though there are more varieties of 
this foil from the combuftible peat to the four uncul- 
tivated marfli, than in any of tie former ; yet there 
is hardly any (pecies of this foil that may not be em- 
ployed to profit by an induftrious intelligent farmer. > 

The peat bog cannot be turned to greater advantage 
than in furnifliing fuel, if fuel isfcarce in the neigh- 
bourhood where it is found j or, if that is not want- 
ed, burning it to alhes for manure, which is done 
firu by cutting it out of the mofs or bog with an ear- 
ed fpade, called in fome countries 2ijlane^ dr>^ing it 
in the fun, and then piling it up in a pyramidal form, 
covering it with fods, fetting it on fire, and letting 
it (mother till the fobftance ot it diflblves into an alh. 

This, near Newbery in Berkfhire, and I doubt 
not in many other places, is a manure much in de- 
mand. It is fold at a groat a bufhel and fometimes 
more, and this has led feveral people, poffefied of 

mooiy 
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mooT}' ground, to dry and bum that to an alh*, like 
ihe tnic i^eat, which ir a counterfeit of the moft per- 
nicious kind, as it difappoints the purch^er, alid 
brings" a difcredit on the true peat-alh. 

Moorifh grouiid may in general be converted te> 
better purpolc than burning it; for much of it. by 
means of fait may be improved into fweet meadow 
pafture, and fuch of it as Tics wet and fiat, and in- 
comrenient for draining, may very advantageoufly 
be plantxxt with popfer, aWer, or willow^ as I have 
already hinted. In fad:, if my young farmer hasf 
much of this kind of land, it may in general>be more 
profitably improved than in tillage.- 

Some authors, indeed^ recommend draining and 
marling thefe boggy foils ; but as 1 have never fecn: 
this fucceed experimentally, I am cautious of reccxn- 
mending it. Salting I have known fiiccerf upon the 
foureft bog ; but laid on in fuch quantities, that the 
whole herbage was firfl deftroyed ; and it was not till 
the third year that the fweet grafs began to appear i 
on the fourth year it produced as fine a Iwatt as the' 
Iweeteft meadow. 

In StafFordlhire many inftances,. I believe, of thtf 
Tike kind might be colleded. 

The draw-back upon foul lalt wiH now enable my 
new farmer, if he is fo inclined, to try experiments* 
of this kind ; but with this caution, that fait of itfelf 
is never to be ufed as a manure, only as a deftroycr 
of baneful weeds, and a ftiffner and Iweetner of bog*' 
gy foils ; for fait in excefs wifl kill the rankefl: grow-' 
ing vegetable* 

"The dry brown caking foil M not unfinequent, aiKt 
}'et has never been clafled by any writer that I have'. 
cbnfulted as a diflinft fpecies. The chara&eriftics of 
this foil are, tliat it imbibes rain plentifully, but that- 
in a few da}^ it cakes or crufts over in luch a inannery 
as to prevent the fpears of young ^plants from pene- 
trating;. 
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ij^ating its fiirf^e, and,, by that means, retards their 

^owm ; that it difdiaiges its nioifture too precipir 

:tatdy, and .is .generally either tpo .wet or too d5ry^ 

But the moft diflanguiihable cha^a<fteriftic of ^l ris, 

its turning up .dry^ .mouldy-like, and mpiftlefs, pait 

Jumpey and part cyumbley, unlefs after -long ipontinu- 

jcd rains. To. prevent this,. and j:o melio.w th^xlingyr 

»e6 that generally accompanies the foaking of this 

ibilhy excelEvje wet, drift land h^ been uofuccefefully 

tried, ^d marie has been fipund to be the only remi^- 

dy. It is ^ diftingiiiljiing. property of this laft.bpdy^ 

;:that whep it 13 immerf^d in water, it faUs immediate*- 

ly into a powder, and is never again to be united; 

i)y marling, therefore, this, caking, foil .is rendered 

roore friable, and, by deflxoying its .gummipefe . k 

i)ecome9'more'acx:effible^to the rifing fpears of • young 

plants. But whether .this be |:he physical caiife or 

not, is not material, the effeft is fuch, and marie 

Jias been, found to imprecate this kind of fqil witi 

.wonderful fertility. To marie, dung is an excellent 

jaddition, apd ."where it can be procured upon xjealbn- 

^ble terms, Ihould never be omitted. I have found 

ihat half the quantity of freih dung will produce a 

jinore immediate effeA upon this -kind of lai)d, than 

double the quantity of rotten dung, though rotten 

dung will be xnore beneficial in the end> and more 

. Anotl^er foil, we]l kjpuDwn to the Englifli farmer, 
is the gravelly ; almoft every kind of additional earth, 
that is laid on this foil, tends to fertilize it, land 
pnly excepted. There,are iiuny .kinds of grain that 
flourilh abundantly on this foil, elpecially in dripping 
/feafons, more particularly barley, oats, vetches, and 
buck-wheat. The mud from old ditches, iUmey 
ponds, or flooded rivers, are excellent manures fen: 
,this foil ; fo are clays, marles, and loamy earths ; 
but all thefe Ihould be laid on m large quantities, fo 
astocoverthpfurface an inch or two deep. 

^ I am 
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I am apprized, that fome of the moft eminent 
writers upon hulbandry, have fubdivided thefe radi- 
cal foils which I have mentioned, into many gcrieti- 
cal diftinftions : but, as thefe might be multiplied 
without end, I have chofen to confine my obferviar 
tions to thofe only that are obvious at firft figKt, 
Clay b difcoverable as clay, whether it be itd, blue, 
white, or yellow ; and faiid as fand, whatever colour 
it may have afTumed from the ingredients with whidi 
it is niixed ; and fo of the reft. That thefe ingre- 
dients are capable of conferring a greater or lefi' de- 
gree of fertUitj', according as they abound with* a 
greater or lefe quantity of Vegetable food, cannot be 
enied ; but all clays rf the feme colour are not 
alike fertile, nor are all fands. 

A mixture of clay and fend, as found in its na- 
tural ftate, is called loam ; and there feems to be a 
general concurrence among authors, that this na- 
tural mixture is the moft beneficial foil in which the 
feeds and fetts of all vegetables can be planted ■% ancJ, 
probabl)', for that reafort Providence has provided it aC 
jnoft t very where in abundance. But, if mere fand and 
clay are its component parts, how comes it to pafsi 
that, in Dr. Home's experiment, already recited^ 
fand artificially combined with clay, fliould have no 
good efFedt ? ' "' " 

There is yet another foil which Dr. Home has che- 
mically diftinguilhed, and which, he fays, is hardly tp 
be fertilized by any kind of compofts. This foil he 
calls Till, a name not known to our Englifh writers 
on hufbandry; he defcribes it of a red, grey, or 
yellowifh colour, effervefcing with vinegar and oil of 
vitriol, diluted with water, and ha^^ng a peculiar . 
irony tafte, to the quantity of which body abound- 
ing in its compofition, he attributes its fterility. ' A« * 
I have never met with fuch a foil, 1 fhall not prefuftic 
to add any thing to what the doftor has advanccfd, 

who. 
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ffjbia&y$> that lime and marie are its beft oorredtors. 
t^is to be iiop^, hOTVever, that very little of it is to 
Jbe niet with near tKe furface of bur 'Englifli fends, 
i^l^ accidentally throwii up by dee^ 

ploughing, i);iay, as he concludes, be gradually icti- 
proved by lime, dung, and aif. ' 
* On the ffconey; hUls that traverfe England, from 
i^uth weft to north eaft, the {oH b ctf a peculiar 
-kjtod J it ' is generally very flialbw, but very rich. 
Its compofiticMi feems to be a mixture of clay, fand, 
and chalk; and the Itones, which every where 
.abound near the furi6u:e, aire a natural concretion of 
thelpithree fubftances"; they rife in flakes of unequal 
yijuenfions, and are aj^lied by the inhabitants to 
the ' Various purpofe^ of buildii^ houfes, ereftlng 
Fences, ' and mending the highways. The foil which 
ioVer^them affords the fweeteft pafture for Iheepj 
'^nd when inclofed and improved by folding, yields 
fcrops -of bstfleyi clovier, tumeps, vetches, and, itt 
fhmt Ipots,'* ivheat ; by which the occupiers, as thd 
tents a3re low, ' ^re gre&tly enriched. If my new far^ 
filer- is a tester of this foil, he muft likewife be 
k breeder of iheep. And, by properly adapting 
the produce of the one, 't<> the enrichment of the 
other, he may fo improve both; as to excite emula-i 
jion in thofe who are witneffes of his fuccels, 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the proper Bujinefs of jbe Farrier. 

H E art of farming, how eafy foever it may be 

thought by thofe who view It only fuperficial- 

ly, is, perhaps, the liioft difficult to be acquired of 

any art or callings tc5 which the induftry of rnan is 

applied. ' It comprehends fodb a variety of fubjedts. 
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ihc knowledge of wliich is abfolutely neceilaiy to the 
notion of a gcxxl f^mcr^ that haiidly ^y one man js 
capable of coaiprehendiiig the whole, and but fewf tijc 
greatcfc parr. Hence it is^ that fanners in general 
arc deficient in .the firft principles of their art, s^nd 
are, for rr.ar rcafon, comi^lled to drudge on in cer- 
tain beaten trads, widiouc daring to move ditiier to 
the riglit hand or the \eft, to find out new ^md bet- 
ter ways. 

I do not mean to infinuate, that fcholars only, can 
be good farmers ; die knowiedge,that is g)^an^ from 
much reading is rather apt to perplex. and be^^ildct 
the farmer, than to direct bis pradice, ox toiryipcovc 
the main branches of I,:is profefiion. To aoqiiiic 
the reputation of a good farmer, a man muft.be ppf-? 
felled of all tlipfc rec^uifites that conflitute ? greatclwr 
rader. He muft have a J^rge proporton pf natural 
goodfenfc, a penetrating eye, a quick jdifccrmxient, 
an inquifitive mind, an early acquaintance with me;Q 
and things, great induftr) , unwearied appUcatioj), 
and a memory fo retentive, as never to forgpt what 
reading or experience hath brought within ^c cirdc 
of his obl'ervation. 

He fhould, in the firft pUce, be maftcx of the Ja* 
bouring part of hufbandrj', without which he will be 
fubjcd to continual impofition. He muft luiow 
how to handle the plough, the fpade, the fc)the, the 
feed-cUp, the ficle, die flail, the fan, and the fcreen ; 
to fet up ricks, and to thatch them ; to trufe flraw, 
drefs hay, cut chaff, and feed and manage cattle* 
He muft know how to cart, and portion put hii 
manure in the field ; to carr\' his corn to market, and 
<diipofc of it there to the bcfl advantage. He Ihould 
be maftcr of the mechanical part or his profeffion, 
that he may be able to deal with wheel-wr^hte. 
plough-wrights, fmiths, farriers, collar-makers, &C|, 
fje fliould know how to hedge, ditch, jpjalh, fence. 
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lop, and faggpt ujp wood ; and, if in all, or any of 
thefe, though the loweft and moft fervile articles of 
the farmer's, prpfeffion, he is deficient, he will, in 
proportion to his ignorance, be afluredly a fuffercr. - 
But the ifarmer^ attention rhuft not be confined^ 
to thefe fubprdinate offices, though every one of thein 
muft . pafs Und^r his immediate inljiedtion, he muft 
employ his thoughts upon things of greater confe- 
quence ; he muft ftudy^the nature of the land he is 
to beilow hisJabour upon : of what foils it may con- 
fiu J how beft to be improved ; and to what particu- 
lar ufes it is moft naturally adapted : for I account 
forcing of. land to purpcfes, to which, by nature, 
it is utterly unfit, altogether as fruitlefs as to beftow 
a liberal education upon a natural fool : the farmer 
;(hould be acquainted with the properties of bodies, 
ill order to be able to adapt one to tlie improvement 
of the other : and, he fliould endeavour to learn the 
conftitution of plants of various kinds^ their proper 
JTeafbns for ibwing, dreffing, growing, and gather- 
ing ; that he may^ bj an uninterrupted fucceffiqn of 
profitable crops, enrich himfelf witnout impoverifn- 
ing his lands. He fliould not be ignorant of the cul- 
ture of hops : ihould knoW hOw to pix)pag:ire poles, 
to jplant and improve orchard trees, and to make and 
manage cydef. He fliould kndw how to meafure 
and level bis grounds ; \\ov^ to flood and drain them 
occafionally ; how to make ponds, and ftock them 
properly w4th fifli. He fliould have a general know- 
ledge of grafles, foreign and native, their culture, 
the foil tliey delight in, and the ufes to which they 
may be applied, in feeding cattle to the greateft ad- 
vantage. He fliould have ikWl in roots, that, if 
fwine are in demand, he may know how to increafe 
his ftock at the leaft expence. He fliould be a com- 
plete judge of cattle of all kinds, that he may not 
be -at a lofs to buv in of fell our, as circumftancos 

H may 
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l)e prepared for rj'^e, and the like quantity for vetchei, 
which may be all fowed, harrowed, and conipletcd 
before the wheat feafon commences. • 

Towards the latter end of September, is* the' pro- 
l)cr feafon for the ocaipier of a new form to begin 
ploughing for wheat, which he may continue * to do 
in die manner dire6:ed for tumeps, till th« begin- 
ning of Novemlx:r, in which timie, fixty acres or 
more may be prapared and fowed upon one earthii^, 
which will be more likely to be over-rank than over- 
lean, if two bulhels of the red Lammas only is fi>wed 



upon an acre. 



It may not be improper here to remark, that 
thougli the land fliould be plowed dry, it may be 
neccflary to wait for rain before (owing, provided 
the land turn up hard, dry, or llifF; but if mellow, . 
^Qys as you plow. The land made choice of *at firft, 
lx)th for turneps and wheat, Ihould be the dryeft 
about the farm, no matter what the foil, provided 
there be depth enough of earth for the procefe which 
1 have directed ; that is, of turning down the Iwart, 
and bur}'ing it, at leaft, five inches deep, without 
going below the ftaple ; a Ihower a-top, and the 
rotting of the green fwart underneath, with the or- 
dinary rains that fall in the courfe of the year, will 
yield moifture enough for the purpofes of v^tation, 
even to the dryeft, and naturally pooreft frefli 
broken up earth. - ^ 

If the winter proves mild, plowing for beans or 
pcafe may be diligently purfued, after all the wheat 
is in the ground ; but, iif frofts ihould fet in, as is 
ufual about this feafon, then the accumulation of 
manure Ihould be the grand object of the new for* 
mer's attention, who, while his men are all properly . 
employed upon the furface, Ihould caft an inquiiitiye • 
eye intb thebofbmof his farm,.- and Ihould carefully 
cxaniine the under ftrata to fearch for marie, chalk, 

or 
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dr rich earth, becaufe, with compofition§ of thcfe 
with' dung and other materials, the very beft manunts 
for land are prepared, 

. When thefe are. difcovered, no time Ihould be loll 
in digging, and properly placing fnch quantities as io 
large a farm will neceffarUy one day require, of which 
too much cannot be too foon expofed to the air to 
meliorate,- as the longer ^t is expofpd^ the richer it 
will grow. . 

I^rCt not this bulinefs, however, interrupt the 
ploughing and breaking up the ground, wh«n the 
weather permits; for tho' in a new farm, all forts of 
feeds muft be fown upon the firft earthing, yet being 
fuppofed tQ be all trefh ground, there will be little 
doubt qf 2i, crop, if the feafon be favourable to fow 
the feed. 

. As four ploughs will make great difpatch, much 
may be done in a little time ; and as there is now na 
other employment for the men and horfes, but . that 
cf ploughing, trenching, or fetching manure, the 
proper feafons may be watched for all thcfe operati- 
ons, and every favourable moment improved; info-, 
much that in January and February, fixty or feventy 
acres of beans and peafe, upon a fuppofition that the 
new farm is taken from an open walte or common, 
and no flubbing isneceffary, may be coinpletely ac-. 
compliihed ; and, if the fame diligence is continued, 
as was fuppofed to operate with regard to the former 
croppings, before th^ latter end of March, feventy 
acres ot oats may alfo be completed ; which will 
leave only barley ai\d c\over feed to be provided for 
ill the month of April. . 

The inclofures which I would allot for barley and 
clover, are thofe already cropt with tumeps a;id rye, 
and fed oflF wi^h Iheep ^nd neat cattle. The farmer's 
bufinefs is to plough ia the foldings as fhallo .v as. 
poffibje, ai^d that as foon aftef the llieep have eatcu 

: " ^ off 
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off the turnips, and die cattle, the rye, asrlMS<)thcr'- 
croppings \\iU pemut. This done, kt- die whofe-^lito: 
fowed with barley, about two bulhels and an half tor 
the acres as fad as it is ploi^bed, and -let the bar-* - 
ley be well harrowed in. In this condidon it may lie 
about eight or ten days, and when the weather per* 
mits, a<& two pounds oi clover-feed to evscc}'^ acre, 
and then roll the whole well in together. Tbb. iv)lKv 
ing ihould be performed juft after the barley begins, 
to look green, and not before, for iX)lHBg iboiier may 
check the tender Ipears of the barley^ and prevent:' 
their rifing, but after they are feirly above ground^ if : 
the clover were to be lighdy harrowed in before solK 
ing, the fpringing up of the feeds would be the ixBHe^ 
fufc. 

It will not follow, that becaufe the dovec-i^ed is: 
here direded to be fown after the baricy is* come lip, 
that clover feed ihould always be retan^ tiU ttet 
time. In ibme feaibns, and in ibme ctrcomflanocsi 
it may be neceflary to prevent its too great luxin>. ^ 
ance before the barley has acquired the afbendancyt' 
In other feafons, and in other circumflanoes, it majr. 
be more advifeable to fow it early, to efcape die 'fty» 
I do not pretend to lay down one general nde that- 
will fuit all caies^ and all ieaibns ; much may^ bor 
faid upon paper, but more muft be left to thp taoLx 
mer's own difcretion. ' , 



C H A P, XIX. 

Of Earths proper for Manure, 

AVING now completely provided forafiii^ 
crop, by placii^ all the feeds in the ground j- 
wmie thefe are proceeding to maturity, let us digre6 
a little in order to dire(9: the young farmer's attcfntiotf 
to the improvement of his land for fiiture crpp9^ 



H 
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as -thofc miafl: not be exped:ed.ta rife.like the fifft, 
whhbut fome additional dreffing. I iia^e already curr-. 
forily mentioned fome of th^fe ^earths that are proper, 
for : this purpofe^ aud^ihali now ent^r raore precifely 
into their defcription ; and firft of marie. 

This is a ibflii body . un(9aious and llippcy ; it foon 
, regents afber rain^ ilakes Uke lime, and at laft dif-* 
folVes into the fibeft powder. If a lump of marie 
b€^ espofed to the air it ^1 loon break into finall 
parts, and di^re wiU be aiioary oongellatkm on that 
part of it expofed to the fun. If wlieo iris dry, it 
^ powdered and a handful thrown; into a clear coal 
fire^ it will czaclde like fait. If a pk;(£ of dried 
raarle be put in a-glafs, and as muph. water as will 
cover it, gently poured in, it will gradually dijQTolvc 
into a l^uid £bap with an ebulition. It will alio ef- 
fervefce as has already been remarked. 

There is a fort of marie, called pigeon's niarie, of 
a fine light brown colour, with blue veins ; and ano-^ 
ther fort called lead-male, dark and blackiib, heavier 
than the fonner, and not veined ; but both, when firi]; 
dugout of the pit, cut like foap, . 

There are alfo blue, white, red, and yellow marles, 
but the colour makes little or no diifeence, provided 
they are poffefled pf the properties already defcribed. 

Mark is fometifiies difcovered near the furface, by 
carefully obferving the ditches and hec^es j but the 
beft way of fearching for it is by boring, efpecially . 
where a kind of hoar or mouldinefs isfeen on the 
banks of the hedges. It frequently lies a great depth 
under a bed of clay. 

It is an excellent nianure for fandy, dry, gravelly^ 
on hungry caking land v axid is good: fot all lan^ ; ; 
partiQ^larlv clay. When laid upon grafe land,- it fias 
ft wondejful efteft^ and will in a year or two bring 
up. .white clov^ in; fuch< quantities as if the land had 

fe^SBifftwR with th^ le^- pf tfiat yeg^tftbl^t 

Lands 
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' Lands properly marled will laft twelve or four- 
teen years ; about thhty loads to an acre h a prbpcic 
quantity. It ihould be laid on in September, <Jc- 
tober, and November, that the rain and fixyfts may 
have their full effeft in breaking and diflblving thii^ 
largeft lumps ; and care Ihould be taken to Ipread 
It as equally as poffible on every part, before the 
plough is applied to break up the ground. *' ' "" 
Dr. Home divides it into tu o dlBerttit kind^, 
clay-m.arle, and ftone-marle ; and adds'a third, which 
he calls fhell-marle, totally different from tht two. 
fomier, being an animal iubftance of equal virtue, 
ho^vever, wxth the foffil. ' One ' quality the dodor 
mentions, vvliich is of great importance, and that is, 
its povrer of attrafting and diflblving aci(fe, without. 
which no fubftance can be cllled marie : he foUnd fav 
experiment, tliat ftone-riiarle deftroy'd about a third 
mere of the acid than chy-marle. ' Another quality 
is, tha: though ir refcmbles clay, it cannot 'bfe con- 
verted into brick ; and he even doubts, if it can be 
converted into glafs. He fuppofes it a mixture of 
liiiit and clay, but Co tempered by nature, that no 
art can equal the ccnipoStion. ~' .'..,....; 

*^ There is, fays he, a body very fimilar in ap- 
** pe?.nince, but vcr)'' dificrent in effefts, often found 
^^ in the lame bed v/iL'h the beft marie. It agrees 
^^ v/irh marie in dhTcrvlng in water, but if difiers" 
*^ rcmar!:ably from it in raifing no effen^ercence ^'ith' 
" acids. It turns fvrun of violets red ; whereas niarle,* 
" Itlie other iabforbent earths, -gives it zgrtthcb^ 
'^ lour, i-t is 6i' a darkiih lead -colour." ' •- ' - 
■ From thcfc diilino-ui-hin^j; pi-6}>erties,* the cautious 
farmer will c?.rcf'.]!ly dv* lid *bein;^ fediiced'by its pro^' 
mifi^^ rippearancc. Irrr, f:]f wrs once cnfnaredbyit. ^ 
' In d ';:!;:;! ng a ^-zfil on rhc^ tide of a^ c\?.y hill, the 
woriiincn met v/irh a l>iT.tu:n of this lead-coloured 

■•■■■■'■''■■ ciirtb; 
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CBortfc, ten- feet deep, and threw up a gre^t quantity 
of k.' As it was near a public roadr niany f^niijeFa 
caA a longing eye towards it ; they felt it, and as it 
was unffcuous and flippey, they concluded it vm 
ittarle, and I was offered a crown a jqad for it. I 
did not then know the diftinguifhing char^^reftics 5 
and I concluded, that if it was woFth ^ crown a load 
to them to carry away, it certainly muft be wortlj 
liiore to me to ufe upon the fpot. Accordingly, I 
caufed it to he fpread plentifiiUy upon an upland 
jpieadow, which had received no amendment for 
many years. It was about Michaelmas when it was 
laid on, and it had all the advantages of air, rains, 
and froft to mellow it ; and, indeed, it was fo mel- 
lowed, that inftead of falling to a powder, it ran in- 
to a foft oily cohiiftence not unlike new churned but- 
ter/ In the fpring; when I expeded the good effects 
of it, "to my great furprize the grafs wore a dead ap- 
J>earance ; here and there a green blade amongft the 
feded fwart, but thlat, like the reft, foon drooped, 
and I in ihort,' the moft aftoniihing fterility e^fi3ed. 
Nd^ie but my own fervants were made privy to the 
difappointment ; for I did not chufe to be laught at 
by my neighbours. I was not without hopes, "how- 
fever, of its recovery ; but though it is now more 
than ten years fince this accident happened, the land 
on which this poifonous fubftance was laid, has not 
j^t recovered its wonted fertility. 
^ The Doftor attributes its poifonous effefts to the 
mixture of fait of fteel in its compoiition, and I be- 
lieve Very juftly; for aibove this ftratum of lead- 
coloured earth; large quantities of iron ore were dif- 
covered, which on digging clay in other parts of the 
hill were found here and there difixarfed in round 
clumps, . about two or three cart loads in a clump, as 
if a round hole had been dug, and the iron flone hacl 
Deen ftiot into it. Other metalic and foflil fublb.nce'^i 

v;ere^ 
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were found alio in di^^ii^ diis weD ; and^ indead, 
uhea at the depth ot leventy feet, the water vas. 
reached, ir was lb flrongly impre^iated with fid-*. 
phur, that it could not be commoniy ufed. I was- 
not, ho.vever, avvare o( the pernicious effects of the 
blue clay, till I had read Dr. Home's book^ JwHefe 
the dcfcrip:it;n of it ib exactly correfpoAds both m- 
colour and eflccts, tliat Ithink the Doctor's accuracy! 
in dcfcribing it, and his candour in cautioning the- 
hutbandman ^ainil its poilbn^ cannot betepoHKh 
applimded.. 

Secondly^ Another earth that has been u(ed by way oC 
manure, is known in Cornwall by flip oanie€riF,fo9py<-:. 
rock ; but as this earth has of late years been.»-. 
plied to quite another purpde, and ha3 ri^ ui ua 
value too much to be ufed as a manuog, ajid uideod 
is too confined in ks prodiiAion tp be of gendr^l v& 
in promoting vegetation, I fliall iiot: trefpals pQ. tOf 
reader's time wim the defcripdon ; oi)ly it rptijr hid 
juft necelTary to add, that the foapy-roek Vi ijcw 
chiefly ufed, as. a principal ingredient in niakin|^. 
Porcelane ware, for which purpoie it ftlls fof 15 or. . 
16I. a ton. 

Tbirdly, Virgin Earib, This ^arth needs, qo d^ 
fcription ; it is taken firom banks ioi^ expoiled to tbd 
action of the fun, or firom rich fpots on paftufod 
commons, and it is obfervable^ that for one year. 
will fertilize poor land, but is not. to be dep^sded 
on, nor ufed where other manure, can be^ had at ^ - 
moderate rate. Indeed where a confiderable qmn-^ 
tity of it can be, had at no great ei^pence of carri^i. 
it may be made the foundaticm of ft very rich ic(^^ .. 
poft ; for according to Piatt's -^Enigoaatical Defenpt " 
tion, ^^ if this Saturn, as he calls it, were to 1^.. 
^* placed fo as to receive the j^qua Cselefiis^ o£ iff^ 
^^ water, enriched by the fullage of the yar4> aii4 . 
^* frequently ftirred, it would in. a Ihoit tiqae ooqjf 
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'^'tuafit-a iudtt ferrilizinjg qtmUtyj" but, perhaps, 
mofs ^operibr the gafdentnan die €ekl, as the ex- 
peticfe of kboar m t& ktter cafe mi^t exceed the 
pmBtof the produce. 

All prdjeSrs I would eautioiaily guard the new 
farmer from attemptmg^ yst manure is {0 abibkitelf 
jti^ceffary to improve his wound, that I Ihall otnk 
nothing on this head that mmilhes a iieafonaWe hope' 
^f fticcef& 

F^uribfy^ Of Gbaik^ I hawre already feid fo muA 
X)f this fubftance for a drcffing, that little need be 
added ; but I find the opinions of authcnrs^ antietilr 
and tliodern, fo various conceruipg the eiiential pro- 
perties of it, and the principie by whidi it fertilizes^ 
tbatt I caniiot help oileriag ibme &rdier obfervations 
upon it, which feeoa to havfe efcaped die notice of 
chofe who liav€ examindd it with the greatefl: nicety* 

Chalk, afi I have obferved, has one property almoft 
pecuHar to itfetf ; ns^nely, that it cools hot l^md^ 
aftd waftns cdd ; it is, thewfiwe, equally proper for 
fandyand gravely ^i^, and for clayey, four, and 
wet foils. It is this &eiilii^ly contradidory' quality, 
diat has led authors who have obferved its good rf- 
fedis up(m cdid latid, to forbid the ufe of it upon 
hot* land, :aftd the contrary; yet by my own expe* 
lience, I can fafely venture co recommend the ufe of 
it on both. 

Nothing m]l faften the iWaat of poachy meoiows 
more effeSually, than the rubbifli of a lime kiln, 
or the finall cruncibly pieces, that break from the 
chalk in digging ; nor will any thiijg tjidiorat^ ftiif 
clay^ and make it work pieafant and eafy, fooner 
than ht foft chalk laid upon it at a proper ieafon, 
^d expofed in the winter to the adion of the various 
i:hanges, with which the atmofphere in the months 
o£ November, December, and January is diverfified. 
Qn the contrajy, no enrichment that can be laid on 

fandy. 
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iandy, or gravelly foils will preferve them in a more 
.€xa^ temj^rature than chalky properly applied* 
Thofc lanc^ which were accuftomed fo turn, as the 
farmers phrafe is ; I have feen cured of that quality 
by a liberal application of chalk, and where the ibil 
lias been fo fandy and looie, as to retain little or no 
moifture, I have feen it encreafed in its tenacity by 
the fame means. 

Some have affirmed that chalk impoverishes the 
land, and that without dung, it will, in a crop or two, 
render lands barren; the contrary of which is the 
truth. That dung will add to the vigour of lands 
manured with ciialk, cannot be denied ; but that 
chalk im-proveriflies any kind of land, is a vulgar 
error. In light lands it is, indeed, apt to fink in a 
few years below the immediate operation of the 
plough; and then, indeed, its virtues become im- 
perceptible ; but while it remains, as a mixture in 
the earth that is pulverized, it never lofes its fertiliz- 
ing property; it therefore continues longer to operate 
in Arong land than in light, becaufe it does not fp 
foon fubfide in tlie one as in the other. 

Linle, which is no other than chalk exhaufted of 
its moifture by the action of the fire, and to fpcak 
intelligibly to every capacity, like a man after a pro- 
fufe fweat, eager to drink up whatever comes wifhin his 
reach, attracts the dews and moifture of the air with 
fo much precipitation, that it will even flake itfelf ; 
and it is not till after it has, m part, regained its 
former humidity, that its vegetative powers are ex- 
erted upon grain, it having no fenfible effedt, if Dr. 
Home's word may be taken, the firft year, except in 
killing vermine ; an afiertion, however, which ex- 
perience does not confirm; for in Sufiex, wherplime 
isrroft ufcd, they bring chalk twelve or fourteen 
.p;iilcs thicugh very bad rosds, and hvm it into lime 
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to dfcfs for %heat. If it had no efFeft the firft year, 
it woiild, therefore, totally difappoint them of a crop. 

This hdwever feems to confinn what I have. ad* 
vancet}, that by its powerfully attrading moillure 
ftbtn air and earth, it firft enriches itsown fuWftance^ 
and then communicates its vegetating virtue to th« 
grain* 

That lime, therefore, fhould exhaUft the food of 
plants, or to fpeafc more properly, that it Ihould 
colled it fuddenly, and ex^jend it plentifully, is nei-^ 
ther inconfiilent with neafon, nor the uniform courfe 
of things. In the order of nature, whateva: we fee 
haftily rife, excites our admiration for averyihort 
period, and then as Ijpeedily decays. 

" There is, faj^s Dr. Home, a very great attrac- 
'^ tion between quick lime, and all oily bodies. It 
*^ attracts the oils powerfully from the air and earth, 
'* difiblves them, and renders them mifcible with 
" water; it muft, therefore, foon exhaufl the foil 
*^ of all its oleaginous particles. Farmer's have by 
" experience, difcovered it to be a greatimpoverilher 
^* of lands, but they did not know how it aded." 

It is moft certain, that lime can never repay the 
charges of the firft coft, carriage, and burning, in 
countries where it lies at a great diftance, were 
thefe different articles of expencc to be paid for 
in ' ready mcMiey ; but the farmer having his team 
at leifure, his men unemployed, and his fuel upon 
the fix)t, calculates only the price of the chalk, 
and what he pays the burner and for turn-pikes, 
and all the reft is rated in the grofs among the 
annual cxpcnces of the farm ; and as it hdps -bis 
crop of wheat, he pleales himfelf with his imaginary 
gains ; whereas, were he to calculate nicely the fe- 
veral articles above recited, and compare the large 
and certain expcnce, with the Imall contingent pro- 
fit, he \wuld never lime another acre. 

In 
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In three years, lime witt begger rich brtd, vhftk^ 
than chalk will do in a century ; and^ as for poor- 
land, it may gather feme virtue from it at fefty and 
communicate that virtue to the fiiccceding crop; buC 
the land, poor beforfe, will became poorer^ by thcr 
means ufed for it» enrichment, as I myfelf have- ex-^' 
perienced* 

I will, therefore, ky it down as a certain and imcon-^ 
traVertible niaxim, that chalk frefli from the pit^ 
laid on arid rtianaged as before direfted, in the proyc 
pet feafbn, will enrich every fort rf earth it is' hid 
upon; and that lime^ on the contrary, laid on a« 
whatever time, or managed in whatever manner, 
will, after the firft and iScond year, impoverifh every 
foil it mixes with* • 

FifiUy, Fuller's Earth. Tfifis cardi i» fa vi'elt 
known in Britain, that any defcription of it would be 
fuperfluous. It is, like marie, a foffil body, abound-^ 
ing with nitre and v^etable faks ; but the great de- 
mand for it in the woollen ifianufedory, renders the 
life of it in agriculture, altogether impradicable. It 
were therefore impertinent to add any farther account 
of it, except that the exportation of it, like wool, is 
prohibited, and for the fame reafon* 

Sixthly^ Loam. This earth is not fo diftinguifti- 
able fix)m clay, as not to be foiafietimes miftaken fbr 
it ; Chambers fays, it is cky with a mixture of fand^ 
but there are certainly other ingredients in its com- 
poiition, as clay and fand, however artificially c€Hn-- 
bined, will not produce the fame effects- It is fre- 
quently laid upon orchards, and mod gardeners chufe 
to cover their hot-beds for liaifing melons with it, 
and for fillii^ up the holes in whioi they plant fruit- 
trees of every kind, S(»ne fermers ufe it to Giffcur 
their light lands, and where marl cannot be had, they 
fubftitute loittn in the room of itr It is certainly a 

ralu- 
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v?duaMe drcffing fw chaHty or gravelly foils; but 
Ihould bjejaid in two ^ three iiKhcs thick, to have 
its fullijflfea:. 

^Seve^fhly^ Sbil^ Earth. This has been miftakew 
by foibe for marie, though eflenjially differing from 
it> ^s marie is a fc^l^ this an animal fubilance^ 
Where this however is found, it is almoft univerfally 
ulfed for a manure ; and even fea fliells of every kind, 
gathered loofe upon the beach, have been ufed to 
great advantage on cold wet landL In Ireland they 
improve their begs wiA this manure, which is found 
t9. be very lafting* 

Thefe are the principal earths fhat are fimply, and 
feperately «fed as manures for improving the vege- 
taole properties of land ; but there are befides, many 
aitifiaal compofts, which I fliall endeavcrur to bring 
together for the common benefit, as thip materials of 
fome oae or od^er of them may be found in every 
place, though, perhaps, the moft powerful may be 
confined to particul^ fpots. 

CJ rl A Jr. JlX. 

Of Compofts^ and vegetable Manures. 

THE dung of all animab whatever is found to 
improve the v^etablc properties of land uni- 
verfeUy. Thefe, indeed, are not all equally impreg-- j 
nated ; and therefore it has been found neceflarjf to 
moderate the vigptlr of fome,. and to increafe the lan- 
guor of others, and hence dlfe benefit of corapbfls?^; . 
The immoderate heat of pidgeons dung is beft 
allayed with the temperate coolnefe of virgin earth. 
A mixture however of vegetable fubftances Teems ne- 
ceflTary to produce ftich a fermention, or intcftinc 
motion, as to quicken putrcfedion. Hence a nux- 
tuic pf ftraw, with a proper quantity of animal dung 

and 
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and iirinc, mil ferment powerfully ; and the ftraw- 
which otherwife would not.corrupt^ will in a very 
little time contrad: fiich a heat, as to diflblve arid 
difunite its parts, and render it puttefcible. ... 

Human ordure* the blotxl oi all animals; and thd 
flelh of filh, are powerful putrefcents and want cor- 
rectors; thefe will enrich treble the quantity of their 
own fubftance. When mixt with ftraw, green fern^ 
earthy clay, or any other additional putrcfcible or^ 
mifcible body, they very foon convert them into a 
iimilar fubftance, and make an occelleht compoitfi:^ 
manuring land, when all rotted together. ■ _., 

Every part of the animal fubuahce, as it conti- 
nually tends to putrefoftion, has been found a fti^^ 
mulu^ to vegetation ; even the horns and hoofs oif 
animals, horn-ihavingSj the hair and wool, the par- 
ings of the fkin, ana the very bones, are all excel-i 
ieht ingredients for warming and fertilizing .cbld 
land ; On this principle^ woollen rags are ftrongly re- 
commended, but I think they art in general becomq 
too dear. Markham indeed favs that a fackful will 
manure a whole acre. 

The compofitions, in ordfcr Id ihtreafe the qiian- 
tity, and temper the quality of manures, are many 
in number, and fome of them recommended by jcdd 
and new writers, are trifling enough. . • . : ; 

As I am now treating only of futh compofts, aS 
may be / had in large quantities for the farmer's tifc^* 
I fliall not enter minutely into fuch compofitions 
as gardeners have recommended, but fuch as 1 thinlc 
may be procured in abundance, fotne fuiting one 
place, fome another. 

Among thefe, the filth of fifhihg to\^Tis, inist 
with paflurc earth in equal quantities, makes an" eat- 
celknt compofl. It Ihould be placed in fome hoUoW 
ihade, and well turned and mixt before it is uied.' * 

Unflak^ 
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. ^ Unflaked lime, mi3Ct with coal cinders laid ia 
heaps, make an excellent compoft tor renl: we^ toils. 
By the lime flaking, the cinders are corf meJ co an 
ikfh^ Otherwife little good is to be expedted from them. 
Common pafture earth, mixt with the fajl lah: 
and brine from the Greenland fiftiing fhips, in -.vhich 
the oil, blood, and blubber of the filh fonn a coiifi- 
derable part, make a compoft inferior perhaps to 
none ; in this miimire, however, there fliould be ar 
leafl: three parts earth, and one part of the brine}- fub- 
ftance, and it fhould be well mixt, and frequently- 
turned, and by all means preferred from the a&ioa 
of the fun till it is laid upon the land, and then ic 
ihould be inftamly plowed in* 

The ingenious author of the Fanner's Letters, re- 
commends a compofl of clay, mixt with dung, in 
this thanner: A layer of clay firft, and then a layer 
bf dung3 and lb on, till you have completed the 
buahtity you haVe occafion for. The meaiure he pre- 
icribes^ is fifty loads of day to twenty' of dung; and 
this ihould be laid in a fliady place, well mixt and 
tempered, before it is carrj'ed upon the land. This 
I have tri^d upon a gra\'elly foil, and found it anfwer. 
Sheep's dung^ with a compoiirion of an unduous 
fand, filch as is found in many parts of feveral coun- 
ties, particnlarly Sun}', Suflex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
OxforMiire, Worceftolhire, &a and moiflen'd wim 
~ the fuUage from a cov^ kir^ is a moft excellent com- 
pofition for fliff ftubbom kmd. 

The ni){)ilh of old hou&s, mixt with mud 2xA 
i^irgin earth, make a very good compoit 

Cowhoufe, hogffye, pigeons, or poukrj'-du«;> 
t^ith a mixture ot frefli earth ; in ihort^ all putnd 
bodies mixt with corruptible or earth j^fubfiatxes, will 
make a compoft that may be relied upon for producmg 
good crops. The fanner cannot add too many ir^eiii- 
en»to his compoft-hill, provided Acy are comjr|Xierf, 

1 or 
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or ca;>ible of comiptionby their commixture with other 
putrlficc?, or piurifying fubftances ; but one thing I 
would pdrticuhrly recommend rather to ufe tb^m in 
t.licir piirriSM Itate, than when they art only putrify^ 
^nj:;; or, in oihcr wovus, let the farmer rather ufe lus 
iu"g rorten, than wlien it is frefli.- For let himt be 
nliuicd of this, th.it one load of rotten dung will have 
thj ciVccl of two, though unexperienced wxiteis^ by 
rciloiiipo; f:oni analogy, without the advantage ii 
priVvilice, adviib the cc»ntrary. 

I r.:::i a-.varc that fome adventurers have recom- 
n:wi;vLd the cr.rcfiil prcfcr\'ation of the fullage frdin 
the dur.3;-ya;\l, v.ith the addition of all the unnerj'' or 
bihv:;- mixture?, that can be coUcftcd in the family; 
5»nd for that pufj'^ofc liave contrived proper refervoirs, 
zr^Cx Iv; means ct a kind of water-cafk, with leathern 
pij-"> .-•lixC'-j fiirnilhed with rcfe heads, like thofc 
ci 'v»:J;i:' •■ ' •vatenro; pots, inftead of cocks, and laid 
lU^'-?!) a iiL^h:: broad- .vhcei'd carriage, have watered 
i.::-: iivixia vvirh this niixaire, inftead of dunging It; 
ar.vi h nv, as \x hir;> been aiTcrted, reaped very pro- 
j-.:.:lV.- crv^ps iVoni this management, which I do not 
«;v.ci\ion if properly timed ; yet I much doubt, 
^vhcLhcr fuch a watering beftowed upon v,hcat previous 
to, or at the time of lowing, and no addition from 
dir.-ig given to it, would be ilifficient to infure a crop. 
I ihoiikl myielf be ver} unwilling to rely upon it ; 
but I do believe, that from fuch a watering, per- 
formal in a dry fealbn foon after fowing, and again 
rejx^ated in a dr}' feafon while the wheat or other 
grain is in Mauc, a good effect may be expeded. 
At all (^ven:s, this iulli'ge, as I have ellewhere (aid, 
lliould bo favai ; for v. htie there is j^ convenience of 
froiiuently conveying it u]>on land at a Ikudl expence, 
nothing canmoie cHeCtually enrich it. 

Every vegct;V-e, v.hcn reduced to a ftate of pu- 
trefatlion, becomes an additional aid to the vcgcta- 
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tion of other plants. It is oblei'vable, ho\vever, thrt 

*{h(rffe V^tabfes that have perfeded their feeds, are 

pibre properly converted by fire to the purpofes of 

■ vegftfeticin, than by putr6feftion. The afhcs of fern, 

ifcthei, docks, thiftles, and all weeds of what kind 

feever, that have perf^d:ed their feeds, afford an ex- 

'Oellent jthaniire^ and may be Ibwn like foot v.pon. 

■grafs-hnd, or upon corn in the blade to great r.^i^ 

'^Vafitagei The mowings of grafs-walks, c^cft :>y h':nu - 

fuk into the fiirrows of a plowing-field, m I rh : rn:)U 

turned upon it,: will produce amazin;-; c op.; of b.ir- 

ley, or oats ; but this,' as it cannot hi hid in -r:}. ■■' 

• COtifiderable qikntities, to cbinci4ie with the rrvciii 
time of ufing it, which muft Loi^ii trju li ft i)!oiJ^?;lT- 
ing for feeding) and muft be ufc-d green, Cc.\ never 

"bb very'genefai; and the writer only tried it in u ic.j 

•furrows by way of experiment. The mowing^:?, h.-^/wV 

ever, may be applied to a very bcneficiai'lpiifpole iu 

the r rden, by pkcirig it in trenches dug" on purpoie, 

.about ten inches deep, and fpreacling it rep.ilarly in 

• ihofe trenches to the thickriefs of three inches, then 
filling in the mold to the height of fix inches from 
the bottom of the trench. In this manner it may fc- 

-maki tiU your potatoes are ready to plant, in the do- 

• ihg of w^hleh, obferve to place them alx>ut a foot a- 
part in tbcfe trenches, and then cover them with the 

. remainder of the mold. In this manner potatoes of 

• two and three pounds weight have been procured* 

Mowinpis are likewife very good to phce in the 
alleys of afp::ragus bods before winter, covering them 
v^th mold two or three inches deep^ They muil b^ 
lifcd pTcen, and "the rhoid' not laid upon them too 
th»ck." . • 

Tanner's bark 5s an excellent manure for cold land, 

■ but now chiefly u(ed for hot-beds. Some recommend 

itj after Ipending its heat in tlic lict-bcd, for knd ; 

1 z but 
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but to thi9 praoftfee I can fey nothing, ancl dovH^ 
much of its efficacy. 

Kelp, and all ibrts of fea weed,arc excellent maiimreflu 
' Peat-afl>j I bave already mentioned. ItJJionld be 
Ultd like foot, or the alne» of other combuffibles^ bqt 
morecaurioufly ; fixbufhelsfownupon an acre of wheat 
before winter, and the feme the latter end of Fetiru- 
Ikry, or the beginning of March, feem the proper 
quantity. On turneps the like quantity when foWit, 
and when they are juft coming into leaf, will, it ]5 
laid, i>rcfrrvc them frotn the fly. 

Saw-duft, eithet of oak or yellow deal, is an excel- 
lent manure* 

Malt-duft, and wiltow-tree-earth Ac lame. 

The roots df cabbagfes^ the halm of potatoes, tte 
clippings of hedges, all burnt together, and fown up- 
on land, fertilizes exceedingly. 

The fweepings of Streets in large towns, if WB 
may credit Millar, exceed all other manure. Soa^ 
boilers aftieis, if we rriay credit Sr Hugh Piatt . 
This, with fea-weed, lime, chalk, and earth, is cer- 
tainly a moll abfurd c6mpofition, tho' ftrongly re- 
commended by this laft writer- Whatever cornpofl- 
tion is added to chalk, fobs it of a part of its efiEend- 
al qualities. It fliould be laid upon land, pure and 
unmixed, and if dung be thought necefl&ry, it Ihoufd 
be feparately laid on before or after the chalk has Tci 
delved the influences of a changeable air. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Of Improvements hy Tillage^ wUbout Manuris\ 
R. TuU,^ the fedier of the New HuibanAyj^df 



M 



_^ whom I fliall have frequent cccafion to i^K^ 
itt the fubfequent parts of this treatife, tho' be doci 
sot abfolutely exclude dung^ or other nftnure, frc»A 

■ ■■ 'has 



""rcnnentattVe powers -to crumbly <iisi(i(^)and,fi^ 

wiih'tJM y^'pqgiittinerto.je^'i^n-it, excq^wJaf^ 
mhfi^ of ^e injgredkots' affi to 1* procured ,dutt,|, 
naffi J^^, tectted, exqept^t i^Dce^eatcrdpniiie 
brqS^thkt^cm i)e£Xpe^sA tti tieKapcd&BBiiiieDV 
Pulverizmg the eaFt}i,>^,ti(e;jy)^own fiwounEe^tetiii^ 
is QOt tbe qn^j^.ofidun^ -t^-tbe-ii^owipg/ci^ 
riments, I muft own, feem to prOvc k. \ . 

I cau^.a-quj^iwy of viigin e^p^ to. be gobbed 
£j)£ enpugb Xo p^ uito' a fi^ve, and. then .divided it 
into thr^ ecfiiaf oaFcotg. I mixed nuh tKo cf ihef* 
parcels a quantity of dung, equal in v/a^si S^ otw 
fifth piut of tbeir whole fubflaince, one. parcel. with 
Aable dung from a fr«ib dunghiU, tbe other ta^fp 
fipni the bottom of atotten hot-bed j the'tjiinipan 
eel was left without pianure, and the ikme wdght:gf 
eanli added to it, asqfd^tig'to ^ oeher tsvcpaitieki 
The weight of the vii^ earth in the two poU inixe4 
wididpng^-was lj^}. ioeach; and die-fffopor^n 
f^f. dung 9a% 3it>, in 'each ; t^ wag^ of-tl^ vii^g 
fi^'.iiir ^:|uWi)ixad peri; was, i^ "^tif^tS^ 
p^if-ii du^s a^po&d^.vcqefiUed.into pou^.toip^ 
inches' diaiheija'^^^ ipto^Ii ;(/diafe-p9tSf;{ ^4u^ 
ed five grains from.'' the middle of the lame ear rf 
wheat in this quincunx ii^nner *^/ , ?ach grain being 
juft two inches A^put from ('Ver^'otHer grain, and 1 
planted them wtfb a gage^-^a^ (Mlie-ioSi^i^^^alf 
-below iftieibrfkce'tx me'earth! 1 was very exift in 
{be-Az^ ^ Bi^ ^% iki&en iihsi^afitiQf int^uli If^fi^ 
Wtfo ap. iacr$^-^..¥«ge0bk&i0d.l H«ncing|d^ 
^^ i;plaa^^!^3^ip<i>t8.i^(M;3ttopea'lerel:!fpac 
^'ffy ff^f i^fSk iene:f«* ftboblfae othwviOQ tbe 
-9jli day 01 O^ober, 1 769. 
' J 3 I marM 
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I m:irkcd their progrefs thro' the winter, arkj 
fr^nd the ibcds planted in the virgin earth, more, vi-^ 
goroiTs and more prolific than thofe in either of the 
ori:rrttvo; the plants in die earth niixt with the rot- 
ten dung, were next in vigour and increale;. biittliofe 
planted in the tVeih dun^;, tlio' they appeared the 
greenefl, and rofe the Injihcfl: at tirrt, droo^xid be- 
fore the winter was over, tickeneU in the Ipring, and 
before har\'eft dwindled to lirt-L- t;i' aiothing. I was 
prevented from noting the jv^xliiCi.^ ci the grain by 
the ravage of birds that alii.oil wholly iliipt tne ears; 
but the incrcafe was as follows: noi.ii.jio five feeds iii 
the virgin earth, 56 ftout ftaiks arcic ; irom thofe in 
the earth mixed wlih lopten d;^ug, 35, and from 
thofe in the frelh liable dung, only t\\ enty i fome 
very puny. 

I am fenfible however, of the infufficicncy of this 
experiment on x^so accounts ; thefirfc, f:em the. want 
.of room in the pots for the roots to fpread and coIt 
Icct food for the nouriihment of the j^lants ; aad the 
other, from not attending properly to fupply tliem 
with water. " . . • 

To obviate thefe two defeats, I have this year va^ 
ricd my experiments, by enclofing tlie pots in the 
ground, prefiing the earth round tl;cm, and then 
talcing them out, leaving thfj^ir exjviit impreffion be- 
■ hind, in vliich I have niicd the fime quantity o£ 
well-pulvciiztd caith, mi::ed cx?(flly.in the faine 
manner as w:is !aft year confined in tlic pots tbem- 
fclvcs ; by v>hich mccLiis the tender fibies of ihe roots 
when thoy have occupied the nan ow fpace contdned 
in tlie hollow, may .now extend thcmfelves on all 
fide?, and collect nouiiflanenr. } or it may poffibly 
be, that dur.g by its v.'ariv.rh, ar.d by its fermenta- 
tive {>owers,.may flimuhtc the root?, and caufc them 
to^exl^end their fibres to a greater dilUncc, than earth 
th(/ c([ii:i]!y fertile, yet mere at reft,, may be capa- 
ble oi^.and this may be one cfTential property of 

dung,' 
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dung, ancj more particularly of frefh dung, without 
whfchTtrnay lofe a part of its ciFeQ:. 
^ A thTrd defeft in this experiment /or the purpofes 
intended, blight arife from the choice of virgui earth, 
which has been obferved to contain within itfelf a!{ 
the requifites for the produftion of a finglecrap. To 
the increafe of this earth, by fubftitutlng an additi- 
onal quantity of it in the room of dung, the extraor- 
dinary increafe of ftalks may probably have been 
owing ; but to remove this pbjeftion likev/ife, I ha\'Q 
this year filled the pots with earth, from part of a 
field fallowed for wheat, which has been cropt for 
two years before^ without any drefling ; fo that the 
refult of this experiment wiH to me be a fatisfadory 
decifion of two very interefting queftions to huiband- 
men ; one, whether dung is of ufe only as a divider 
of the foil ; the other, whether frcfh or rotten dung 
are the moft powerful in promoting vegetation. The 
public Ihall in due time be made acquainted with 
thefe difcoveries, if life be fpared to the writer till the 
proper feafon. 

In purfuing this fubjedt with more attention than 
I at firfl: intended, and examining what others had 
done in the fame way, I found an extraordinary iur 
"creafe faid to be produced by fteeping fome grains of 
wheat in a mixture of lime, nitre, and pigeqns dung, 
and planted in a garden by Mr. Everam of Soum-s 
' ampton, in the year 1692, I like wife having read 
the recommendation of a fteep in the news-papers, 
compofed only of brine made ftrong enough to hear 
an egg, and the grain fteeped in it twelve hours, and 
afterwards covered with lime, I determined . to try 
the effeft of both thefe experiments, and with this 
view, I caufed a quantity of feed to be prepared ac- 
cording to Mrl Everard's direction ; a: like quai?ti- 
ty brined and limed after the other manner; and a 
tnird quantity I feledted vvithout any preparation; at 
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all* 'I had pneviouily caufed a -fpotiof ground 'dbout 
tv^^elvc yardsi Itjuare to be well dvlg ^lid^Cfte^fedffDm 
weed V and in this fpot I planted the three paroils 'o£ 
feeds in rows juft twelve iiiches aparf j aniA ^r tlie" dii*-* 
tanco of fix inches one grain from the cither. 'In thb' 
ifirft row the unprepared (eeds were plamed^ in the 
fccond, th.ife prepared with brine aftdlifhe, and in 
the thiid row were planted the feeds prepared witLdi^ 
boailed flcc{) ; and this oHer was obfervdd th^mughouL 
I "uring the winter, the whole plantation .flouriiJii 
cd abundantly; the grain tillered^and the rowiS thick- 
ened without my perceptible difference, and till the 
ilalks began to ear, a finer ?uid more promifing crop 
could not be wiflicd for ; but juft as the bloom came 
forth, a blight or blaift ftruck alike th6 rows p]anted 
with the prepared grain, ''and thofe that were nqti 
This was uicceedcd by a heavy rain and fbrohg whuJ; 
which lodged and entangled the rows in iuch aman^ 
ncr, that no diftind calculation could be made of their 
contents ; which, however, to all appearance coul4 
not be widely diflercnt. ■ ■ ^. . ^ . . , ii 

What u^s moft remarkable in thb experiment de-* 
<cr\^es to be related. The grains that were planted, 
were all found and well picked, but the ^heat ironi 
whence they were feledtedj 'was by long continued 
fowing on foils of like nature^ infedted with the finut: 
From tliis infeded wheat I chofe to make my expe^ 
riment on two accounts ; firft, to determine whether 
found grain, from ah iofedted fields would continue 
the ini'efiiion ; and ; fecondlyi /whether fteqis of anjr 
kind would be an effecSteal remedy againft the infec- 
tion. The refult was/ that the found gcains did qtft- 
2' on the infcftion, and that neither <rf^ the Heeps in 
le leaft prevented it ;; many ears were in each row 
foiutty, and we faw no reafon to conclude that the 
progrels. of the infedtion, was in the leaft retarded by 
. cither of the fteeps. From hence I have reafon to 
' '.' • ' con- 



QQCtdsdeii r/dbiitlgr»Q fiola aajmiis&ed .fields [tltoi^ . 

^j t>rbnifidj[^lt<j3^^ wdt/% :iW^ijrt .writen,: to!>bf 

xsy idxit irotibinto witt xuteiflt ir\«oi liarjfort, I woiilA 

jfeSbad ici^;. f<» . .dK>'r I anf 'Oowiii ^^ fipytly 'gr^ifs 
Ida not v^^toj y«t tfcaie.k:^ ^pfttaM)ii }<)!<i^jdibai^ 
'i(yhere^: tl!^:y^ ihewiitfeif lA thefuocoed- 

irig.'crop,' . :".•■ ;■:':'/*•::?.■.>,-:• .' • •■..■:,.;. ■• -. 

■ 'TTill .oxavioqed by* myt][wpt«pa:icnoey IdHo^ 
dited the notkpdf chajo^ effect, and ccnHd nqUlil^ 
^lecfuaded tlhakl iburd 'i<nd would etier degenca:tulie> if 
ibwa.upon knd in faUheait i ihppofed thar paver^ 
ly aloiiie was the caiife. As poor Imne wiU make a 
l^^gar loufy^ ib I condudea poor land would miStt 
'0:sun fmutty.; but this method of teafomogy I haTt 
found to my coft^ to be falladbus^-^-^o retwnr: 
V A metbcxi /of improving land witSxout mamtre^ is 
mentioned by* Dr. Home, of which^ he iays, dirily 
istperienc^ coniSrms ibe;povrar^ efeds in SobitUind, 
'jtho' I qucftion iinudi, whc&cr it. will crcr be pat m 
pradtice in this country. Itis founded upon die cuftom 
aol .Scotland, *«rheire inclafoifes formerly were few^ of 
hmning a tiuf or .&dr>wall taavAi. field in'tbe- ifam- 
mer for the jxmpofeWibldiisgid^ 

:/' To do thisy ■ "rnfen^ 'women^ r asd childreny' aD :who 
have any flbeep befcmging to die^ flocky affift* ; ' and it 
is furprifing. tx>: ipc how ibon^'«raU of dm kind will 
be mifed .^fThiftitratU, cbmpbfed of or turfs, (cut 
k opami(^ ipad& deep/ about a foot iand a half lorm;, 
and one broad^) is€xpofed to thb a&ion [of^tiab w, 
the .whob > finimner and part o&dbie whiter following 
kidy when dieireft of die ,field^ k pknighed up; is 
thinwn down, ' chopc to piiettes, aapd fpre^ ^agadn^ lip* 
t-^* • on 
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on the fpace of ground from whence the turf was tzr 
ken. This fpace, the Doftor fays, is rendered prodigi-r 
oufly fertile, fo that it is eafily diftinguifha^le, bymc 
cjuantity and deep green colour of the grain, from, 
the internal parts of the fold which have been well 
manured by die urine and dung of the Iheep ; a^d,^ 
he adds, " that it has been remarked by farmers, 
** that it lafts three or four years longer fruitful than . 
.^* any other part of the iheep-fold/* 

On my mentioning this fingular circumftance to a 
young man, a faniiCr's fon from Scotland, he laid, 
the Dodor muft have been partially infonned. It . is. 
indeed tme, he faid, that t\\p part on which the wall 
is built, will be very difcernable, as long as the 
JXxftor has affertcd; but the parts from whence 
the fods are taken, and agsdn returned, after beijig 
broken, wear no fuch appearance of fertility, but the 
contrary, and always produce the worfl: corn. He 
therefore attributed the extraordinary fertility of -the 
WJill part, and I think juftly, to the additional depth 
pi the foil, being a mixture of the finefi of the mold 
detached from the turfs, when the wall is thrown 
down, added to the frefh earth in the foundation. If 
is therefore with no good reafon that the Doctor re^ 
commends the pradtice of digging and railing fodd-: 
walls, which, he fays, will not coft more than thirty . 
fliillings an acre, as an excellent method of improvr 
ing land. T'his Ihews how unfit chcmills are to .dt 
rctl in the art of farming. 

CHAP. XXII. 

0/ the Method cf fucceffively cropping arable Lands. 

THERE is no part of hufbandry, in which farr 
mers differ fo much as in the method of crop- 
ping their lands. Tho* I mean oiily to fpeak here qf 
the'^conimon grain, fjch as wheat, barley, cars, ryt. 
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peaFey BeAtHi yelches, fclover, faint>-fom, and turneps, 
5(rft(em!^tlid-iatep imprdverftents to a diftirwl chap-: 
fd',)^yetj'Fmay- yeiltureto affirm diat the changes 
iqx)n fo-matiy beHs are not more various, tlxan the 
pfiethods d(5vifed among hufbandmen, (coUedtively. 
fpcaking) tO'Vary the faoceffions of thofe vegetables. 
/To r^duee.ail thefe to one cbnunon mle, I knqw is 
inbpoflible. • The ciitumftances; of foil^ fitaiation, 
convenience, and feafons^ will always require an oc- 
c^fional variatidhy and- therefore^ I fliall only ofFcf 
fojne general; hirtts for particular forts oi lajid,- which 
ttiay be depa'rted from,' whci others ^ appear, more 
eligible ' 

' Upon flrong ftifF clayey foils, when a winter md 
(iimmer fallow becomes neceflary, I would advifc 
ploughing • in autumn, or early in the winter, and> 
when it can be done, chancing ; this will naturally 
induce a rcfpite during the winter frofts to ixiellow 
the chalk. Where chalk cannot be procured,. marl- 
ing may be lubftitnted in its room ; but where nei- 
ther is to be had, than ploughing ihould be repeated 
as often as the Jand will admit of it. At all events^ 
plough a fecorid time early in the fpring ; and, as bu- 
tinefs will permit and the weeds begin to appear, 
keep ftirrihg till the proper time for dreffing ; always 
i-emcmbering to dp it in dry weather, in order to get 
your fallow -fine. *' When that is accompliflied, take 
the firft opportunity to give it a good dreffing, aad 
as ibon as the weeds, by means of the dreffii^, begiu 
to appear, which they will do in full crops, plough 
again^ and then a laft ploughing about the middle of 
CKftober, will root up and dcilroy all that remain, 
and then fow iVith wheat.' Farmers in genera! are 
very apt to think that they lofc the benefit of dung, 
if they lay it. on before the laft ploughing, but due 
is a vulgar error, . dung cannot be too much mixed 
with the earth before fowini?:* 
' : ' Sovar 
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: ' T-^. ~i: Trrrr nei •?r!Z! dc< yield ygij 
D.rr iTTT ; bj: 'lir if rrc- Vvtei tD an acre. do 

t—.z :*: 'tei-- -i::*r. I -\li li^iie to be placted 
cttI" ir "r.i :r"^. Ir. v.f v.:-::fT yry;; ivill have an 
/: ;-->:rr --rrr- v r -.^-^-;: - 1' ftrff had bv froft, 
2Zj- •-' "■*- r.i*^ 2 :rer:rv.-2 ^-'--^g^:, thniug^ it up 
It. rfg^ :\- :'"e ^-rr.-ff: -^f t'-e vii^eriy or north-e^ 
rrn"^"~:r£?: * :•- "^^ili fr.d ".l.f =r'"inT2£ne of this prac- 

A: :r.e prr-ptr iVaibr. f -^-g^, t^nd pl^nf your beans 
ir n--^ ibrir r:\-rive ir.ches a-parr, and difiant from 
csch orrer i">T-: fiX ir.che=, ycvi '.viJJ then have full 
rx/m tD h^e -vher: the v.-earher is dry ; ^nd when the 
vreec* b-e^tn :o c^o-v 2^21:!. if vcu hoe a iccond time 
i*^ the i\::T:mcr, tr.erc is no doubt but the increase 
wiji T^ep^y the labour dovrbly : if not, yoiir lacd will 
be the t^r: t prepait^ tor a fjture cvop. 

Nex: to your beans, prepare for barley and dover, 
and in fo doing fpare no lalx)i:r m winter ploughing, 
and be ibre net to be too late in lowing your barley 
in the fpring. After harrowing in youii: barley, and 
when it is juft come in blade, fc;v your clover, and 
over it lime, foot, peat-afh, malt-duft, pr Ibme fudi ; 
light manure, which, b}^ harrowing will bnng U]^ 
your feeds, deftroy verminc, and kill the weeds tti 4 
ver\- great degree. Be not afraid' rf hurting yCfOa 
baricy by harrowing, you will by that operatitoj 
ilightly performed, incrcafe your crop. ■ • ■ - 

After your barley is reaped, your young clovei:^ 
will afford excellent feed for ewes with lamb, btit 

..... J . .•,••-.-•#.1' . 



Of'm Method of fuccf Jive 'Cropping. _ _,t,2S 
iS^'iiot be efiten too bare. And the fucceedi^jjisi^ 
JfjCHif" clover will yield you two rich crops,j-,be|^e 
However^ tQ let a-part a fniall p^tch lor feed mfiJO"?^ 
J^f, tind that of the firft growth, i^heniti wjllia^ 
^jtie to ripen, and being cut down and gatHere^LWai 
it" may be thrcflicd out as foon as you hiyp h^^nds,^ 
ipare ; a quait of fegd thus ripened, cure^j, ^d 
^r?lhed, vvil] fow an acre. .,.„ , ..... 

If the autumn proves dry, and your fecond cropi^ 
clover !s well got in, you may feed off the^l^itte^. 
rfiath, and then prepare the fitth year, for oatBiJby » 
Winter fellow, .wjien the roots of rhe .clover ftimept- 
id^ will melloijrapd eerich your ground wondeirftjliji.- 

In winter-f^wlng your clover-lays for oats, you 
flipuld particularly atteiKl to the ploudimg that it be 
depp, me f^rro^ts t)road, the latul laid fiat, and the 
iwart well covered ; for which puipofe, cootraiy to 
every other ^llow^' the furrows lk(^d be harr^Vjed 
finooth. This will quicken the fennentatioti, vid. 
xiiellow the ground by rotting the roots ; jutid, after 
Qkallow plfHighing early ia the fpringj. if two. hq^iels 
and a half oi oats are lowed, a gr^t crpp in a good 
year may rcafonaHy be expedheoT Oats iowediotliis 
manner w0 be early ripe, and as fopn as inowed^d 
cirried, if you.plough deep, fo as to reach therpttea 
Sgots of the clover fwart, and fow with winter vetches^ 
fi^di a CTDp of oats and vetches will rife tcgether, the 
fitft fupportiiig the other, that if the winta: prDV«» ■ 
mjld, will well reward the hulbandmati for. his Iqfs . 
offood for his cattle.oi) the oat-aih. Indeed the; oat-r, 
aib, during harveft, may be fed off by ^eal c^e,]- 
ait^ which ftattered oats enough will reiupin foi; t})c 
porpofe here fpoken^of. And if in May,, theie o&C^' 
and vetches art fed or flitted off, ^ijda. gppd dre^^g 
1:^4 on, you p4y, pr^are agam,fof,wiie^^ ^lienfiKv 
your crops" in fucceffion as Dobre. But If it fliould be 
tliaight more eligible to fuffer oats and vetches to 
ripea; 



. vy Of the iilc'lcd of fitccefflve Cropph^. 

'::.\ ns \oiyci ?3 tlicy arc. rnoy.td in July, ifthejT 
I ii "ij o-ivcr.lo::riy icmoved, and the plough fet tb 
- .70il; ijnnif'diatciy, a crop of turncps may perhaps 
■"'" pi*^'..!::'.'!, v.ni^^h bdng foIJtd olF, and tne land 
5'j".:':.:-H!-o\vcd, p.r-d :i lii:lf drt-fiing hiid on, U'illl^ 
n:^. :\:-.lijnt prq)aiT.t!oii lor a rcnewd of the ol3^ 
c. ;-.:.'*, \ : a repetition of the larno crops as before di-" 

]'. iho inclliod hci'c pi: fcribcJ, your land will nes 
' ■' : : : f/\h:iuftcd, b\K tiich crop v.ill be a prepiar^ti- 
''=! icr th'j luccecding oi:c. and with good pfoughii^, 
r. . i yw/^'oTc drcfi'ing. ]i:Tid thus managed, inftead o£ 
• . ■n;.-; iir.|V)vc^iriied at ihc er^d of any given numbef 
'. ■- yc :n-!-:, will be cnrichtd. • . . .. 

The Mi.inagcmcnt of liglit land mufl be different 
Ai";cr f:i:lov%ing, as has already bc^m faid, you muff 
\;cll ilu/i's with liich manure as be ft fuits, and youinuft" 
er.dcavour to get your fallow ready for ^n early crop 
of turncps- After your rjrncps have been fed off, yo'a 
hiult plough and prepare for pcafe or funimer-vetch- 
cs ; the brter I would pi*;:fcr, becaufe by flitting or 
feeding them off, your land is enriched, or by letting 
them grow, the v/ceds will be njorc cticchially def- 
troycd, for nothing kills weeds like a thick crop of 
fummer-vetches. As they are quick growers, they 
focn cover the ground, and exclude the free circula- 
tion of the air, wirhout which no vegetable will 
thri\e. And by their being early cleared away, there 
IS more time to prepare tlie land for wheat ; this' 
muft be done by ploughing thrice. After the fecond 
ploughing, ufe the roller ; and before the third fo77 

■ your feed upon the level, by which, lipon light land,' 
your plants will be more firmly rooted in the ground.' 
Tvv'o bufhels and a half upon an acre, may be necef- 
fhry upon a light foil, bccaufe the plants are not fo 
apt to tiller or (liO'Dt forth ftalks upon light knd, as' 

; upon flrong. 
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Of the Method of fuccej/ive Cropping. i 2 7 

After wheat, what may be called a winter fallow 
will prejpiire the ground for a crop of barley and clo- 
ver; biit it Itiuft be recolledled, that a light dreffing, 
as is. before SircQied, will be abfolutely necclfary to 
%Ure a crop. After the clover of the fecond year, 
you may feed fheep till after Candlemas, and then 
plow for a crop of oats. The feventh year, it will 
perhaps be neceflary to fallow agdn, and then you 
in^y proceed as before. 

On your chalky, ftoney, or gravelly land, a fliii 
4ilGbrent culture may be the beft hulbandry. After 
a fallow, I know no better method than to procure 
tiimeps, for that is a proper preparation for whatever 
crop it may be thought moft profitable to follow. 
And folding them with ftieep is an excellent amend- * 
ment. On thefe foils, nothing fucceeds fo well as 
barley and faint-foin! Saint-foin is the moft profit- 
able of all the perennial graffes, and when it likes the 
ibil, it will laft a number of years ; but care muft be 
taken not to feed it with fheep the firft year, nor late 
in the winter in any fucceeding year, for at that fea* 
fon they iare apt to bite tod clofe, and to nible off the 
crown of the root, which then perilhes and never 
Iprouts again. Saint-foin is a great fattener of cattle, 
and where markets are at a great diirance, or where, 
being near no great towns, there may be little or no 
demand for ha}^, no grafs that grows fattens fo faft 
for the butcher, nor will any hay keep horfcs in bet- 
ter heart^ It h a more profitable grafs than clover, 
becaufe clover iafts but one year after the firft, where- 
as faint-foin will laft fifteen or tv^-enty years v.-rchout 
any farther care or trouble, except now and tlif^n re- 
frelhing the land with foot or aflies. When liint- 
foin is to be broken up, then fold it off* with fliecp the 
preceding fummer, and nothing makes a better [>re- 
jaration for a wheat crop, which niay be fuccccdcd by 
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6:»ts, and then by French wheat, after which a fallow 
with turneps, and then when fed cff low barlejr and 
laint-foin again. 

There is a fourth kind of land, wbofe maniage- 
mcnt muft be varied too^ and that is the fliallow 
moulded niddley land, now inclofing and brealung 
up on the Broadway hills in Gloucejfterihife; Ww- 
cefterfliirc, &c. It has been ufual in the ihanage* 
ment of thcfe lands, to pare off the fwart and Xo 
burn it, in order to procure a crop ; but this exhaiiite 
the (oil ininioderacely. I am perfuaded that the me- 
thod which I have directed of paring and turning 
down the fwart, and covering it with the rOTiaming 
mold, would be preferable to that now in ule in thofe 
counties ; and I am of opinion likcwiie, that lowing 
of tumeps, after breaking up, would fucceed better 
than lowing of barley and clover, which feems to bei 
tlie prevailing praftice. 

After a crop of tumeps fed off with Iheep, I would 
then advife barley, with white clover, or faint firin ; 
for I am almoft certain, from what I have oblerved in 
other counties on like land, that red cloverwill never 
fucceed generally ; the white clover would laft for 
years, and would afford a line pafture for iheep, and 
when worn out, might again be rendered as befoie^ 

If the feint-foin mcceeded, it would be a rich irii-' 
provement; and that there would be the greateift 
reafon to believe it would llicceed, appears ftom Ibmc 
experiments made of it by Sir Digby Legard, in lands 
of a limilar nature, and pubUihed in DolSe's Mmiifs 
of Agriculture y by permi£5on of the Honourable' Sohi 
ciety for the Improvement of Arts. But forcing land 
to bear com which by nature was never intended for 
arable, will, I am afraid, never quit the coft.- 

In wom-out paftures where mofe abounds^ it may 
be a profitable procefs, which the Rev Mr, Combdv 
the younger, has prefcribed, of paring of the fwaxty 
buniing it^ and ploughing in tbe afl^es i it laay be 



ifnpt'di'bimenr af Mhrfi' or Mfotifh-land. i iq 

the fiime inthe Ipungy foib cf Lmcofirfhire ; but in 
fiwls vrfwe the fwart is fwcet, and the mold Ihallow^ 
tKat pifa&kt muft, I think, be hiirtfviL The t^eader^ 
may obferve, that in thefe procefles of improvement, 
P have recommended nothing to the common fai'Mej, 
o6t of the coinmon farmer's wajr; nor do I pecom- 
niend any thing to his praftice, but what he was ac- 
cuftomed to praftife before ; all I pretend to is, on- 
ly to dired the fucceffion of his^ crops on the truer 
principles of vegetation, by the obfervation of which, 
inllead of impovcrifting his land by cropping it, he 
will every year enrich iti - 

CHAP, xxia 

Of the improvement of Marjh or Moortfb-Land, 

RHAPS there is no land that the farmer oc- 
cupies^ that may be turned to greatef profit 




marih-land^ if j^icioufly manajged ; and tnere-s 
fore I fhall be' the more particular m my directions 
about the improvement of it* It is not, however, all 
marlh or moorilh-land that is pr<^r for the ufes that 
I am going to recommend ; but fuch marlh-land 
a6 is proper, may be turned to exceeding great profits 
Much of that land in low meadows that is apt to be 
orer^run with what is commonly called yarrow, isxA 
aU that kind of black moorkh foil that abounds with 
inoifture, without producing peat, or any foflil fob- 
fiance, is the foil I mean, and is very proper for the 
purpofes that I am now about to fpeak of. In foUis 
of this defcription, the white willow and the commoa 
poplar, fcveral kinds of fallows, and other quick- 
^wing trees and ftrubs, may be planted to great 
advantage^ T have already mentioned thefe aquatics, 
bat ihall now enlarge ufion their nianagement and 
growth. 
••.« . K The 



1 : D Impr^iiaunt of Marfb or MocriJhAdnd. 

The finl inUiiiadoa I received of the wiUpw pro- 
per tvr {42nc2Uons on thefe foils, was fVom Mr* Sad- 
kr, in a jviper publiihed in the Gentleman's M?g^- 
liitr^ in 1750, und I ha\Tfincefeen many tree^Qj it 
of 1 fl:e -iipr cnov^ tor the malls of a firft rate man 
vXwju* Their lize, ftreightnefs, and quick, growth 
r\c::^\: I'^iv air:of4ty, and upon enquiry, I was refer- 
!x\! fvv a tiilkT account of them to a little txeatife 
^xr.nc:^ bv Mr* North of Lambeth, who ha$^ with 
STv::: n:Ak'il\\ Ihcwn the profit that may be reafora^ 
btv cxixcuxi 110:11 the propagation of them, 

1 r.> :::.:!: j^l dvxs not confine the planter to any 
j\i:!icuUr kird cf ibil, but as ^\Qxy one knows that 
\\:lu^\\5 iioiirlih K A on the borders of brooks, near 
cI:c*:;o5 vV iV^uioincc w^tcr, arid in marlhy foils, there 
Can:\x Iv :hc lojit doub: bu: that little hills thrown 
\%^ ::: t:\ toct vzUlancx: tnxn each other in wet marlhy 
0* nxvr::h L:nd» and wiliows planted upon them, 
x\M ::K\u/*; rrjMv the planter's ccrft- Thefe bills 
:r>uUi tv ^:vu: t;x fe^c C!an:;cter, and ihould be raif- 
Ovi i:\ ;:;c ;1\;.,vxt when the gnxmd is the drieft^ .a- 
Kvt iwv^ Kv: alxn-c the level of the common fwart* 
la tVij^ini::: '-^i-^* the ground being firil marked out, 
a :take lhvK:lvi Lc erccUvl j>erpendicularly in the cen- 
r.e* und the \\v>:kaian by means of a cord falkped 
l>v I'n to the Uuke^ and tied to a cutting knife at a! 
t\ v"j\ r dliuu\\\ \\ ;IJ murk out the hills on an acre in 
A \ ery thv rt iKk v cf tui.e* On thclc hills, fetti ihoald 
Iv e;;rx>tul*i\ i^^u.ux^-, one in the middle, and the. reft 
;\H:nvl c;;e e.^c^^s^ fo that each hill will contain feven 
fcc:^, :»",\: e.tc:* lei: will be exactly three teet frorn e- 
ven o:>ivT fe:: on every hilU - '. 

To iVini th;He hills, the ground in the intermedi- 
ate fpaees ihouLi be dug a fpadc deep at leaft, and 
t.>c f.v;:re of thiit which is dug, Ihould be turned to 
t,;e fvv.ut wichin the circle marked out for the hill^ 
a^ki tiie ii;oId that remains to be thrown up, Ihould 
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be 'equally levelled a-top of the hill^ fo that the top 
0oUla be nearly of an equal width with the bottom, 

• .^lIcAving only a fm^U flope to prevent the mold from 
ivafhing downi This flope the dexterous workAan 

'• ^ill readily preferve in forrning the' hfll," x^liibh, by 
that means will be gradually extended at the bafe in 
proportion as it is narrowed a-t6p. 
■\ The hills being thus formed, as has been feid, in 

* the fummer, will be ccnfolidated before the feafoii 
for planting the fetts, arid the fwart by being gradu- 
ally rotted, will give a proper warmth to the foil of 
the hilK The feafbh for planting is from the twentv 
fifth of December^ to the twenty fifth of March ; all 
the writers that I have read, advife early planting, 

' J)tit 1 fliall hereafter give my reafons agaiiift that prac- 
tice, efpecially in thefe cold foils. 

•Slioots of the preceding year are bed for planting ; 
hxit good ftiobt will make three or four good fetts, 
without making ule of the top. Sixteen or eigTiteen 
niches is a proper length for a fett, eight or nine in- 
ches of which Ihoiild be carefully planted within the 
^ ground, fo that none of the bark be injured in the 
fetting ^ the thick end ihould be planted in the ground, 
and one or t^vo eyes only Ihould appear above ground ; 
both top and bottoni ihould be cut horizontally n^ar 
an eye, the bottom immediately under the eye, the 
' top immediately above it. With a proper knife 'ho- 
thing can be more readily prepared, and with a pro- 
per gauge they may be very regularly plan' fe 1. 

Being thus planted, nothing remains to be done 
till about June, but to fence your plantation fecurel}', 
and that muft be particularly attended to ; for if cat- 
tle of any kind break in, they will deface and deftroy 
all your labour. " 

In June, your new plantation muil be carefully 
aftd cautidUfly primec}, and all the fhoots, except the 
ft'reighteft and ilroi:gefl cleaJi cut avvav. Thi^ rTiuft 
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\k done with a v^^ keen knife, with as litde xAyatf' 
to the bark as pbflKble ; and at the fame time, tJieJ 
weeds that may haVe fprung up M the hills (hould tie- 
hoed away, and if neccflary, the n^old forked up. " 

Thefe dire6tions obfervedy youf labour on this plaii- 
tation is at an end \ and it will not be long tefor^ 
your profit will commence. ■ ^ ^ - • 

In four, or at nioft five years, you will from crrery' 
acre have 3000 poles to cut dbwh," each of th^m^ 5f v 
they have thriven, will be abcfve eight inched: ifttiF- 
euiiiference, which upon an average will fell fe»^'t2L* 
athoufand; and the year foUowitig you will hive a 
like number, which being fo much larger and lo^eri 
will fell for 17I. athoufand;. atidbeficies, you will 
have now annually,, a fuccefllon of young ftibotty of 
twigs of ready fafe to the bafket-makers from the 
ftubbs. Add to thefe, between five and fix hiuidj^^ 
growing trees, which at the end of five and twenty 
or thirty years, will be worth at leaft as many po{^hds4) 

One fingle tree, and that the mofl: thriving, ihould 
be left upon each hill for timber;.' were more to Ite 
left, they would fpoil each other. 

This willow has oblortg pointed leaves, crf^ a mqft 
. flourifhing light green. At the bottom of each fbdt-- 
ftalk, grow two finall wings,, which almoft inclofe 
the young fhoots* It will thrive in almoft any feil^* 
and will make profitable coppice^wood for hoops'^ 
flakes, ethers, &c. Where fetts of this willow^ 
cannot Be conveniently purchafed,. thofe of the popiac 
tree may ; and there is no difference in the manage-- 
ment, and therefore it were n^edlefs to repeat what- 
has been faid* Indeed the poplar, though aqukk " 
grower, is not near fo profitable as the willow, be- ' 
caufe the ftubbs da not afford a crop cJf twigs lili the: 
willow. ' : : ' 

This, however. Is not the only ufe that marfM-^p^ 
moorifh land may be couveited to. Could we rely 

on* 
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nsn Mr. Roqtie'is plaufiblc GoiiiiTiUpication$ to thje; 
Society of Arts, timothy-grafs woyld be a valu^lis}^ 
iujproveoiient of thefe foUs ; and ii;ideed, I am apt tgt 1 
h^Udye, that if the feeds of the true American timqthj:.-^^ 
graft were to be Impprted here in perfcK^iion, whatjj^, 
faid of that grafs, o^gljt), iii,a great .oieafure, be fpund 
Hpon trial to be true. But it ^s mc^e; .than prpbablqji, 
that Roque, having once eftaJWifhed .the credit of tj:. 
mothy-grafe, by f©me few trials in. his grounds, irn- . 
j>Qfed upon his correfpoodents, , axwi fold the coinmou^ 
fox-tail grafs in the tomsx of it : ather\yife, how cah.., 
wt account for tlie Jpllowing. certifications, wbicft. 
are all afterwards :|[jM^y oomradi6ted by. a gentleman ,^ 
of iojiown veracity*^ \ /.:' 

^^ t* That ii; delists in a wer^ or moift foil, ha^^ 
^^ roots that runs like couch-grafe, . and meet togej-, 
"^^ ther, and form a coat able to beat cattle on bc^gy ' . 
^* ground/' * i 

^^ X. That it grows quickly; fiar being fown jf,, 
"^^ September, it appears in December a ^-ong tu^rf,/ 
^^ as if of ten years old.'* . 

. ^^ 3. That horfcA, black qittle, c^ws, and iheep^ , 
*' aire fond of it ; that it ithrivcs molt in low maiiny > 
^* grounds, ^d in three weeks from fowing^ pro- - 
*^ duces a fine turf, is very luxuriant, ^ows very ; 
high, has a. broad blade or leaf, and looks fon^^^ 
what like wheat, or rye ; makes exiceillent hay if* 
mown in full lap, and vegetates all winter; and. 
^ even when covered with water." * 

^^ 4, That it will thrive in any .g^'ound, that does 
^^ BOt want earth and water ; that it takesi root at: 
^' its joint?5, forms a fwart in a few r^ntbs, yields , 
the mofl: ple^ful- aad fweeteft crop, either in hay 
or paftute, being b^eyoaad comparifon, preferablej 
to Lucern or Burnd:/' (Vide Muf-.Ruft 1 IL lY,) 
From all thefe teftimonies, and many more which 
ro«ht be cdlcdtcd, is it not reafpnable to conclude, 
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that timothy-grafe muft be a mpft valuable imprt^e^ 
meat of wet moorilh land. • .'■; 

, Add to all this too, the method Mr. Roque pre- 
fcrlbed for cultivating it, which was by digging wherc^ 
the wetnefs and I'wampinefs of the foil would not ad-^ 
mit of ploughing, fowing immediately after th^ 
fpadc, and rolling with a light roll^n By which it 
was realbnable to fuppofe, that, if once the feed 
reached the ground, the fubfequent raiu could never 
hurt its growth, and the rather, as Roque aflerted, 
that when once rooted, it united fo thick, and matted 
tibgcther fo litongl}^, that a waggon might be fafely 
jJafs'd upon its fvvart in the boggieJl foiL . ' 

I3ut what Ihall we fay, when after, all thcfe tefti- 
monials by anonymous writers, Mr. Lewis of Tracey, 
liear Honiton, in Devonfliire, gives this account ot 
it in a letter to James Crocket, Eiq; of Luxboro', 
near Hcnedford, in Eflex : ^' I bought, fays he, of 
** Mr. Roque, i61b. of timothy-feed laft Autumn, 
^f and fowed it, as direded by him, in September;^ 
^^ two acres in wet ground, oneacte in moift ground, 
^"^ all a fine fallow and good ground ; very little of 
it camie up at all, and it was fo very bad in each 
fort of land, that I was obliged to ploujgh it up, 
and fow oats. In Ihort, it is a mere jiothing ; 
for we have the fame grafs growing in bur coarie 
meadows, under the name of fox-tail grafs. ■ 1 
have .compared it, and find it the fame; aiicj fo 
*^ has a gqnrlanan near me, who alfo fowed fc^af 
acres of timothy, four ' pounds per acre> at :fiye: 
Ciillings a pound, and his came to notliing liibe, 
mine.*' (SeeMuf. Ruft. vol. V; p. 136.) . ' i- 'r. 
That Rqqrc imi)ofcd upon his cuftomers, appears: 
further, from a note of the Editor's, who lays, he 
fAw. the graifes compared, and that the true timodiy; 
\vas not the fox-tail. - ■ ' •.,^ ; 
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;'The'tate Ingenious, -and very Worthy Mn Stilling^ 
fleet, In a iinall, but valuable Trld: dn Englilfii^ 
Gbtflcs, rfpeaks bf oli?e fpecies that xx-buld anfwer in 
every refpeft to the high charafter given of the' 
timothy ; »this he fiippofes to be ^t fl^ie fefme. As- 
thte gentleman aflferts nothing but what may be re- 
lied upon, I ihall tranfcribe his owt)" words. 

After having quoted what is faid of this grafs, in 
the "Amaen. Acad. vol. viii. he adds, ^-^-Mr. Dean, a 
^^ very fenfible farmer, at Ruflieomb in Berkfhirey 
allured me, that a field always lying under water, 
of about four ^v^%y o(!cupied by hi^ father tvheff 
he was a boy, wa$ covered with a kind of gral^ 
^^that maintained five farm-horfes in good heart, 
^' from April to the end of harveft, without giving 
^^ them any other kind of food. He, at my defire, 
^^ brought me fome of the grafs, and it proved to 
be the fiote fefae^ with a mixture of the marih 
bent."**'^'* He adds, ^* and that there is grafs 
in Wiltfhire, growing in watay meadows, fo va- 
luable, that an acre of it lets from lo to 12I. as I 
have been informed by feveral perfons ; feveral 
^^ circumftances incline me to think it muft be the 
'j flote fefcue'' — How much'more eligible would it 
be, to endeavour to improve watery lands in this 
manner, than to attempt to reduce them iato. arable 
lands ? 

There is^. bcfides, another kind of grafs, lately 
difcovered by Dr. Gale, in North America, called 
black grafs, that in fome particular fituations, pro- 
mifes no inconfiderable advantage to the fen country 
farmer ; for in thofe fpots that are flooded by the tide 
it is faid to thriye aftonifliingly. The account of it 
was communicated to the late worthy Mr. Peter 
CoUnfort, and by him to the public, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine ; but as I have never k^^ an in- 
l^ce of it, and ^ti nQt i\zxt whether aay of the fccdsi. 
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of it jJre to be met with in England, I Aall twt jbft 
mcnrlon, that it thrives in fpots only that arc flooded 
by the iea at high tides, and upon flats in falt-watef 
rivei3. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the Improvement of Heath Ground. 

THERE are in England, great quantitiesfof thi^ 
kind of land, which lie wafte and uftcuiti- 
vated ; and in Wales, in proportion to its extent^ *far 
greater. Bagfhqt Heath, within 40 miles of thi?^ 
Metropolis, does not contain leis than 20,000 aci^i* 
all of which might, at an eafy expence, if we may 
credit fome wiiters of eminence, be converted kito 
arable or grafs lands ; and, inftead of feeding only aft 
kiconfiderablc number of Iheep, might be impiwed 
to the comfortable fubfiftence of many hundred fa? 
milies. Tliis Heath, however, being in many places 
a barren land, is far lefs improveable, than a m«!d^ 
tude of other waftes of the fame kind, the richcft of 
which, I am inclined to believe, notwithftanding ali 
that has been lately aflerted in favour of them, will 
require more than they are worth, to reduce thetti. to 
a ftate of cultivation. 

Tlie ingenious author of the North Tour, who 
fecms to comprehend the heathy waftes, under the 
jgeneral name of Moors, and defcribes them' as 
covered with ling and wUd graft, is aftonilhed that 
there ihould be one acre of fuch land, fo cafily itti* 
proved, lying uncultivated in' any part 6f England. 
He fa}s, that by paring, burning, fpreading the 
aihes, and ploughing for turneps j the whole expeftCe 
of improving them" may be repaid in one year ; and 
he affirms, that the year following, ^ the crop of oats 
that might be expefted to fucceed, will rife frcwi 
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jis all that this celebrated writer places to the accouKit 
of procuring to the owner a fee fimple qf feven Ihil- 
)ings and fixpence an acre imniediatejy^ and when 
laid down with' gra$( kttiag foiJ twdbv;e ^hillings an 
acre. " Fertile fields loaded with corn, and giving 
food to numero0^ herds of cattle/ ought, fays he, 
ito be the proj^p?^ in -thpfe trsuSb, opt y/imB^ fefn^ 
Iwgy and oti^ trumpery/' ^ ' r \ 

i la proof of his. iPjpinioa,^ ^ iafiimces the little 
g^de^ pfthe ijanip^ke* kecfper^ in .^^ road frun) 
liawes to Brought, in YorJkihire, wWch is t^nfrom 
tho wafl:^ aii4 pyoduc^ *^ excdlent potatoes, good 
i?^ garden beans^ and admyrahle turneps,"' — Buttrojsii 
&^h. little fpots hi^jtly improved, it is not always fafe 
$9 fpvmid an opinion of whole tra<9;s. It js more 
reafongble to fupppf^, that if inpiprpveiwnt? w^e fo 
«afy ypon thefe ij^iiiienfe totjhs, as. this, writer im^ 
^les, they would npt Jiaye becn.fo longne^eflied. But 
|he certain expieaqe pf buildbg Ihoufes and bamsji 
^s)d other buiktic^si, ootwithfis^uliiig the almoift aiat 
fredibte cheapnefe of buildings in that part of the 
pountry, and. of incloft.ng and fencing, which is qon^ 
feffedly great, oppofed to the uncertain event of an- 
piovements upon, thofe wilds, ill watered, and worfe 
roaded as they.ar^ <ieter8 the land owners from ha- 
zardiqg their fortvine? in proje(9:3 of this kind, which 
Sir I?igby JLegard has candidly acknowledged to be 
fivddx lefs profi.table than the authoi: of the Nortk 
Tour would make us believ^^ 

I have myfelf made all the enquiry I could, conr 
<xyrning the fuppofed profit of the laqd-pwners on the. 
wolds, or, if youpleafe, the extenfive commons now 
lofing on the Broiadway-hills in Gloucefterfhire, 
• And I have not been able to jearn from the 
'"' * moft 
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moft fanguine among the proprietors, who are almoft 
all ocaipiers, after reckoning the whole charges of 
fe-aniing and paffing the bill in Parliament, inryey^ 
ing, letting out, and dividing, inclofing, fencings 
paring, burning, liming, plowing, and fowing, that 
tlicy expeft to be in the lead gainers : On the con- 
traiy, they have acknowledged that had good lan^l 
ah'eidy impmved been protered to them at foFty 
jears purchafe, ccjually well fituated to fuit their 
convenience, they would have been gainers by ac- 
cepting the latter, and rclinquilhing the fornjcr,^ 
though the land was nominally their o\\ti. And yet 
there docs not ilcm to be a fingle houfe built in coitfe- 
<|ucnce of this vaft inclofure, but every one has added, 
his portion to his own farm, or to his own eftare, 
and inclofcd it after his own manner. 

As I have already given my opinion of thofe in- 
dofures, and of the method of fencing them, Ifliall 
not repeat here, what, perhaps, it may be thought; 
im[^rtincnt in me to have mentioned at all ; nei- 
ther Ihou Id* I have mentioned any thing relating to 
them, had it not been to remind my readers of tha 
old adage, that what is once well done^ is twice dontj 
and to caution them againft fencing in the like man^ 
ncr, if ever tliey fliould have the like oocafion. 

It comes, however, with full propriety within the 
dcfign of this trcatife, to offer my fentiments on the. 
beft method of improving thofe heathy waftes. Thofe 
of them that are dry, and from the blackilh colour 
of their foil cnly, are called moors, and not from 
their boggy wctncfs, I am perfuadcd might be con- 
verted into wood lands, and by that improvement^ 
advanced to yield as high a rent, as the ordinary run 
of irrablc lamls throughout England, thofe only near 
parent towns excepted. 

'i'he black heathy foil, is the very foil that the 
i^aiijh Fir clelij^hts ia, and a thcuihnd acres of that Ibil, 

might 
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might be' planted with 6co,ooo fetts 2t9 feet dif<-' 
jtanccj;' for 32 5I. aad mignt be fubflantially fenced 
with a,gQod ditch, and bank, and planted with quick,' 
or fonoianded with a ftone wall, for 400I. roore. No 
prepa^ration of the foil is lieceflaty. Where this kind 
of planting is carried on, the ground is nnarked outj' 
difJ cut at the proper diftance, the mold chopped 
fine, and a cone or a feedling properly placed, cover-^ 
al aind (ecured ; the ranker the heath is about it^ the 
niore likely the plant is to thrive ; for, as Sir Digby 
Legard has well obferved, nothing is fo nourifhing 
to youdg plaints as warmth. 

Let us fuppofe, as conjectural calculations are the 
mode, that one half of thefe trees Ihould fail, and the 
other half flourilh ; thofe that flouvilh, amounting to 
325,000, at the end of 30 years, may without exag- 
geration be rated at half a crown a tree, or 40,625 1. 
for the whole plantation, from which fubftrading 
^251. original c6ft, leaves 39,900!. for the land own- 
er, being 1330!. annual rent for the thoufand acres. 

Add to this, that as tlie trees begin to flourilh, the 
heath or ling will begin to decay, and before they 
arrive at perfeftion, the heather, ling, or whatever 
Biame elfe it is known by, will totally dilappear, and 
a beautiful ^een verdure arife in its flead. 

I would afk any propietor of thefe wafles, if at 
Jefs hazard, he can hope |br greater improvement. 
jFor my own part, I know of no* method, that with an 
equal degree, of probability promifes fo much advan- 
tage. The method of paring, burning, and plough- 
ing for com and grafs is very hazardous. It may do 
very well for a time, but who can anfwer for its con- 
tinuance ? I never knew any land fo managed, but 
what in a few years required to be reftored to its for- 
hier unimproved flate, in order to recruit the trea- 
fures it had been induced to lavilh. Nature,^ like a 
f^>enddiift, who cuts . down his trees to riot in iuxu- 

ry 
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ry for a few years, may by artful tnanageiDent be in- . 
<iucedto pour forth her ftoces withprofufion,for^tune,^ 
but when thefe are cxhaHed, by what art are they agaiiV 
to be fiipplied. I doubt much, if the plough, ftnii:, 
the fold will be able to do it, aud paring and buroijig^ . 
are operations that cannot be frequently repeated 

. It were needkfs to add, that in thofe wild wades*^ 
many fpois may be felefted for plantations of trees<af :- 
a more valuable kind ; and others for farmers ;ttiat 
might well repay the owners, and enrifli the occuphi 
crsL But againft plantations of this kind indifibrinu*'- 
nately undertaken by gentlemen unlkilled in ruftic^ 
affairs, with\a view to profit, I fincerely enter my. 
proteft ; and againft all fuch wild fchemes, which^^ 
l^wever plaufible they may be made to appear up^: 
,on paper^ will, I will venture . to foretel, nufcarry^. 
if ever diey Ihould-be attempted* 

. Our forefathers were not fuch fools as theprefent:^ 
generation affed: to make them appear ; they chofe. 
the fruitful vallies for their habitations, and left the/ 
barren hills ^d dreary defarts fc«r tlieir more ikgati--. 
ous fucceflbrs to difplay their art^ of improvement? 
jipon. That thofe waftes, which they abandoned^ - 
may be improved, is admitted ; but not by tndeur,* 
youring to convert them into arable lands. . ' 

CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Improvement of JVolds. 

SIR Digby Legard has written (b fenfibly mpoo^* 
this fubjedt, and by his fituation, and the fupe* - 
rior advantages of frequent experiments which hehaf 
had opportunities of making upon the fpot, is fo mucli> 
more mdfter erf* the fubjedt than I pretend to be, thit ' 
it would be prefumption in me to attempt an im* ». 
provemeat.to what he has very judiciouily advifedl-^' 
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Kfe fupjx)fes die uncultivated parts of -die wolds ixt 
Ycrfrfhireto confift of 144/300 acres, aiid the great-' 
eft inconveniencies to be encountered in reducing fiich? 
aiiirnmeiife trad: to aHate of cultivati6n3^=t6'arife> firft^ 
from the want of water ; fecondljr, fitHn the fcarcity 
of wood for fuel and fencing ; • and thirdly, want of 
Ihelter. :. 

Thefirft^ he thinks^ may be overcom^by. ponds and 
refervoirs, with the value of the la^ of whidi he doe$: 
not feem to be |7erfed:ly acquainted, tho?h« admits the 
fbrl^ of the remark,, that as much rain fellfe annually 
cm evfery houfe, as would ferve all the purpkifes of the 
people within it» In proof of which the reader is re* 
ferred to p. 38 of this treatife^ This itiomveniejice^ 
way therefore be remqvedat a very moderate expence*. 

As to the fecond impediment, the fcarcity of wood^ 
he obferves, that tho* trials have been made without 
fiiccefe to fupply this defedty yet the mifcarriage ha^ 
been owing not to the "poverty or impropriety of the 
ibili but to the carelefs manner of planting and 
fencing, particularly the laft. He imagines the plan- 
tations, that have been in vain attempted, hkve be^a 
planted too thin, as warmth is efflential to growth,, 
and that without Ihelter, no tre^ will thrive ; he in^ 
fiances in proof of this, that a tree planted on the top 
of a mountain, tho' fijpply^d with rich earth from the 
valley below, would by no art be made to profjper, 
if wholly expofed and unaccompanied with others. 
But that trees will thrive on mountains,, if planted at 
prc^r diftances, he himfelf has had proof ; for hav-<, 
ing about thirty years ago, an inclofqre <rf fix 2LCi^. 
upon the top of a high hill, he planted the whole 
Ipace with Scotch fir, aih, and beach, the trees of 
which, are now (1769,) twenty five feet high at a .; 
medium, and valued at 544I. los.. the planting of 
which coft him only 50 L This valuation amounts to 
$h^ annual rent of 3I. an acre nearly, a fine encou- 
rage- 
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ajijrjooo^I.' a year produced ; and an mcreafe cf provi- 
ffeiis -ifi favour of th6 community, in proportion to 
thief improvefnent' nliide by fpch an induftrious fet of 
UJfefuL cultivators, that would in time* add immen(ely 
to the ftrengtli and '.riches of this kingdom. 

' Thi& experienced cultivator does not recommend 
t<^ orilers what he has not pradtifed himfelf ; he has 
iftctofed 300 acres on the top of the -wolds, and has * 
laid the greateft part down with various forts of graf- 
fes ; * faint-foin, he>fays, makes the mod general im- 
jiroVemient, and fuceeds beft in the ihalloweft foil ; 
white clbver, rye-grafs, rib-^grafs, and burnet fucce^d 
pretty well. Lime he explodes, and I think myfelf 
happy in having the concurrence of fo excellent a 
judge ; the fheep-fold is the only manure he can de- 
pend upon. His inclofures are foity acres each to fave 
fencing ; but are double walled at 6s. a. rod of 2 1 
feet, which reduces it to 5s. the comnion rod near- 
ly. He ploughs three or four times, and fows with 
grafs feeds in h pril and May. He keeps about 5Q0 
Iheep, and double folds from May-day to Michael- 
mas*, about 3S acres. His profit he concludes from 
this management, to be 8 per cent, upon the money 
laid out, and fuppofes that an improvement equi- 
valent to this, might be made geherally throughout 
the wolds, though not exadtly upon his model. 

He is aware that fo large a fupply of grafs ar.d ' 
hay, could only be applied to feed cattje ; but thac 
if a country were to be peopled, corn mufl be ralfcd ' 
as well as hay. For this purpofe farm-houfcs muit 
be built, and a proper quantity of arable, n>cadjA' 
and paflure allotted to each. 

' In this view he parcels out his wolds in lots of r^ 
acres each, and fuppofes a lot fuiScient for a man, his 
wife, a plough-boy, and four children, (ten acres to 
cadi as has already been obfcrved) the rent 3^1. a year 
smd the flock as followj? ; . , . 

Acres. 
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40 Sheep 

» require 



3 Cows 
% Oxen 
2 Horfes 




i f 



to be kept ict 
graJs ibr fbod^ 



In tiftSge j6 
The courfe of hufbartdry he prefcribcs, is, i- tur^ 
ticps, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4* wheat: Hedieffpite* 
cccds to calculate the fuppofod produce, divided ijita : 
four fields, of nine acres each ; viz. 

Acres ^. j. A 

9 Tumeps ~ f 113 : 10 : O' 

9 Barley, 3 qrs. per acre, ar\ / /^ 

16s. per qn < § > 2 iz . o 

9 Clover j^ f 9 : o !: 6 

9 Wheat, 2 qrs. per acre, at 
2I. per qr. 

Profit on 3 cows ^5 • o : or 

Ten lambs, and the wool of 40 7 6 • 10 • a 

Hire of the team at times the far- ? 

xner can fpare it '• 3 12 : 10 : Xf 

^. 114 : 2 : a 
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By this calculation. Sir Digby makes the pro- 
duce amount to more than three rents ; but at liic 
lame time, he takes the whole 70 acres into the ac-^ 
count, allowing no part for a homeftead, ntiither 
does he allow for cafualties, nor for fallows ; and i 
am afraid, from what I have lately feen in wold^ of 
the like kind, that his crops are generally over-rafedj 
in other calculations too,, he allows an acre to every 
flieep ; but in this, he allots only 1 2 acres to 40^ 
flieep : His other calculations are liable 'to otgcG-' 
tions : I doubt much, if eight acres of this VToldt 
land, will produce food enough for two horfetr 

Working 
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^Working horfcs arc iupppfed to eat four loads each of 
hay, within the year \ Jt will not be fajd-ttot eight 
^res crf^ this ^ lanq^ n^UI ^oduce eiglk Iciads of hay^ 
without cultivatiQiJi ^^ u6 aikywa^ce .ismade fon 
Cultivating theni. ply flefign, howfevipiv i not ta 
cavil, but to caution .gaiy readers iBgainfl errors in 
calculations of tbisjk^od; I \yill allov!^> that an i©-< 
duilrious man with 7o;/acres of land^-wdl fenced andj :/ 
prQperly divided, ng^ay afford to pay 3 5I. a year rent ; . 
but I muft take the - liber|ty to doubt if the land : 
owner, who fliall' undertake t6 inctofe, plant, double 
feace^ byild a farm-|ioufe, barn, and all othe^r ne- 
eeffary buildings for; fiich a farm, willriiake 8 per 
eeilt of hfe mcMiejr \ and L found my fiifpicions upoii . 
what Sk Digby haimfelf has told us, and that is, that 
without the charge df buildings, and with his own fu-* 
perior advarttageof ooupying die inclofed-^oo aeire^ 
himfelf, and cultivatit^ diem to the higheft perfefli- 
on poflible, he only made 8 percent of the money 
laid out^ This furely makes a very material difierencei 
That I may not be accufed of mifreprefentation in 
a matter of fo much confequence, take his Own words: 
I feldom, fays he, in a letter ta the author of thd 
North Tour, lay down more than 40 acres in st 
year with grafs: I generally give the land "three or 
'* four ploughings, and fpw it \vi April or May with 
^*'grafe-;feeds, with or without con>; the latter way 
ulualiy fucceeds beft* I make-my inclofures larger 
containii^ 40 acres at leaft, 'by whkh means the 
fencing is lefs expenfive^ To inclofe 40 acres . 
*^ with' a double fence at 6sr per rod, will coft 
1 50I. The preparation of the ground will coft 
42I. The ploughing an acre four times and the. 
feeds requifite, is worth a guinea : The intereft of 
192!. at 4 per oent, is- about 7!* 14s. but the 
anaual advance -by the indofure, I have found to 
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^^ be at leaft 8s. per acre ; confequently the advance 
^* on 40 acres, is i61, or about eight per cent, inte-^ 
*^ reft on the money laid out/* 

To the method, however, which Sir Dig;by. has 
pointed out of cropping his wolds, I haVe no objeclloii, 
^nd think a better cannot be advifed, except it may 
be thought that faint-foin may be fubftituted for clo- 
ver, as Sir Digby has acknowledged cloveif liicceeded 
beft. 

CHAR XXVL 

.11-: 

Of the Sheep IValks belonging to a new Farm. ' 

THE pradifers of the old hufbandry are mssr 
mmous in their commendations of folding,;as 
an admirabk ■dreffii^ for land* In the remote paics 
of many farms, folding of ftieep is the only ihamuethe 
occupier has to beftow upon his lands ; and inr pro^ 
portion to the number folded, he eftimates the bene- 
fit he is to expedt. 

As in many parts of England there are inunenfe 
heaths, in other parts, there are equally extseo^ve 
downs ; both thefe waftes are favourable to our breed 
of ftieep ; and the lands that lie contiguous • owe iB 
a great mcafure their fertility to the eiMrichment they 
receive from the n anure of thofe ufeful animalls* i 

It is a queftion yet undecitled whether. tjie-maBy 
inclofurcs that have lately taken place by authority rf 
Parliament, are, or not, a benefit to the commumtjr. 
Certain it is, that they are not all equally fo to-tbe 
prcpricrcrs ; and, were it not that the poor now. plsiCe 
their dependence upon their refpeftive parilhear' as 
their inheritance, the injury an4 injuftice they; jvkjm^ 
ibScr by tliefe uilirpations, would cry for veogeanc* 
en their opprefibrs ; but the poor have learnt frpni 
the example of their luperiors to oppreis in diek.^m^ 
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'^lid to iiidulge themf^ves in idlenefs aod profligacy 
at the expence of thofe who are frugal and induftrious* 
. ^ There are,^indec;d, fpme induftrio^s poor ftill re- 
niaining among us, ai)(i for thbfe worthy people they 
t^ar of pity muft flovy when they ar?^ irvhunnanly def* 
^iled of their birt^ W^iit is it; tq ihem that a 

^e^taiii^iiipulated fiini fe^ allotted tp. thei p^rifli to which 
they b'^iong^j as aiy equivalent; for tne; inheritance o£ 
which they themfelves are deprived; The portion that 
yas their right, in cpipnion with their fellow fuhjedts, 
lenabled then! to maintain a cow and a fev/lheep, and 
with the affiftance of thefey^ added t^ their own in- 
duftry, they fed arid clothed their infant family^ till 
growing up^ they could provide for themfelTes* 
But being deprived ^f ths^t uipport^' what can tKey 
now do ? delpair takes place of induftty^ and they 
bo-ome abandoned, b^caufe they look upon them- 
felves as deftitute. • 

. The \Yifdc«n of our anceftors^ is cOnfpicuotis iti 
nothing fo much as in the diftribution of 'propert}\ 
In the rude ftate of Britain^ all men were upon an 
equality, qxcept thofe who by their valour, their wif- 
dom^ or their fancSity> diftinguilhed themfelves from 
the common rank ; but in the eftablifluTient of regu- 
lar government that equality was refigned. Sptne vo- 
•luntarily undertook the cultivation of the earthy while 
others applied themfelves to the ufeful arts ; thofe of 
a bolder and more warlike difp6fition who defpifed 
thofe fervile employments, very naturally became the 
guardians and protedors of thofe who perfonned 
them, and the tafk of the holy men was the reforma- 
tion of manners. As arts prevailed and men began to 
niultiply, commerce fucceeded, cities -and towns were 
built, caftles erefted, and villages and hiamlets diftri- 
buted throughout the whole land. Then it was that 
tfie great outlines of oUr happy conftiaition were plan-* 
lied ; but it was not till many ages after that it was 
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completed. It \'^'as referved to a foreign conquercr, W 
give every man who w'as born in this country, a por- 
tion of inheritance, of which he could not be diljpof-* 
fefled but by force or fraud* 

W'illiaiii the Conqueror confidered the body of the 
people as naturally kibfifting under thtee denominati- 
ons, warriors, handicraftfmen, and hufbandmen. To 
the warriors, he gave the chief of the lands under the 
exprcfs condition of being ready at all times to defend 
them ; to the handicratrlmen, as living together in 
cities and towns, and wholly ignorant of tillage, he 
annexed certain lands to their refj^dive jurifSidtions 
to be enioved in common,, more for recreation than 
for tillage : and to the hufbandmen, whom he confi- 
dered as the cultivators of the lands, he allotted vafl: 
trads to be enjoyed in conunon under certain rcftric- 
tions, that no man might have a right to appropri- 
ate any part to himfelf of what that -wife Prince de- 
figned for the common benefit of the whole. Thus 
every man who was- bom in the kingdom, and who- 
was not a menial fer\'ant, became of right an inheri- 
tor of land ; and of this inheritance the cottager, can- . 
not legally be deprived,, any more than the peer^ ex- . 
cept by his own content. 

By this wife difpofition, every man who was bom-' 
in England had a folid and fubftantial intereltin his- 
country^, to which his claim was as juft and indilput-' 
able as that of the ibvereign who fat upon the throne ; . 
and there was not a parilh in the kingdom, to which 
a certain portion of land was not annexed, no part of 
which could be appropriated even by the Lord Para- 
mount, (who was only a guardian to the people,) to 
his own ufe, no not by theconfent of all who were . 
interefted therein, becaufe thofe of the prefcnt- gene- 
ration could have no right to alienate the rights erf 
poflerity. 
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How fk has happened that parifhes have been ia- 
fQxxccA to part with their commons, arid that the h- 
toriaus poor have been forcibly divefted of their un- 
alienable birth-right, it behoves not me'to enquire; 
iut in a book., prgfefledly written for the inftru<3:ion 
iof huibandmen^ a n^atter of this vaft importance to 
iiufbandry, could not be omitted. That the fub- 
Jed: is by no means treated with that precifion, which 
^is neceflary to eftablifli the poor man's claim, I am 
aware ;. it was no part of my defigri, to enter into f(!> 
interefting an enquiry^ which would require a largdr 
volume than the prefent to difcui^. All that I intended 
was, to affign the reafbns for my opinion, that tlie pre- 
ient mode of compounding with parifhes for the rights 
i)f thepoor cottager, is arbitrary a^d uncpnftitutional. 

But to return { it poffibly may fo happen, that my 
young farmer may now be .in poflefEoh of one of 
thofe farms that have been appropriat3cd Aom the 
wafte, and is now the property of fome gi:eat man; 
In that cafe, he has no chance for any cdier flieep- 
walk, than that referved within his own hxvcu 

In a farm of 500 acres of land^ lels than an hun- 
dred and fifty ihould never be teferved for grafs ; 
fome of which, it may be prefumed, will be low 
meadow, foijie up-land pafture, and fome brake^ 
heath, or furze. Of low meadow, no part is fit fof 
the pafture of Ibeep.; bufof the rett, every part i| 
proper. 

It has been efluT^ated by foitie, that an acre of 
Downs is but barely fufHcient for the maintenance of 
one Iheep ; and that this allowance, large as it ma/ 
feem, will be deficient, without fome additbnal pro-^. 
vifion in the winter i others again allot two, and fome 
three Iheep to an acre. Indeed where a quantity of 
<:lover may be prefumed to come in aid of the paC- 
ture-land in the autumn and fome part of the winter, 
an acre of upland pafture may fummer-feed three 

Iheep 
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ihccp ; but over-flocking, tho' it may help the land, 
\rfU impoverilh the fanner. Twx) Ihecp dicrefore (3. 
an acre, may form the medium by which the young 
fanner may fafely proceed in buying in his flock. 

In the inclolures allotted for fliccp, it wefe happy 
if an eafy communication could be form.ed, that they 
might be often changed ; for ho creature delighb 
more i|i change, than Iheep ; nor is more impatient 
of confinement. They Jove to range Hfurely, but if 
they are hurried, it is twenty to one but it breeds 
• Ibme difeafe ; there wool natiually keeps theni warm! 
and if they are heated, it inflames their blood, iaiia 
throws the whole mafs into diforder, - * t-- • $ • --V 
• In Spain, where the property of Iheep was formerlj^ 
an appendage to the crown, and where they fiill havJ 
Ihepherds appointed by the King, their fneep walks 
are immenfe ; from the plains of Andaiufia, to the 
mountains of Reynofa, the diftance is not lefs thaii 
300 miles, which they traverfe twice in the year^ by 
^y journeys, feeding all the way xhty pafs, Th^ 
continual eafy excrcifc not only keeps them in health^ 
but cncrcaics their flavour, fo that their flelh is acr 
counted the moft delicious, and their wool the fineft 
in the world, •••^'^ 

It is worth remarking, that in the banning of 
fummer they begin their journey from the fouthi and 
travel to the north; and when winter approadiesy 
they begin from the norih^ and travel fouthwardsv"- 
imd thus- they are ahnoft continually prcfer\"ed mzk 

equal temperature* ' • . ; . • ■ ,>> 

• In their northern paflnres, they are allowed a lai^ 
proportion of fait in the fummer,' which thefliepheni 
ijrcws occafionally oniox^ or fifty flat ftones, about 
five paces difiant from each other, aixl leads the flock' 
ilowly through them, faffering every one to eat to 
his liking. This thc)^ are luffered to do only wbci* 
ihey feed on clayey foils ; when ?hey feed upon lime** 
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flone, - or other calcarious foils, thcjr never ea^ t^ 
In . the -fouthern paftures, whefe they feed, in 'tl& 
wiater, no fait is allowed them* ^ - 

Thefe Iheep, of which it is computed there am 
fivje millions in Spain j travel in flocks of lo,ooq 
each ; they are fhorn in the beginning of May, anA 
atbout the latter end of July the tarns are turned intd 
the tribes of ewes, regulated at fix or fevep rams iW 
every hundred ewes. When the Ihepherd judged 
they are ferved, he collefts the rams into a feparatfej 
tribe, to feed apart. There is alfo another tribe of 
^cps - that never fenre the ewes, but feed apart alfq' 
and are kept for their wool, and for the butcher}'" ;^ 
for though the wool and fleih of the weathers are 
finer, and more delicious than thofe of rams, yet the 
fleece of the ram weighs more than the fleece of the 
weather, and the ram lives to a greater age. The 
fleeces of three rams, generally weigh five and twenty 
pounds ; the wool of four weathers, and that of fiV0 
ewes, will barely weigh as much. Though the flefli 
of rams is forbidden to be fold, the law is eluded^ 
When the rarns lofe their teeth they cut them, and" 
when their woupds ate healed, fell them for long 
wooled weathers, 

' This account of tie management of fhccp in Spain ^^ 
is purpofcly introduced here, to teach the young 
farmer the benefit of fait, which preferves the flieep 
from the rot in rank clayey paftures ; and likewife to 
flicw the falutary effects of keeping Ihecp in exercife^^ 
and in an exa.ft temperature; for my author ob- 
iei^es, that there V5 another kind of fiieep in Spain, 
that never travel ; thefe, he fays, have coarfe, long;, 
hpiry wool ; the 'itinerant Iheep, Ihorr, filky, vrhite 
wool \ and he verily believes, from a few experi- 
ments and long obfcr\'ati6n, . that if the fine woolcdy 
Ih^eep fl:a)'edat home in the winter, their wool would, 
become . coarfe in a few generations. If the coarfe 

wooled 
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, woolcil iliccp travelled from climate tx) climate, an4 
brcarlKd the free air, their wool would become fiw^ 
fhorr, nnd filky, in the fame period of time. 

One obion'ation more may be neceflhty, and that 
is, that before Ihearbg they fwcat them plentifully^ 
by croAcHrtj them into a clofe narrow place, whece 
they ui:/ain one whole night, and in the morning 
they arc brouglit forth, reeking hot, as they are 
wanted, which, as the ihcarers fay, foftens the wool, 
and oils the edges of the ftiears. 

Though incredible fums are gained b)' Iheep. iu 
Spain, yet the Spaniards feem totall)' ignorant of one 
grccr ::dvant;,g;, which the Eno;lilh farmer reaps by 
his ihcop ; Lvnu that is, by lolding. Of fo great. 
confcqu'jncc is chis practice to many faimers at .4 
dlilanec from other manure, that were it not for the . 
enrichment of the fold, the lands they occupy^ would 
not be worth the trouble of cultivation. For thid 
rcafcn, thofe who live remote from great towns, and 
have no large wallcs or commons in their neighbour- 
hood to aflift in fummer feeding their flocks, are . 
obliged to make provifion for them by laying dowqi 
fome convenient inclofures with white clover, trefoil^ 
and other perennbl grades, in which after broufing 
on the lc}s and fallows the greateil part of the day, 
they bait them before folding time, and by that 
pnident foreeail, are enabled to enlarge their flocks, . 
and by enlc-rgijig thofe, to iucreale their dreflings. ' 

It is not, ho v\ ever, all farmers that are matters of 
the art of folding flieep, which requires much fldll 
:ind more attention. Some who have large flocks ofr- 
breeding ewes, find their advantage in folding all the 
} ear ; but their profits depend, in a great mealurc, 
on the care and vigilance of their Ihepherds. If. 
ftieep are folded in a wet foil, or in wet rainy wear 
ther, it is odds but the land and the flock fuffer in ■ 
proportion. If diey are folded too clofe in. hot wea- 
ther, 
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fL^itf 00 ridh'moift gropnd, the danger is greatly to b^ 
apppehetided to the flock, rHou^h mc land will receiv? 
Jio injury ; and if tKeyarc folded too ioofely, tliat Is, 
■fdemiich room allotteq them, very little good U to , 
be expefted tothe lantf frprri their enridimcnt ; for it ■ 
is- as much to the kindly heat of their warm cover-- - 
irigs, that the earth owes, its fuccceditig fertility, j» . 
to their manure. The chief art of folding toofifts in . 
th^, to dbferve as near as may be, to keep the iKeep 
In- an exaft degree of temperature ; To do this, ^ 
flock that may require twelve hurdles op a fide in the 
ftimmer, fhould only have ten in the winter ; and ic 
dhould be an invariable rule with the fliepherd, to 
open hb fold, if heavy rains fall in the night, whe-_ . 
dier k be hot or cold. If hot, the Ificep will dij^ 
perfe and fliift for themfelves ; but if cold, the Ihep- 
iierd ihould drive them to flicker. , The cribs which 
I have directed in the preceeditig part of this trearifc^ 
are admirably contrived for this purpofe ; but if no 
■fljch covering is to be had, the leeward of Ibme warm 
he(%t, bank, or wall, is rhe moft natural flielter, 
iexcept in driving ihoWs, and then they fliould be 
houfed if poffible. 

Son* provident famiers, where flielter is wanting 
iupon their fatms, fow broom on bankfides, or furze 
jn dry comers : For flieep are tender animals, and ' 
are nekher formed to bear the extremes of heat or 
cold ; and thefe defences are of great advantage to 
thein. " 

It is a vulgar error that generally prevails, that the 
ilefli of flieep becomes more delicate by their feeding 
on wild thyme, and other aromatics. SHeep will 
not tafte wild-thyme, or any other aromatic, while a 
blade of naturah grafs is to be found ; hut they will 
jsat ahnofl any thing when driven to it by hunger. . 

If my young farmer intends to rear a flock, and 
for that purpole referves a proportionable part of his 
• ■ dryeH 
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dr.cll and Icaft improvcable lands for their fumnjgf 
tVcdinf^, let him purchafe ewes that lamb early in 4:1m1| 
fpr.::g, not thofe that lamb in the winter ; beca^ 
the hazard of a mifcarriagc is greater in rearing wittr 
tcr Iambs at firft fetting out, than in rearing tl^g^ 
that drop in the fpring; and till fome expericno*? is 
obtained in the managment of thofe tender animal^ 
inftruclipns that are given on paper are but unperfeQ; 
guides. 

CHAP, xxvii: 

Of the Improvement of Coppice Ground. " 

WITH regard to the planting of coppkcn 
wood, I c:nnot help remarking one general 
error that runs through almoft all the old planta- 
tions; not fo much owing, perhaps, to the originrf 
j^Lnters, as to the carelelinels of fome or of all the 
occupiers ; and that is, the inequality and promiC- 
cuous mixture of various kinds of underwood in the 
lame coppice. In planting a coppice- wood, I T^itnM 
oblcr\'e as much regularity as in plantiog an orchard,- 
and with refpedt to the fpecies qiore ; tor in the latn 
ter it may be very good hulbandry, liere and thdie,- 
to intermix among apple-trees a choice pear-tree, but. 
in planting a coppice, I would avoid intermixinjg hazf 
among oaks, or wiUows among alh : not that I would 
exclude from my coppice, any of the quick-growiilg 
trees or flirubs ; but I would afEgn to cacl\ fjiedes 
a dillindt fpot. In planting a coppice, contriry- ta 
every other plantation defigned for continuance';; 
you cannot fovv your feeds too thick, nor plant ypur^ 
fets too clofe together ; but the firft I would finv- ini 
drills, and the latter I would plant in lines. ' And 
before either one or the other v^as attempted, the land 
ihould be well prc^^arcd. Wherever it is intended 

fbUy 
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ftillytd crop any piece gf land, and to employ it tc( 
ItSgteitefl: extent; it is neceffary to give itallth<j 
Afltlantages of the mbft peif eft * cultivation ; but; 
Whd-e it is intended only' to employ ' a part, it may be 
'6jiially'good hufbandry to lock up the fibres of the 
k^ttlral foil till the leafoTi -when the demand for them' 
becomes more urgent. Ftorh this, confideration, I 
ItAbw' it is the opinion of many, that' ftts of various 
kinds, and even the^ feeds of plants will thrive beft 
in unbroken up ground, probably led thereto, by 
obferving that acbrfts, aftien-twigs, hazle-nuts, &c. 
jare moft apt to take ^-oot, when dropt by birds in 
paftures, and \tt hedges, where neither plough nor 
ipade has for a long term of years been employed. 
But this proves only the power that is exerted by 
fevery fpecies of vegetable to produce its like, and 
that this propenfity in nature will fometimes prevail 
over all impediments. It may, I believe, be fairly 
brefumed," that not one feed in a thoufand, thus 
dropt, arrives at maturity, not even in places the 
faioft remote from being difturbed ; and, therefore^ 
i think it more reafonable to conclude, that as the 
blough or the Ipade is neceffary to accelerate and im- 
prpVe the growth of thqfe tender plants that are annu- 
ally railed 'for otir ufe, cultivation is likewife helpful 
in the infant ftate of the more robuft fpecies, to whpfe 
ftipport; when Arrived at a proper age, thefe helps 
ire no longer needful. This method of rcafoning 
does not, however, militate w^hat I have faid con- 
cerning the planting .of acrons. The quantity of foil 
if hat I h^ve directed to be broken up and .prepared 
for the reception of the feed, is fuihcient for the im- 
iljiediate occafiori jof the yoiing feedlings, and it is to. 
incipafe their vigour that more is diredied, when 
more is wanted ; a fmall check to a vegetable, like- 
k rifing hill to a moving macliine, eaufes an additional 
'' 'J' ' * exertion 
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rxcrtion of flrength ; but when the reiiftrjice is over* 
come, the progrefiion becomes more eafy. Vr^etjc 
nil the ground to be broken up on the firll plandr^, 
the rich moiftiire in new broken tip ground would, 
before it could be of any ufe to the feedlings, be ex- 
hauftcd, the ground again conlblidatcd, and the 
fermentation occanoned by the rotting of the green 
fU-art fubfincd; whereas refer\'ing thefe advantages 
to the third or fourth ye^r, you highly invigoi^te 
your plants. The reafcn is othenvife in planting 
coppices ; there all the norifl^ment that can be given 
is wanted at once; for which reafon, whoever in- 
tends to plant a coppice, would do well, during the 
precedmg funimer, to ftirr his ground frequently, and 
as deep as his wliole ftrength will admit ; and at t6e 
fame time^ that he ftirs it, he fhould fence it, if it 
is not already inclofed, and that too impregnably. 
Even hares and rabbits Ihould be excluded from new 
plantations of this kind ; for, till the plants arid fets 
arrive at a certain fize, thefe animals are very per- 
nicious b;' nibbling off the tciidcr tops, or the green 
bark about the roots,^ where they cannot reach the 
tops. The feeds anr^ fets proper for a coppice-wood 
lliould, as mi'.ch as poflrblc, be fuircd to the foil. Ix> 
rank ftiff cluy^ inclined to moifture, fct elm or fow 
acrons ; in earthy kains full of moifture, beech-njafl: 
and aftien-keys; v\ fandv loams, nuts, haws, andhips^ 
in black bogs, lit alder, poplar, or the mountann 
aih ; in fpringy rich earth, and on the fides of hill» 
the white, or Dutch s^/illow ; in gravelly foijs hom-. 
beam ; in ordlr.iry land, the birch and ;elder ; ia 
ftoney and ro:ky ground, the cork-tree; in ricK 
land, the hollv-tree ; and in black heathy ground, 
the fir. 

• I have been the more copious in this catalogUD?, 
that the farmer may have variety, out of which to 
make his choice; and that the land owner may at the 

fern? 
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i&m^ tiiiiq foipw hpw to accommodate l\is trees, that- 
af e to ftand for timber, to the proper foil. 

e H A p. XXVIIL 

Of the Bufinefs to be. performed m ^ nejv Farm hr 
tween Seed^tim€ and Hatyi/^^, 

Hen all the different feeds are in thp- 
ground, ai^d the crops are ,by flow degrees^ 
advancing to maturity; farmers teams in general 
are employed in a variety^ of necefla,ry articles,, fiich 
as mending roads^ carrying out ftackrwopd,- deliver- 
ing in hay and firaw to inns and dfher cuftomers, 
bnnging home coal$, carting timber, dreffing fal-- 
lows, trenching aiwi draining wet lands, ncSking ' 
compofis, and many other articles not. ealily recpl- 
iefted. 

Our new farmer, howeyer,,^ having neither hay 
nor corn to carry ,^ nor fallows to. prepare,, nor per-' 
haps ftack-wood to dilpofe of, Ihould now make th^ 
beft ufe of his leifure in accumulating, materials, of e- ' 
very kjnd for enriching his compoft heaps^ It is, bad. 
ceconomy to carry for hire, except fometimes in 
back-carriage ;. and a farmer muft be a novice, in- 
deed, who cannot employ his teams. to better advan- 
tage than either worlang upon the highways, cart- 
ing coals, bricks, timber^ or any ibrt of building 
materials, except fuch as may be wanted for the ufe 
of his own farm.- 

Befides providing manure, a new preparation for 
tumeps muft not be negkd:ed. If his winter v^tches^ 
are eaten off, he muft plow inn the dreffing, and l^ay 
en a half dreffing befides ; and, if any mclofures 
ftill remain unplowed, which are intended for arable, 
if they, are proper for turneps, they fliotild now "be 
prepared for that purpofe. 

I^ 
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If chalk is to be fetched from any diilance, tho? 
this is not the feafon to lay it on, it is yet the feaibn 
to bring it home, and to bover it v(fith earth to pre^ 
fervc its moifture. 

Now is the bufy tilfte X6 dfeftrby wfeeds ; btit ai 
the plowmens time muft not be fpent .in, labours 
delliflft from their horfes, if any roads of ctommu^ 
nication are wanted within their own farm; now is the 
time to make or repair them* Time cannot bd^ 
better employed than in this fervicc ; for no flavery 
is (b great as th^t of conftuitly dragging id dirt aiid 
mire. 

If land-ditching ihould be fcjiind ncceflanr, iiwf 
too is the proper time to provide a flock or ftonei 
or pebles to fill up the drains ; and, if o|>en trenches 
are wanting to drain any bogj or fwamp ; this is^ 
likewife, the time when all tiie horfes can beft be 
Ipared to give the trenching plough its full efFed. 

While the plowmen are thus employed, all the 
other fervants are likewife to be kept at work. The 
ilew fences now require to be carefully cleanfed and 
weeded, and the earth thi'own up to the roots of the 
thriving quick ; beans and peaS arc now to be hoed • 
wheat and other corn to be weeded ; arid wherever 
weeds grow, they flioiild now be cut down to pre* 
vent their feeding* The occupier of a new fanri 
fhould be particularly careful to prevent the iricroach- 
ments of weeds ; for if once they are fuffered to p«?-' 
dominate, it will not be eafy to root t;hem olit. 

If ponds are to be made in the corners of fields^ 
for the convenience of water for the cattle, now is 
the feafon for that ier\'ice; 

It were endlefs to recount the multitude of articles, . 
that continually require the vigilant eye of the in- 
duftrious farmer, to watcli tliat none of them, aiig . 
negledted. 

Now is the time to provide fladdles and bcaliis^ . 
for building of ricks in the llarveft j and now is the . 

time 
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time toahtym ftraw for thatching thofe rickst All 
cortD'ihaidd be thatched as foon as riclced, or the 
former labour of the'hufbandman will avail but little 
if heavy rains fall to foak through the ftieaves. 
.;; When July arrivies, the utriioft attention Ihould 
bepdid to prepare eairly for turneps ; thfe frelh broken 
up ground Ihould be fown feft, .and then that on 
which the vet3ches grew, Myreaife^i fei that, if the 
firft fowing ftidvild fail, there may be time fufficient 
{otTL fecond trial ; and, if that too flioukl fail, there 
will ftill be a good tilth foi^ wheat. 

When harveft approaches, then is the time, if it 
has not already been thought of, to provide a num- 
ber of hands in proportion to the quantity of com 
to be cut down and carried. And it will be good 
bwlbandry, if the weather be fine at firft, to rick 
your wheat as it becomes ready, and referve your 
barn-room for oats againft a more catching time. 

CHAR XXIX, 

Cf the Bujinefs to be done on a new Farm in Harveft. 

IN providing hands for harvefting, you Ihould cal- 
culate to have all your corn cut in five weeks, 
and carried infix, if the weather permits. IfyouhaVe 
fixty acres of wheat, ten good hands will be twelve 
days in reaping, binding, and - fliocking them, and 
longer than twelve days your wheat ftiould not be in 
reaping : if you have feventy acres of oats, and 
eighty acres of barley, four men will be four and 
twenty days in mowing them ; and, if you have forty 
acres of peafe, and forty of beans, your ten reapers 
will be fourteen days in ' hacking them. Thus, al- 
lowing fome days of intermiffion on account of rain, 
fourteen men will cut down 290 acres of corn in five 
weeks, or thirty working days. 

- ' '....:.. \. Again, 




, Again; iup^tofiog that wfefiat:^yidc*J a 

loai? aiul a.hall,)^fQii an acre, aadH^olb .i;p lit jQflhHl 
thrcc-qu:utcr^-pf ajWiiJfi npon.^n: i^r^pi" 9ar 
of whjai'^ ;;'ixh iour tcaimj-w^ b^ iwi^. 

ciiTving ; for-^hii^ icrvice nvc^^e men *3l te .wiobd 
iQg, tour ]i> tbc. iklil, -.and agAEa(-the diaks^^^teofe 
which ricks iTHifl be. railed at a ■feito& .^ :> :..r':.'"»oj ijc2 

I'hv vc:s;iadpc*afcihouUl.b^.jiei9fedJQ^tH^ 
moU .ubU' to ti^ed^the bc9)^:^rul bariey/ inftsbdifir 
being Icrigcll: in the field, aod :;Bay;bc-the:JB^^caim 
rifd, . , . . ^ -"■ .w .■■.>..':': :S 

Seventy- qcres of oats will produce upoian avoagKu 
175 loads, thacis^two loads andaiudfuponaoatcq^^ 
four tc-ams, yfyu two waggons and two carts* itilbba* 
feven days in houfiog thele. at the diftarice of iuttf^ 
mile : to thcfc four teams, four good rafccnr fciH- ^ 
wanted, four jMtchers and four loaders.; atid^:fi£ir 
men at the mows, with two horfiw to tread the mowrs^T- 
and two bo\s to guide them* And while the oats arr.: 
houfing, two t hatchers with- their heljx^rs muft faei'.- 
employed in thatching the wheat, w^hich at 23 loads^ 
in a rick will make four handfome ricks. : :? \\ 

There is no alccrtainingthe order in which conils 
to be canied, bccaufe that muftin a great mcafiire 
depend upon the order in which it ripens; bu^the 
firll care of the farmer is, if • he can,-to fecaeifa- 
wheat, that being 'his moft valuable crop ; hisiiext 
care is to houle his oats, becaufe they. are apfc to 
Ihcd ; his third pbjed: is his pcafe few- the fame-rSft- 
fc.n ; next to his- pcai'e his barley, which if iK)t; cut 
down will take very Kttk harm, let the weather pibie 
as it may; and his lad care is his beans, astfaey, if 
cut, bound, and fet up, are proof againft all w-eathers* 

Ever)' bay of a barn of tlie dimeniBons I have allot- 
ted (p. 40, A\411, according to my calculation, contsdnn 
25 loads ; and a^- there are ten bays, filch aH>an^w31 
contain 250 loads, 175 of<>ats-biBing already hdufeS'f ''* 
dierc will only remain room for 75 loads of pea(c>* 

Forty 
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, wcim of peafe^ towcver, vSi. probabl/prcidiMe 
itolMds^ bM thmfere> 45 bads wiH temam to be 
kicked; lli^ ibvty acres of pdife iK^ 
$slc«ddiig.| but 120 loads wiU.tafee m> five day^ tor 
haafo and riclcdiem 1 iSbe Ibare hands that were vSbA 
iii ndDer$ ^ ibTW be iif^lly employed in tumii^ 
iom} roeiog the baile7^ ^g^ does of which may 
wdl^be ibppo^ tor{m^i|K:e at leaft zoo Joads wluch 
jiritt emi^Aoy the firaxr's fuS ilrengdi for nine day!i 
m cartyiAg aiid femc^ upj 

. It iemains now ooly to bring home the 40 acres of 
beam: If ^ley produce. 6b loads^ th^ will be three 
daya nearly ^x bnoging home and ricking, in which 
^tne all the hands may beufefiilly employed in help-" 
i^ the thatcfaers^ qlearing the barft-^flocx^^ and pull-^ 
ioKjuid trimming the ricks; 

To film up the whole^ the harvcAing of 290 acres 
bf ccM will ftand nearly thus i fourteen reapers and 
mowers 30 days : fixteen loaders, rakers, &c. two 
thatcfaers and four helpers^ two teams ; eight horfes* 

The whole expence of hHrvelHng may beeftimat-^ 
td as foUows i 

Fourteeit re^J)ets ikbd triowers, atl /* Si di 
3s. each^ amount to two guineas I 6b: 0:0 
. a-day, for 30 days, j 

Sxteen pitchers^ loaders, rakei^^i 

&c. at 2S. 64^ each^ 2L a-dayi '63 : o ; m 
for ditto, 3 

Two tiiatchers^ at as« each, 68^ a ) 

day, J 9io:o 

f*our helpets, at is^ 6d« each, 6s. } 

Whole additional expence, j^« 141 : o : o 

1 have charged Ais additional expence, becaufe 1 
would not have the pbughing for a future crop re- 
tarded I for as only eight hor^ ar^ all that are necef^ 

M fary 
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lurv for four carriage:^, one plovif;h or two (honk! be 
kv5>t going lis tift as the corn is camal oA\ parricn- 
la:lv en ihc ix?ii-ali"i, which with a gv:oJ drefiing 
may be prepared for wheat; that which wa^iOats 
nia\ be i^reparcd for rje, to be fed oft' early in the 
fpring, and prepared for tumci>s for another y^al?; 
that which was wheat may lie for oats ; that*whiA\ 
was brans may be prepared for barley and feeds; and 
that which is now turneps may be fed oif and-tow^d 
with pcafe or beans. 1 hus a future crop toay. be pro- 
vided for ; Luc neither tiic wheat -will ibcxrecd with- 
out drcfling, nor the o;itSj, nor the barley and -feeds; 
fo thattho* the firft crops may be lupixiled tp befi^ 
derate crops without dreffing, the young farmer wiBl 
be convinced by his future crops, how neccffiiiynt 
was for him to employ his teams in accumulctii^*a 
large ftock of good manure for the year to €om^; for 
let him be allured of this, that two fucceffivc- crops 
win never be obtained at firft fiiom the beft- land in 
the eld hufbandry, tho' I cannot fpak fo pofitivdj' 
with rcfpcdt to the ne^v. 

I faid, that har\'efting 290 acres of com, woHld 
coft 1 4 1 L additional expences, and I em inclbied to 
believe it will not amount to much lels nbtwithftand- 
ing that moft of the houfe-fer\'ants, two plowmen, 
and two boys excepted^ may affift on that occa^a ; 
for having charged nothing for beer and victuals in 
my cftimaie, thofc two articles will fully balance the 
labour of the houfe-fervants. :* 

The reader, however, has often been#reininded, 
that 1 do not aim atexadtnefe, only to give aireugli 
iJwctch cf the expences of famiing, as well fo ^ve 
the young farmer a notion of the firft charge that, he 
may provide accoalingly, as to^ew gentlemen that 
;:1I is not gain that is returned by fanning. 
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C H A P. XXIX. 

]Vh€ ail) ant ages of the old and new Hufbandry. 

J'N the cultivation of. lands, it is yet undecided, 
; whether the old or die new. husbandry is the moft 
profitable ; yet if we may be pillowed to judge, fronpi 
•ttie: .general difregard paid to the new hufbandr)^ by 
the praftical farmers, who are as keen a fet of men^ 
cdlkiftively confidered, and as. ready to embrace cye- 
. ry projeft where the pto^pe^ of fiicceis prefents itfelf^ 
.^ any other clgfs of men in the kingdoni ; and if wp 
'confider fa,rther,t the little fuccefsthat has attended the 
prad^ice of it, ana the -flow progrefs it has made both 
■here ^nd abroad, under the direftion of gentlemen of 
the. firft eminence ; we need not hefitate a moment 
in the prefent improved ftate of aericulmrc in this 
;kingdpm, to. prpnouncie in favour of the old. But at 
the lame time, it muft be acknowledged, that the 
principles upon which the new is fpundcd, . are juft 
.in thernfelves, and that the praiftice only^ being left 
:fimple, and cpnfequently lefs accommodated to the 
genius ot thofe who are bred to common labour than 
the .old hufbandry, is the great impediment to ita ad- 
^yancement, and were there no other, would long pre- 
. vent it from becoming the common hulbandry of this 
or any othei; country. 

But there are fome other objections to the general 
^ practice of the new hufbandry, which I ihall here 
..enmnerate, , juid, 

; ly rftj Mr^iTull the father of this hufbandr}', acknow- 
' l&jges that in:^makiiig the inftruments neceflary for car- 
' lying it .on, no lefi than five diftin<5t tradefinen are re- 
. quired^ all of .whonj are to be tai^ht by the undcrtak- 
^ ers ; , and how difficult and expenfive it is, firft, to 
teach, and- tji^eij to fatisfy all thpfe different workmen 
r ■ * M 2 for 
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for their time, every one knows who has cmploTsI 
their. It is no wonder then that canmon famictt 
do rot engage in this complicated bufinefs, and th« 
gcnTlcircn, who do engage in it, are tired of theihi- 
pofiiions they mull daily fubmit to in^the prc^ecutioii 
of the new fyftem, as well firom the workmen thjey 
emplo)' in making the inftrumcnts, as from the'fB> 
vr\nrs rhcy hire to iifc them. This objeiftion Mn 
Tull himtelf has lliggefied, and acknowledged ia its 
f uH force, : . . ' 

I am aware, however, that to obviate the. fitft!pait 
of the objcdtion, the laudable fociety for pccmabdng 
lifeful arts, have taken upon themfelves the fitft ooft 
i^f making any new inftruments that "^y ^ contrived 
to facilitate the progrefs of the new hufbaAdry ^ JycC, 
1 do not find that a complete let has ever been ooa- 
trived upon fo plain and iimple a conlbii£tion,?asace 
thefe of the old, and till that is accomplilhed, it m^y 
rcafonabiy be prefumed that the new huibandry well 
«ever univerfally prevail. 

Sir Digby Lc^rd indeed has commended Mr. 
Tull's drill-plough, and with it feems to have adopf- 
*ed M. Du Hamel's hoe-plough. The firft, he £^, 
is made in his neighbourhood for fifty Ihillii^, smd 
the latter for thirty ; both, he adds, work wclL ^ It 
"would certainly be of confiderable advantage:ixi: die 
new hulbandr}', if the honourable fociety erf" arts woidd 
caufe a nunilier of thefe inftruments to be madey and 
•one erf" each fent to the Town-hall in every oounliy 
town in England; The cxpence would not bd «ea]t. 

In the lecond place, by the very tiature ot 'this 
hufbandry, weeds mull increafe in proportion ad the 
fpace allotted for them is to the fpace allotted ferlhe 
grain that is fowed, which:is as 70 is to 4, :• Uiilcfs 
therefore, fome inftruments^^ contrived more eSfed^- 
ally to deftroy the weeds, and to prevent their iacieafe^ 
^ha» thole in prefent ufe, the e^qpeacerof difpiacing 

them 
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tSserni^'the lioric hoe^ ' and by the hao^ hoe^ tnu(l^ 
exesedtbe jQcdanary. expeiice in the ot4 bufb^ndry cif 
picHl^iifigy rfowing; and harrowmg the:>yh0le crop, 
n^bsut thii is no eji;a^eia|;ed accouot^ ^ i|8 adnfiij&i 
thirt ev^ aare^of w^heat reqijire$*t«it ftx horfe-hoipi 
f, (Mr. : Tult fays: cijpjht, ) what lykh the care rife-» 
faiy' in thofe opctatioiiSto|)rcyent'^« rOw$ from 
iT§firyf iiSther froni trampling % the x^fttltle, .<*oyeripg 
3«$di ih^e earth <£ thp^. furrow, or tearir^ up thft 
plants by thp ploughs (aU whicfc are irreparJ^ble in ^a 
lifted cinpytlysfeiiK^lK^^ be leftiniatcid at * 

mticb\)e(^ cxpenctt than. three jrfowingt J at\d \vhei\ 
ttiefd:b<S>^uigf 94:e perforn^ed by men and (Rattle ia the 
'intservak^ it ^ paititions spre negledied to be hoed 
by: handj •'riie whole labour, io far as it i^efpieCts the 
dcftnaftfon of weeds^ wiU bp tQ no.puipofe ^ for tl^ 
psutkions will fupply feed cpiough for double the 
quandt^ of land^ thb^ abnoft tl{e whQle of it; aS hasi 
^a- already fhewD, i$ left in a proper ftate for their 
reception and propagation. If the paxiitiQjxs afe hai>4'" 
jifed 'as often ;as the iq tovals ^ horfe-hqed, the ex-f 
fmx m nipil fituatiQQs wi|l be amazingly enHai)Ced ; 
jxajr,. I vfiil venture to fay, were the qew hufbandry 
ia^geiK9»l pradicci co^ not be doqe in the prefent 
tnethodof hand-hddng at any price fc^r want or hapd^ 

Ud perfopn it, and then, after all, fuppofing both th6 

rih^eryals and the partitions were tobe propciiy hoed, 
tf the rows w^ pernjitted to reniain unweeded, (and 

^due* weeds in ther6ws,.k:iniuft be notcd^are all tQ.be 
puihwl but by hand) ihey of themfelvei^ Would be 
ftiffident to ffock th^ reft of the, ground^ 

.: o Butitmair be iaidv> that, this labour being oqc^. 4fr 

Ttbictt' \vetl perfofti^iedk' fuch a: riddsince will be made " 
irfithfefe avowed e^emB^s.1XJ.tor^, that Areiyrlijttle tro^ 
bfe ^1 bemecelfexy to.roQt them out. finally by a vi- 

. gonius profecutioniof the n<^^ hufbaodry. Be it to ; 

^ Jjfiirevtti jhen^ thcDpcrations nepcff^r}' to fubdue dv? 

*:i.J? M 3 w^eds, 
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'voL.'.i, ir/Jil be repented in order to pulverize tfct 
g- )u::.!, or the luccejcing crops will pwrifh for w'aAfc 
( "" ::c.:'*;iyi:i:c:r. A :a:]v ho\ve^'cr, that few farmers 
•'.:'.: w'src :■• v.n .'erMkc, and I believe no fcr\'ahr will be 
t' •-::£ :.. c. \v}s:\1m \ for tho' Mr, Tull fays, th?t'fix 
:^:^\ .';: v.'..- v.r.rk /V.vy be pcrfomr^d in a dav by be- 
f^'r.ni/g at rive in the niornir.g, and working iSx hoilrs 
■.■.::h or.e llr -if o:;er:, ar.d then lying by an hour or 
t v-*, :^..:d V rrkip.g iTx hours n':orc with another fet" of 
f :cen, ycr I bviLve fiich a K:r\ant as will make this 
\\\h cS\ ;t:;c"-:c:- vviil be very rare to be found; attd, 
if th* fuc'-cf^ -if the new hufiiandiy mufl depend up- 
rn i.\\i k:r.',^ of lervice, it will not in the end enrich 

Tr.ir.:/.', iu: ir is faid, that no man could be a 
Vvr.-. ;v J^o r'-.un Mr. Tull, who pracftifcd it thirteen 
^ cjr5, rf r':e crxpence of the new hiiibandr\': of the 
i'cr.veivrr'iv::,:.- cind inccnvcniencies that attended It ; 
.'•".I cf :'.:e aLtvantagcs that u])on the whole accrued, 
r- were iikwiy to accrue from it ; xind as no man has 
c.yi'^rl^ i:o: even the greateft enemies to his hufbandry^ 
Tj call :he veracity of the great father of it in quefti- 
or. , his reprefentation of it ought to filence the voice 
ci oppciition, and thac no man who cannot think 
O h'ghiy of it as to become a convert to it himfelf^j 
l'v:a::-.: i^refume opciily to avov>- his diflikc, or endea- 
vo'jr IJ dlfl j.ule others who mav be inclined fo to da 

^ ■ * ■ 4 1 , 

fi'om giving ;: a fair trial, 

Far, very far, be it from me to infinuate the leaft 
{h:.dcw of reproach upon the character, of a worthy- 
:ri.-.n, who whcrlter his hulbandry is advantageous or 
iiiikivan:agcous to the undertakers, deferves highly 
of l:i5 countr}' for endeavouring to eftablifli a more 
rational lyftj::i of agriculture, than had ever bqca 
praclifcd before, upon principles the moll: natural, 
and at tlie fame time the moft eligible:, provided tjbcy 
had been found pafily prafticable. 

But 



. J^t;^ i^S- ,be has.given us a comparative view of thc( 
ail}gpj:3ge^ of His ovyn 1^^ over that pf the bid 

oi\^^yji]^^ hulbaEidry, Va he c^Ils it, let lis attend to ' * 
tbijj^s,. and.niaie a few obfervations on his" man- '' 
ncr x)freprereating then^^ . , ^ ? . 

\ ; ' ^ The Virgiiran, feys he, is comnibhly late In his 

^^ fqwing, bccauf^ he cianngt fallo\V hk ground eaily 

*^... for; fear pjf kijling the couch and oth^r graifes that 

^fJinaptain.his fqlding fheep, which' are fo necefla- 

'^l,xic to his hulbanc^iy/' . . 

PB,sEijLYATiON.; V^I.'any: nqian fay, that tfiis is a 
caodid reprefentatipn of the general - practice of the 
bcfl hu{bai>dm€n» If it is not, to what pufpofe is it 
latroduced ? 

2. ^^ Wtfcn hip wheat is fowed late, it ijiuft nof 
*^ be foweddry, for then the winter mijght kill' the 
^^ young wheat; neither can he at that time plo\^ ' 
*\ dry and fow wety bccaufe he coOinionly fows lin- 
^^ 4er. furrow, that is, fows his feed firff, and plows 
*^, 4t in' as faft as it: is fowrL** 

Observation. To underftarid this objeftion to*^ 
the 0I4 hufbandry, Mr>. TuU had. before dflerted, 
t^at tho' land defigned for wheat Ihould be plowed 
^r^y .yjet the feed Ihould not befown till after the fiir-^ 
face had been mellowed by rain, nay not if rain 
ihoulcl not fall in many days. Tho'! this pofition will 
ivdmit of debate, yet admitting it to be. juft, the in- 
ference he has drawn from it in opppfition to late 
fowing, can have no weight, naincly, that the Vir-. 
gilian, If he fows late, mujl not fow dry, left the win- 
ter ihould kill his young wheat ; becaufe the very 
rpverje is found by experience to be the fact. Tlie 
lajte fower, if he can find a dry feafon to put in his 
ieed, need not fear its being killed in the winter for 
want of wet, 

. 3. ^^ If he fows early in light land, he muft-rfot 
^^ fow dry, for fear tie poppies, and other wee;^s 
f ?. ihould devour his crop/* 



: Oss£B.vATK)N. One woould tatber diink hemeam 
to £iy^ he tnufi not fow wet, for die reafon affisded 
Bift poppies^ are only local .annoyances, and tioii: 
blefome chiefly to ibme light fbilsr, .but nottoOM 
a^re in twenty the kingdom through. . . 

4. ^5.1f hx3. land be i\iougjUiisie/wen.£grfy. 
**• wtLct dry^ ?tis apt to grow* fo ftalc and haid by 
•* the fpring, that his crop is m danger of ftarving, 
f^ unlefs the land be rich, or. much dunged^; and 
f ^ then the ^int^r and fpring proving kind^ it may 
^^ not be in lei's danger of being lb big, as ta fall 
f* down .and be fpoUed,*' ■ '■ 
. Observation. If all this were true, theoldhofc 
bandr}' farmer could have no chance for a crop^: mA 
yet a thouiand years experience has proved the-cto* 
trary. ' :.':..' - ' 

5. " Though no othet inqpcdinient prevented hiSj 
V plowing deep and (owing wet, it is feldoni he has 
f' time to do it in; for he muftplow all hisgroon^ 
f^ and yetwhilft it is wet rcuft lye^ fiiU with 'Ifig 
** plough.'* • . • .. \.:^^. 

ObseIivation-. Mr- Tull feem§ to take jfi&fti 
granted, that the Virgilian has only one fort of land to 
work upon, and upcfn that princq)le to maks:ih^ 
eflential to a good crop, namely, plowing dry, and 
fbwing wet, \vnich all fafmers difiegard,' ■ ! 

6. " When he fows under forrow, he fears to 
*^ plough too deep, left he bury too much of his 
f * feed ; and, if he'plb/A's Ihallow, his crop lofes thq 
" benefit of deep plowing, which is very great**' ' 

Observation. To obviate this qbjedion, the 
ferrriersin Oxtordiliire, where Mr. Tujl firfl b^n 
to pradife hufbandry, plow one cafl under furrofW, 
and another upon the tilth. Whether they aflumed 
^lis practice on the fii^;eftions of Mr. Tiill, or whe- 
ther the like pradticc is the cullom elfewhere, I bav^f 
xjot yet been able to determine. Be that as it may, 
Air. TuU's cbicftion can have ho force ; for the Vir- 

gihan 



7. ^^ When Kqiifem asnsr^Jkakqi^i >he Riufk' baf^ 

V^ I tspofss > tho: :vi^heat 'dicr more :£& ^tfa^ ^Id vmd&^^ 
f f; and filflfers tjjcdfeow to be Woiwn : off^ ity ^ tli6 
f;f .TvateriQ Jie ioDger !(xi ity aft Whi<^ 5^ greai^m- 

rOBSEKVATibKrf* ^iistf: land 1^10^^^^ 
difcharge the water from itiboQcr thai) land haftpw^ 
iisnbthy isra pofitkmrncrt teacSlf to be admitted; afid^ 
indeed^ allrMc. Tull% obge&uxis> {cpztatdy ot cdl^ 
lesSiv^ oonfidcred^ amount to jhq moce titan tl^^ 
that feme inconveniences are fpx^efims feen to at-f 
tend ibvjens in.the old huCbanclpy f but feldom qiet^ . 
fif rindtxfhy^ : It is moreover hi^y probable}!^ mol!^ 
^npt .^tdly the objeftjiom a^unil d^e; idd bufi^mir^. 
lnlH^ve enumeracad, were purpofely intwxiaced, . ia 
order to afford aq ppportutiity of dilpl^ying^^the ^- 
yahtage&of thencw^; it would, therefore, be vfcry 
m&tt^ in pur enqimi^ after .truth, to conceal ssnf, 
ihu:^ that l^ight tend to ci»llrU(ift the diicoyery of )ts» 
Let us, tha^^OT, hear ail that hp hash faid in fi^vodp 
of the new hufbmdry. 

r Our hoeing hufcandry, lays Mr. TuU, i^ different 
in all the fore-mesiticwed particulars. ; ' 

I. ^^ We can plow the two furrows, wherpon the 
*f next crop is to Hand, imUiediat^y afber the pre-! 
Sifent crop isoif ^ » 

.3' Observation. Thi§ lis iiioft iindoubttdly a^groaii 
advantage* :.''^- ■ •■ ' = ; ■ . 

: y 2» f f We have no 4rie of the fold ; becaufe our 
*f).|aproiHi(i has aitiiually a crop grpwii^ upon it,* and 
*f'4tihuft.lie fiUl a year if 'we would > fold k, an4 
f^ all the good the fold could do the land, would- 

•■.:7 •--.■ .": ■■ ' ' ^•.■^ .^ • ^^ bo. 
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** be (^il}' to help to pulverize it for om fingle crq?, 
its benefit not lading to the fecond year. And &, 
we Ihould be certain of lofing one crop, for lite 
** vcrv uriccrrain hopes of procuring one the enfuing 
•'• \car bv riic fold ; when it is manifeft bv the ad- 
** joining crops, that we can have a much better .• 
* ^ crop ever}- year without a fokl or any other ma- 
*" nurc." 

Cir.sERVATiOK. Does not Mr. Tull in one cafir 
niaiiiteftly diminilh the advantages to the old huf- 
bandry from the fold, by confining, the virtue of it 
10 one year ; and, in the other, does he not as evi- 
ilcntly enhance the advantages of the new hufbandiy, 
})v laying, that the prafticers of it can have better 
rwps every year without a fold or any other manurei . 
than their neighbours can have with them ? The Vir- 
g lian's land muft be very poor indeed, if this ihoirid 
generally be the cafe. Sir Digby Legard, who is a 
great friend to the TuUian huibandr)'; has experienced 
no fuch fuperioritv. 
• 3» *^ We can plow dry, and drill wet/' 
Observation. Farmers in general do not apf^ 
prove of this pradtice.. And Mr, Tull's land muft' 
have been, as indeed it u^s, of a very iieculiaf caftj 
to be able to do this. If his land had been ftiffclay, 
could this have been done? 

5. " He fears the weeds will grow to deftroy his 
*^ crop. We hope they will grow to the end we 
** may deftroy them." 

Observation. But is not the deftroying them at- 
tended with much labour and expence^ as well iij 
the new hufbandrj'^ as in the okl. I am very apt to 
fuf^Kd:, that this obfcnration is introduced for the 
fake of the antithefi^. In the old hufbandry the 
crop itfelf will fomctimcs deftroy the weeds ; in die 
new hufbandr}^ the weeds, if not removed, will de^ 
ftro}- the crop. 
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Xi « We do not'fear to plant our wiieat early, 
^* 16 that \Ve plow dry, bccaufe we can help t^ 
^' fciardhcfs or ffalenefs- of land by hoeing/^ 

Observation: ^tlmitted; Butckxisfnotihemoif- 
ture proceeding from a rich full crop iti At old huf*- 
bandry, contribute in- a greiat mealiir^ to foftenand 
enrijh the Land, and' to render hoeing' lefs neceflary ? 
Be that as it ma}',- will the benefit fioni h(^eing comv 
pehfate fo)* the wallc oi ground unoccupied? I 
iiiuch doubt it , 

6. " We oan plow our land \Vet or dry,- b^chAife 
^* two furrows only being lieccffarj' for drilling,' tho 
^ reft of the land niay be plowedat iahy tin^e,' 

GJB^ERyATroNr Thisisa moft manifeft advan^ 
tiage, and fome fiich advantages mufl: attend* the 
jnew hulbnndry, or it would loon be wholly eXv 
ploded.. 

7. " We never plant our. feed under furfotc^, But 
^.^.juft at what diepth we pleafty about two wfches^- 
^^ and then there is no dangef of burying if,-' 

' Observation. But. is there no danger of fraying 
it eaten up by rooks, and other devouring crtetu^fes, 
who when they have difcovered a row will ptek up 
every feed, and leave none to grow? 

8. ** Wc not only plow a deep furrow, but alfb 
f^ trench-plow to the depth of two furrows' \tjiere 
^^ tlie land will allow it/ or where the iiaple of the 
** land is too thin or Ihallow^ we can raife it, by 
^* plowing one furrow over another before w€l drill 
^' ouriceoL We can alfo raife a high ridge ifi" the 
f^ middle of each inter\'al above the w^heat in the 
f^' winter, toprotedt it from the cold winds, and to 
'•^ prevent the fnow ifrom being driven away by therii ; 

^ f^ and the furrow§ or trenches from v/hence the earth 
^^ of thefe ridges is taken, ferves to drain off the wa- 
^^ ter from the wheat, fo that it being dryer, it iiiuft 
^^. be warmer than the havrowed wheat/' 

Obser- 
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Observation. All thefc advantages are ad" 
mittcd ; and thcfe are all little enough to prefirve it 
through a rainy winter ; for if the rows happen co 
lie under water any time, and ace chilled^ there is no 
(pare feed to fiipply the lofsy There is a gap in the 
crop, and it is no unulual fight, to fee many fueh iu 
a drilled field of com, from this, a$ well as a variety 
of other ccud's; as the caieleflnefs of tiie driller m 
not fupplying his hoppers, the defeat of the diili- 
plough in not difcharging the feed properiy and le* 
gularly, the breaking in of cattle a^d iheepy the 
ravages of fowls, hares, and vermin, the iwouis of 
the feafon, and the accidents from many hpeings and 
vrecdings of burjing the grain in the rows, or the 
trampling of it under foot j againil ^ which, the 
fcantine& of the feed (own, and the ipace on which 
it is fown, are ver\' ill calculated to provide. 

Were it not for thefe, or incidents like thefe, can 
it be fuppoled, that a gentleman of Mr. TulFs un?? 
wearied application and acknowledged abilities, could 
occupy a farm of 200I. a year, of his own eftate, 
with all the fuperior advantages above enumerated^ 
without enriching himfelf by the profits of his labourr 
Whoever w as acquainted with Mr. TuU, muft know 
that during the latter part of his life, his manner t£ 
living was quire in the farming way. He cat fail 
own brown br^ad, fed his own bao^, killed his owfi 
mutton and poultry, made his o\\ n wine, and was at 
ven- little expence for luxuries which his own farm 
did not produce. He likewife, having all the materials 
on the fix)t, followed the trade of a t) le-maker, and 
kept no man (ervant that was not employed either on 
the farm, or at the t\'le-kiln ; and yet with all thefe 
advantages, and all this oeconomy and frugality^ he 
did not by any means impnne his fortune, though 
he might die without impairing it, 

His 
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-oHi^4ll.fe9^th,:«nd hU ill fuccds atfitll 
wt^7«i»d the coirf^squenGcs t^^ 
ed botb^ that b, ^rc}inH0utioii of his paternal eftatOj^ 
were proYided for before he retired to Pr6^pctou3 ^ 
arid he bad^ like^a, worthy man, dafchaiged every ii^f 
cumbrance, before he entered upon a new attempt tQ 
retarieve his charafter; asa projedor^ by a more vi^ 

SOF0U8 pi:<^ecutio!i of tis favourite fcheme. Hi* 
aalth he had ia a great me^fw^ efbbliflied ^by ^ 
jo^i^y into Italy> aod by a three years refidpqce 
ifdierq^ and iii the-fouth of France ; aid hehad ib far 
improved the ide^ lie had at firft conceived fEom thi^ 
jrioeyard xulture^ by diligent attentioor to the efiedf 
«f it in the country where it was uaiverfally prac-^ 
4ifed, that he retunied in full confidence of Training 
lilt be had loft, and of mtroducing a moft beneficial 
method of huftiandry into his own country. 
; /With this view, on his firft arrival, he appliedhkn-' 
felf principallv to the reforming his inftrumeqts ; hvt 
Mhen he haa perfeded them to his mind, he had! 
itiU another difficulty to furmount^ and that was, the 
teaching an untraiflable fet of men the ufe of themu 
In; the prOfecution of thefe neceflary requifites, he 
-tnet.svidii many mortifications, and not a few difap^ 
jx)iQtments ; yet he proceeded with the firmncfi and 
;jDefototion of a man perfectly convinced of the re&i'- 
nude of his intentions, and the juftnefi of the prin- 
idples upon which, they were grounded : And it muft 
;be,faid, to his praife, that he had well nigh fur- 
mounted every obftacle when old age aqd the in? 
jBrmities that accompany it, haftenqa and increaied 
by ^ . life erf daily aftiyity, and nightly ftudy.^ (fqp 
be attended his fervants ctofely in the day-time, and 
wrote in the night) had fo liroken his conftitution, 
that he had determined : to relinquiflb bufinefe, and 
devote the remainder erf his life, to the duties of re^ 

ligion. 
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igion, Tind rl:c ncccflTary indulgence of a richer dyer, 
a la n./.rt' ( nlargcd liKicry ; but he lived nor to ac- 
co-nnlrih -.hiJt lie \o jniHy nicrileJ ; -for he died in- 
ciinibtTcd with his larm, ami if I am righiy inforn:- 
cd, left his fillcr-in»I;v.v to I'ucccai him. 

This litrlc hiltor\ or Ivlr. Tull, a moll indefatiga- 
ble devolve to the fci^-iwc of agriculmrc, would never 
have appeared, had it not been impartially to report 
the dillicidcies attending the introduftion of a ])rac- 
tice, which, with all the advantages of learning, in- 
genuiry, aiui attentive application, (rould not be laid 
to fucceeil nnJer the direction of the author of it, 
cill after he had wafted much of his lubftance, and 
impaired his conftitution, in the profccution of it. - 

That Mr. Tull lived to convince his. friends, .and 
indcixl, the learned in general, of the trutli of his 
theory , cannot be denied ; but that praftical fanners 
were ever cf the fame opinion, is by no means clear ; 
thev have, indeed, admitted in part, what he ad- 
vanced in the grofs, that fome kinds of grain inay be 
planled to advantage ; and that hoeing, in vvhate\'er 
■manner performed, is a benefit, not only to the 
prelent, but to the fucceeding crops ; and, in con- 
fequence of this concoffion, they have planted beans 
by hand, and hoed them in the fame manner; and 
-have ingenuoufly acknowledged the advantage reaped 
bv that expcnfive method ; \'et I do not know one, 
who has yet introduced the horle-hoe ; and till prac- 
tical farmers can be made to believe, that by fowing 
four inches out of4evcnt\' -two inches of their land they 
will be gainers, and are [xrfuaded to make the trial, 
I beg leave to doubt the reports of gentlemen, who 
fckloin arc lb exact in computing their expences, as 
thofe are who arc to get a Uving by their labour. 

It is the impradticability of the new hufbandry, 
or to fpcak v.ith more pcecifion, the . difliculty of 

ccnforming 
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.cortfomiing. fo exaiftlyto the:i:ufesth2i^e:^efcttfeted 
aa necdlj^ to iniure foccefs, .that f -eadeavow ^to 
cpmbit, and the many motejdppgemusacei^js^ 
it: jsKabte'tx), than; is to be.apprmenckiJbyifyipvifmg 
the beft prajftice-df the old htilbanrfry, . ^Il^thfefe 
difficulties, are furntfouiitedy and thefe ^-accidi^ts t)y 
-tijat jueans rendered Ids frequent^ I wwld adyife the 
young farmer to continue the old huihamlry ; bait at 
theiame tinie to en^avour. td.&cmhisf ribti<m5,oii 
-the beft ni€fdels ofthe riK)j3:ibctelsfwl praftitionp^^ 
I .. It muft 'be ^acknowledged, that icvrtiiiiejold-htif- 
bandry has received no fmall improvement by the diC- 
• covery of the genuine principles of the new. The 
advantages of meliorating and pulverizing the earth 
are better underftood, and I believe more generally 
praftifed than formerly ; and the grand principle of 

• all, that of frequently ftirring, expofing, and enlarg- 
ing the fuperficies, in order to (upply in fome mea- 
-fure the place of dung, is a difcoveiy of vaft impor- 
lance. 

While we hold thefe principles In view, we cannot 
go far aftray, for all that feems neceffary to be done, 
is to keep our land in fuch a kind of temperature, as 
neithea: to be too hot. nor .4:00 cold, too loofe nor too 
much bound ; tob wet nor too dry, too light nor too 

; heavy ; but in all our improvements to endeavour to 
approach as near as poflible to that happy mixture 
which nature has exhibited to our imitation in the 
rich meliorated black mold already defcribed ; that 
whether it is wrought by the Ipade, or barely turned 

. up'by the plough, difplays its fertility by a voluntary 
4ifcontinuity of its parts, and a grateful difcharge of 
its jfragrance. 

This feems to confirm to us the juftnefs of the 
TuUian principles, by }X)inting out the neceflity of 
/wcctehing and melbrating our land, by frequently 

• .-. expofing 
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ezpofing it to the a&ion of the fun and air^ and of 
Jrpaniring its nostg by ^^^^p^^ted plowii^ Heacc 
we may karn mat in prepaiing ourl^ 
€if grain, we Ihould be Ids fparing of our labour dban 
^me dung cartj and diat pf aU;^ood^pofb tho& of 
earths with earths are the moit natural. 

Thefe oblervations tho^ they may be looked iipotf 
as a di^effion^ are not whofly iapdrtOienC tdthe mb- 
je&y and may be of ufe in the right inamigement of 
that variety oi fcib diat contmuaUy require dbe •€q|^ 
lOftmg hand of the intdEgem oocupier* .. 1, 



End of the first Piitt. 
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jaB rot bnsi luo gaiUfpiq iu jfjdj mjc^I \i:i 

"k) ilofb efioc^AO^/[IJs IR^ :iA,i^b/Ts jJi^;? g/iah :aV\o 

\inu^£ja Horn -^f-j 3is a/fau'3 jriir// if^ni^ 

VQUred ta^.|mM^ 
•advantageous ipetnod of inclofing and dividihg.'a new 
fann^ have (iirefted him in the choice of a hornet 
ilead; have laid down a plan for the conftruftiofi of 
his new buildingS, fgr pfpperly fencing his farm ; 
and have endeavoured to eftablifh fome general rliles 
by which the occupier may know how to provide 
luitably for the cultivation of iti and how prudently ■ 
to flock it. And after having added fothe rieeeffary 
cautions in hiring fervants, afEgning them their tef- 
peftive talks> and afcertaining the quantity of work 
they ihould upon every occafion perforin ; and al(b 
Ibme uleful hints for avoiding impoiSHon in the pur- 
chafe of horfes and other cattle, I hdve endeavoured 
to inftrud: the uneS5)eHeficed%rmeHi6wtb proceed in 
breaking up his inclofures, and in gradually bringing 
them into tilth ; how to diftinguilh the proper foils of 
which his lands confift ; how to apportion every foil to 
Its moft profitable ufe ; in what manner to convert 
the richnefs of one to the improvement of the ftaple 
of the other ; how to avail himfelf of every kind of 
dreffihg that his own groiinds, or his neighbourhood 
jcbh furnilh ; and finally how to improve and keep in 
Keart the whole by proper cultivation, and by a well 
regulated fucceflSon of crops. 

Added to thefe, I have examined the merits of the. 
new hufbandiry, and endeavoured to Ihew wherein it 
txcells, and wherein it falls Ihortof the old huibandry.' 

N In 
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: In this fccond part, f propoie to treat txioFb ]^rn|;» 
cifdy of the cuhnrc and ioa p r ovcmcnt t)f evoy- dtf^ 
tinft fpecics recommended in the former pkrty: imr 
from my own exi^eriencc only, but from the objer- 
vation and experience of tliofe likeWifcy who hatwc 
made the practical part of farming their chief .isitf 
nloymcnt. And in the profecution of this ufefulfuln 
jcdt, I fhall Endeavour to hjr before toy re&ders A« 
beft methods of praftice in the new bulbandry, m 
^11 as the old, and fliall impartialiy,' and 1 ii^e 
dcarlv Acphin them to the underftanding. bf -ihSb 
fer wnofe ufe they are priincipally intettded- • .i 

C H A p. L 

I 

Of it^eat. 

WHEAT is, of all other gfain^ the pfiiic^iJb*^ 
je<a of the Englilh fanner's attention ; \t% 
now alnicft univerfally our bread-^rn, bandit fc'flfcM 
fides a capital article of commerce, by which the tilK 
tional wealth in plentiful years is mdre enrichcxl {Han 
by the balance of all the other artides rf odr cdifii 
merce added together; for, exfccpt onr pottery Jittd 
woollen manufactory, eterV other artide of omrctibl^ 
merce has its foundation in the prodilce of edier fe* 
tions, but the article of com is all our own. Otid 
million, therefore^ brought into Engknd forciflte, 
doubles its value, in a natidnat finje^ to the %itir 
fom brought in for thofe n^ftofoftutes whofeiair 
materials are purchafed for Iready mcfney abroSulj ■•■ 
To the cultivation riierefore of this great ibaiteriF 
our public as well as private wealth, let us %tI^[A]^ 
with unremitting diligence* Thde who oppb^-me 
bounty on the exportation of COWi, fhoiidd conilddr 
that the more the merchant receives on this aeoOQnti^ 
the more money he brings bad^ in return ; afid ibSt 
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«4m<iifiotef is circulatied among dur&ives^ tntkbut 

49lib psmf of k l)eing castied away ioc an^ one ma^ 

tedalusfaj^tev^. But to proceed, 

- j(K»4ieattl^ v^ieties; j^ of ev«ry other fpc^ 

-dfisriDf v^egetabJe ^ fcut that which is commonly cul-i 

iWsstdSL m £f^land; may be divided bt^ two diftlnS: 

^omd^) tj^ u^ed andiii^aitdied ; or, ais Jbn^e afkAta 

Hftdt ^em; the JLammas and. Cone ; df^rthe Lamma?^ 

^tfaera iaT€ the -red, the -whke, and ;tii€ y«Uow ; to 

Which farmers add the pirky. Of the cones thisr^ 

Aiie::the- whi^ and the gfey, to whichilikewife they 

^^kM the duck-bill: Of ^dLthe^ wheats the redl^m-^ 

(tnas has generally the preference at market; next to 

-ti^.pedjtbe whit^.; and next to the white, the pirky j 

-iriuch differs only from -the white ^y having a finglc 

vchaff to cover the grain ; whereas the grain of the 

:white is defended by two or three. Of the cones, thp 

'White atid the gsey are in equal efteemj ahd aire, both 




-tepprtatton. 

. Oribcr- varictfes. knowii: m England j are ^ftkiguiih- 
4id fey the names of bright-^area, double-earbd, (urn- 
tiaer wheat, ibft wheat, Tripoly, Sicilian> Polbriian, 
ifod Smyrna wheats; As this lafl differs from all the 

reft, a more particular defcription of it may be neoef* 
-fitty; 

. .Thi$ kind ef wheat has one very largfe ear in the 
^^isiiddle, toutid which a number of fhialler ears Ihoot 
tferth and forpi a bunch ; fo that were our land rich 
•►cnou^ t«(^l>ringthis fort: of wheat to pe^rfe^ion, it 
♦.wuU^ be lie moft profitable of all the others, as it 
*;Wewid by its- pafrttqular' ftrudiure produce by far the 
x|5rfeiteft -CK)ps ; but fome who have tried it, lind^ 
itbattho^ lit will do very well in the rich foils of our 
^'gaidcns^- if cultivated widi all the care of a foreiga 
..•pJai»t> ryet it wlknot ia,in our coiBmon fields. . 

4.^ N 2 The 
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The univcrCal practice therefore, widi z few 
ceptions, is confined to the kinds I have fidx mentW 
oned, and chiefly to the red and white Lanunas, and 
the white and the grey Cone, in the cultivadoaof 
which, 1 know no material difierence. The fmoptii 
in moft places bears the better price, the bearded tie 
better crop. The grey Cone, if we prefer Miller^s 
opinion to that of Mr. Tull, is bcft for the new hyt 
bandry, but the praQiice of Mr. TuU gave preference 
to the white. . . .- » 

The tiir.c of fowing wheat is very uncertain ;- fiDoai 
the latter end of Auguft, to the middle of Novem- 
ber, and when the autumn has proved iinfaivoun^, 
fome have fowcd in Februar)', and reaped good pops- 
Haying already confidered the comparative advan- 
tages of die new and old hulbandry intheforoKr 
part of this treatife, I ihall now proceed to flicw the 
manner oi cultivating wheat, accordii^ tathebeft 
praclifcrs in both. And firil of the New. 

Mr. Tull, I believe, is univer&Uy acknowledgjed to 
be the greatcft mafter of his own l3'ftem,.and to prafi- 
tife it to higher pcrfedion, than any who have yet 
attempted to follow him ; and as he made wheat his 
chief dtL'pendance, his manner of mana^ng his lands 
to produce it, is certainly the be£t rule for puriuijsg 
his hufbandry^ . . 

In his manrcgement of this lix^cies, his notions, were 
juft. Before he attempted to introduce the drill, he 
was careful to clean his fallows by every po£Qble 
method; fuch as plowing,, harrowing, raking, and 
burning the weeds, fowing tumeps, hoeing themcf* 
ten, feeding them cff early,, and plowing his fiuTQWs 
lice]). The ground being thus prepared, he marked. 
Ills inclofures at equal diftanccs, and plowed tfacjn 




Winter^ 
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^■^^t^^ -. he * occafionafly ordered his plbwmen to* lay 
|^e'fet6iid earth ■ dver the firft/ and having f>l6wM 
\$i€ itiiddle Tpace in each land by two boiiis, he 
j^6i!i^6d to drill in his wheat, and TuHefed the'intel:- 
l^tO reft till allBislfeeds were&wn^ % fo long as 
me j^feafon cbntintied faYotirablie for fo dobg ; arid 
i^qi' "as cohvenience fuited, he. eaiifed a tleep furrow 
to Dd'flinick on the btftfide of his drilled rows, which 
Itft-tliefii elevalcd diirit^ the winter, arid till the 
ipripg begari to roufc up the weeds. The furrows 
TOat foftried the trenches on each, fide the rows, . were 
Ifeavy'ones^ arid the earfh in coining u^p one furrow, 
Aet the earth turned ofVer in plowing down the next 
fuiTOfw;' ' and formed ^n acute ridge, arid by means 
6f a *pl6ugh with a double mold board, a deep trench 
i^Videcl'thefe ridges, and left a fharp ridge on each 
Tide/ * ^hus every fix feet land confined of an obtufe 
ridge of about eighteai or twenty incites in the mid- 
dle, a deep furrow on each fide of that, and two acute 

- fidgis, one on each extremity, 
is m* the margin. It muH be 
p\vned^ that no form could be 
contrived by die art of man, more proper than this for 

^'prfeferving. the tender wheat frorifi the injury of wet in 
the winter, jand it feldom failed to have that efFedt, ex- 
fept when the inceflTant rains fell lb heayy as to wafli 

*3bwh" the earth from the roofs of the plants in the 
Xov^, into the furrows. On each fide, and' by that 
itieatns expofed them to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther.- Tne remedy in this c^fe was, as foon as the 

" weather would permit, to edge a final! portion of the 

"b^tif the inner acute ridges, with a narrov/ molded 
|)!6iigh towards the rows ^ and when in the fpring, 
-dffs earth began, to fend forth weeds, Mr. TuU's me- 

^ tlfiod- was, before he filled up the furrows next the 

- TOWS, to enlarge them a little, by plowing as near 
~ to the TOWS as the plough could go without hurting 
y- - ■■■ N 3 them. 




tiicm, and having is h \rcre nimed aS the wc eBl tflf 
the left fide, l^c then ordered his pto\<rmati t6 ftrBKfc 
-I !jr£: dcop caft into the ftijrb* niSxt the r6ws, W 
wnicli the weeds that had Wen thirtWft t)f,^^'lfif 
txvn tild, were buried at the Sottbrfi, and t'&efidfi 




This was the mtnnct of the firft ^yfhi^ftdiiiJg^ 
dnd it had always a w^ndei^ful eftfed m"fdrtfraSrdi|^ 



fhc •.■i\)Vvth of the vounj; plants. 

1 his hoeing was perf(7rrried fodnet or latere nfe 
feafbn permitted. The feco'nd fynng hoeing dd^ 
the remain mg earth of the acatc ridge to rfie fifft^ alrf 
l^ft a doc-; iLiid wide trench' ih the middte of tite in- 
f •rvals, which divided the fix feet Ldnds firoA ^cli 
Other. > 

The third fpring hoeing dep^hded, as the IcWlKi', 
on t*::;. weather-; for all the hcjeitigS were peifenfifia 
whv -! ■!'.• earth was moderately dr}'', by which fti^ttS 
the '.J. -Is were rndre effeftually demroyedi and thij{ 
fjjts of the earth rilbre coploiiily fupplied for'the ticta* 
rllhment of the plants. 

This third hoeing Was performed in a pecvifiaf 
manner, as well as the firl^ and fecond ; for kls tfts 
fibres of the roots had now acquired c^nlrderabl^. 
ftrength, and were known to haive extendcid k 6jiifi- 
derable way into the intervals, J\'lr. Tull judged it 
improper to tear any confiderable number of tfittn dft*. 
at oi^ce with the plough, and therefore hi? iidftnaSi- 
pns to h'3 pic. .man \vcrc, to ke^p iat a greatfer dit 
tancc from tl\c rows, and to deprefs his left fiahd, 
that by tl:e flant pofirion of the |>loi^h, thfer^afle 
might ])als over the lowermoft exreritied- fibrts wiili- 
put huitin^ ♦:hem, and at the fame trnte by Jbofeiiiflg 
jhe ei:rrh above and beyond thclii, Iciflen dieihipedi-' 
jncnt that might have retarded thtir farther extenfion." 

After 
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1^1^ f /hortspr or loiiger time, acwrdipg to thp i^ 
jM9t^m^ oi the propp or tte iacr^afe pf the weoas: 
^1% plaptt: ^ppeaxod: &kiy, they w^e in)n]ke4i*$^ 

jiff ^Kee(k had guned! gcq)a»d^ th^y \vej:e jp^ippvedbi 
|iie iam? ipea^ 

Tti6 id& hoeing, hoHseyer, wbicli^ ^$: iometirncS 
«^;i^^ or even .die eighth, was always perjfofme'd 
i^ |(pOQ ifter tljie wWat w^ out of 1>lp^bidcu e^ t^ 
weatHer wQidd peawi^ iTius hodl^ Mr, Tul| 
igs^fioaed oiM 




;filj objeded to a. jby fybfecjucni; lynter^ 

gM.^iU Jig 3i^wn We?^!:. ' r .I 

! /Wid^ fi^ped: tQ- Jiaiod hociag, Mr. TuH m^dft 
%ai^ accpmat of i|: ; ^Ji^ it £i^ay be, after ma^y rf r 
petition^ cf the bprfe-ho^s ypoo the ^HKi liaod, thsifC 
the quantity of weed3 which grow ia the partitioiia, 
ihat^is, between the rows, naighc iipt EC<|uire that 
yppetation to he muck xpg^d^d; it wiH, however^ 
'f II tjie.cx|iiimiei^a}ea^ oiF a.courCe o^ t{i.i$ hufbaodry^ 
be ^equally neceliiu^ w\t^ hc^erhoeing; ; for, if d>^ 
weeds are fuffercd to ffc^ their feed bei:wJ5en the rpws^ 
.th^^^AyiU fo Apck the intervals, that QO fixiall labour 
[jfill be neceflary to root tbei^ out. 
.;.,j3^ fqa:^ins now only p 4^^k of th^ method. of 
;^ip{ttnng his land for tJxe fucceeding qrop ; and that 
^K^quires particulaF atteadcBi, as on the ctzdc per-r 
;^9nQaafc.of. it, the fuqsa& of the qrqp in a great 
isi^&iic depends. 

- . L have akeqdy faid fo much of the deep trendi pr 
^^pw th^t divides the Lands, as they are coiTJ- 
;^pnly called in the caainion hulbandry, that I ihali 
be peifeftly underftpod, when I fay, that in the care- 
^ftil filling up of thi§ tiiench, the pbwman's <jhief 
4f¥Qdlencp couSfts^ as on the faitlifal performance of 

this 
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this opeiation, the great advantage of the..^]^qUiai| 
Iniibandrv is manifcft. ;;.; rj 

To do this, Mn Tull's inihudions to him :nn^ 
CO take a lai^e and deep lunow on each fide, axxifto 
caftthcm fo as to meet fyll in the middle of tbie^ 
trench, by whidi a copipus portion of well pulveiiaed 
«arth was throv.n together, upon which the graia 'Xt 
the pro{)er featbn was to be drilled ; to this die ploiff- 
man was to continue to land his furrows till he. came 
to the ftubble of the newly-cut wheat, whidi he was 
direfted not touch till the feed was drilled. 

As this plowing was performed as foon as the ccclp 
was cut ; the land thus plowed, lay to emich ideu- 
till the feafon for drilling approached, when a for? 
row was railed over the already levelled trench, and 
the intervals on both fides {o far earthed up to it, as 
was fufficient to form the obtufe ridge on which the 
wheat was to oc planted. 

This Mr. TuU particulary diredts to be done whi^ 
the ground is dry ; but he at the lame time caudoos 
the huibandman not to drill till the ground is moiil ; 
when that lucky rime arrives, 3'ou are then to finooth 
the ground a little with a light harrow, the horifi 
that draws it walking in the furrow, fo as not^ta 
trample the ridge. • 

The land thus prepared, Mr. TuU fays, 24 acres 
of wheat may be planted in one day v^ith a dnlt 
plough that plants two ridges at a time ; an aqia^ 
zing ([uantlty indeed ! When the ridges were planted, 
he then (:Vixc>s the partitions of the former 'crop to 
be plovv'd; the ftubble of which, if plowed inn be- 
fore, Vv ;juld have obfcruded die drilling ; but now 
being divided one part to one land,- and the. re- 
jnaining part to the land adjoining, that which was 
the r'd^e of the prccecding crpp becomes the trench 
or d:v' ■ r.ir furrow of the pretcn. In this mknn^ 

the land lay altogether till the blades of wheat began 

I • . ■ . . . ■. - - 1 
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m fiill verdure, the firft or wintoffhoeUig/wastj^ 
formed in the ma^to^ laboy^ deTcribt^t^fivhic^h- <j}inr 
fdekes the general !ptoce& of tl^HE'iaU^huibiuic^ 
4i^khv ; refpefk to . wheat;j Mr* Twllrf/jqw^xuis ^ 
cpiwSticeQf feeding 6|F wheat ia the4>riiig witbrftte^, 
-Wd iaIEerts that iheep oeiveF eat >Qfi: tiae grtben bdades^.td 
thel'jrows pf his . wh^ withpuf: deitipying .half die 
produce^-' ':•' ;• ' :■:.••.. :* -,.' i\ I'l 

i '.Thofe who wcMid b^ fatasfied gjf ^>eQ^ilktk nic^;^ 
jnuft confult ;Mr> Toll's :bopk of ihorfefhoeing, httf^ 
-^andry, which in truth -dderves to b? more, generally 
fead,- dian, I believe, it has liitherto becm \ r^- 
; ^It is not, however, to be doubted, but that among 
the number of thofe who have read and ftudied this 
hufbandry, fome gentlemen may have from their 
own experience added uieful obfcrvations, which 
jnight haye elcaped the notice of daie inventon A- 
jfnong thefe, in the courfe of my reading, I. have 
only met witji one whole fuperipr knowledge appears 
jconfpicupus ; for as to the books that have been 
written by the foreign dilciples of' ti)e great Matter, 
. though they may ainufe, and perhaps inform the 
hufbapdmen of the refped:ive countries for . whom 
they were intended ; yet I will venture to aflert, 
without fear of contradi&ipn, that they have not ad- 
vanced the fcience of agricylture, ?s underftood and 
pra&ifed here in E|igland, one fingle ftep. . 
^ The gentleman to whom the public is indebted 
for the moft valuable improvements of theTuUian 
Jiufband^ that I have yet met with, is one, who 
iinckr the fignature of E, S. has publilhed in the Mu- 
faum Rujlicum fome experiments for afcertaining the 
/comparative weight of the grain, chaff, and ftraw, 
in a crop of wheat, widi valuable hints towards at- 
tjuning heavier crops. The experiments are curious, 
, but the hints are fenfible and ftriking; and, what 
is highly to be commended, where he finds it necef- 

lary 
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&ry K> contmdid: his maftor, ke has the modefiy. iq 
cmoEitl his name; Speaking of the growth ad yiAtai 
m tl»e field, ^Mc is certain, M feys, that the fsairsim 
general do not arrive at the ike that they aie uai 
tliralty capable of ; and, if it were knowa at what 
period they are formed, the dinting them m^t ia 
fixre degree be prevented That there is ibme ilich 
period ih nature, may appear from other Cfbcun^ 
ftanccs in the gro\\th of this plant. There is a p»- 
tiGular feaibn for its tilleFiog or branchiae ; another 
for its upright growth, and one ibr its lylofibnmg 
and forming the ieed, and probably one alio for die 
ear being formed ; and the growth of it in refped M^ 
each of thefe rr-ay be promoBed by culture, or re? 
laixled by a deted of nourilhment at thefe penods.'^^ 
When the leafon of ulkring is paft, no culture 
tvill make the plant throw out more branches; add; 
after the ear is (hot forth, it is imprad:icable to makt 
tt larger, that is to iay, to encreafe the number- of 
ebejis. Again, when it has blolflomed, no art witt 
caufe the item to rife higher. And laft a( bUj aftMar 
the time of bloflbmii^, there is no addkig one gjrBm 
more than is already formed in the ear ; though ill 
dl thefe cafes, an addition or improvemcat naayfaa 
piade by culture, if applied at the proj^r time, it 
Js, therefore, of im}X)rtance for us to know die.pe^ 
riocls of growth of the different parts of the phu^:; 
;ind that if we hapj^n to mils sifting it at one rimt), 
we may improve it at another. If the feafon is ion 
to increafe the number erf" tillers, jwe ma^ eaJargc cbf 
car§ ; or if that i^ zVlq emitted, we may increale thft 
number of grains in the cars^ and make them lamnr 
and fuller of flour. Hence, adds he, appears ^ 
great dcfeft of the conimop hufbandry^ and pcHnts ojit 
-pc advantages of the tojvdreffing wheat in the fy ' 
vnjii foc(^ 'peai-cfhes^ wood-afieSj or any other.] 
rnar.ure^ which bring the nljuitsafr^fli lupply of nou- 
- ' j"ifluneat 
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\Sitiixk fttaiti ciatv l^ performed at Wt ptepftridrng^^ Imi^ 
ffite&ole cflfaSE of pifedifcing htgef ca(r^ ; zb4 fiorftr 
ihag tficitt the htwfe^Iioe tt tte- ilK>ft eflfcStUjfty . iy 
that can be performe4 at tk^ etkvtiai tmne, 9>tA wbo. 

'Thus fiur tihrt getitfettiaiii iHaftpaffa|> «©««y *^ 
ptonfirrtis the ^oAtkic df ftfr. Toft, bai diflfets i|. 
\?&fcat follow^, - ,,Tt 

!f^ Itha5,&7siffi> teeft cofimkMrfy feppofcd by ifc^ 
^?rho f)raaice the ij^w hujfba^ that the ifiioil iiq^ 
poitant Jioeii^ for tile putpofe €ff fiHing tie eaa^f 
*^Mi gbod gtaifl^ is fooft atftcT the wheat has blot 
fotlied ; hot tfeh, 1 befiete, is a miftak^, tod (hp^ 
it {hovM be jperf<JtiEned immediately before thei;vhe9(t 
feb^'s; for before ttet fe idVa*, the gr^ is confi- 
ifetably adtahoed. His teafcms for hi^ belief are 
fcflid, beciftitfe tipbfi exartoinatioft a* the Woflbming 
|eafon many more grains may be obferved 4^^ aye 

^ev^er brought to peifeftioh ; aad^ bec&vrie «ifiiy chec^ 
igit this critical tiitie feems to have di^ feme ^a, a? 
it has u|)on coi* orotbet (feed, afeeir it hai beguii to 
j^getate; if that t^getatidft is .pUt a ftop to, it np- 
yer refcovers/' Though I atqiriefcc entirely with 
^is geritlefnan^^ teafoning, ^t I canaot help expref- 
jfejg-iny dovibts of tfee^prapSticab^ty of it at the criti- 
.ical trmej 'jfor^ if it ftiould happen with others, as 
k hath witl^ me, i^t the vmA and rains had ia 
tent the ftM?»"^d lodfetted the roots in the rows, 
'iitit I t^as^fcerred froth itiitf oduddg the hoe-piough 
into hiy wHeat at* tiat time, th>5 obfervation may 
i^piovt tneiPe^waL Indeed, I am apt to believe from 
0fc "filence of Mr. Tuft, ias to this circumftance, that 
l:|ie accident muil have been peculiftr to my wheat, 
^iat^'in the thirteen years ptadice of thait «^at mafter,, 
hfeitever feeinB to have met with the fake impedi- 
|n€nt> The fad, however, is certain, and there* 

foTf 
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fore the improvement here propofed of hoeing before 
btoflbming^ according to E. S, ihould never be ncg^ 
lefted, for the chance of hoeing immediately after 
according to Mr. Tull, even though that u-ere coii*:' 
fiefiedly tne better practice, • 

And now, after all, though the cafualdes I liavc 
met \\ith, have rendered me cautious of recom- 
mcrjding this hufbandry to the general pradice, in 
preference to the old hulbandr}', yet I cannot be cx^ 
cufed, were I to conceal the real advantages that at- 
tend it, and they are fo well defcribed by Mr, Tull, 
that I fliall give them in his own wwds, 

*' Firft, fays he, we can augment our crops by 
** incrcafing the number of ftalks from one, tvv'o, car 
** tha^e, to thirty or forty in ordinary field land^" 

" Secondly, by bringing thofe ftalks into ear, 
** For, if it be diligently obferved, not half the 
** ftalks of wheat fown in the ordinary way come 
** into car." 

" Thirdly, by enlarging the fizc, and multiply-* 
*^ ing and filling the grains in die ears." 

** Thus, adds he, by encreafing the number 
*' of ftalks, bringing more of tliem up into ear, 
** making the ears larger, and the grain plum- 
** per and fuller of flour, the horfe-hoeing me- 
*' thod makes a greater crop from a tenth part 
" of the plants than the fowing method can." Ano^ 
ther advantage attending the new huftjandry, and 
in my opinion a vcrx' confiderable one, is, that in 
wet fummers, if any of the ears arc blighted, they 
ft:md ereft, v/hile the found ears bend almoft Aovm 
to the ground, fo that a man may' vydk between thct 
rows, and clip off e\Try blighted ear witl^out Iea.v- 
ing one to afied: the crop. 

As a vcr\' natural conclufion to this account of the 
culture of wheat in the new hufbandry, I fliall pror 
^ucc feme late experiments, bccaufc manifeflJy dc- 
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li^;^ ftpnv aiuJ .dependent .iijwn-rdhijB t^je 'HdU^^ 

tf^.of rl>. WatfoiT,^^ repwPpd ^ experii;ncaj^ 

£;^e hy. Mr* Ch^fes.MiUer, fpnrtojPhilip MiHer, 

Eiq; the celebcat^ botanUi^ ijby^ M^i^icb it appeai^s^ 

*i.,That having in4;h€ autumn otf:if45 planted a ^n- 

gle grain of wneat in . the Jbptf^uc garden at .Gsuija 

bjide;. in the Ipnpgic^ 1766 h^.dividad the. fevors^ 

pl;ants that tillered, from that; grain^^ and tranfp}aitfe4 

tl^en^L into freiih/caiib^ by which n^r aoop ears T^mp: 

pfX)dticed froni tbe^&ft fii^e grain. On the iecx)n4 

of June 1766, .in.;0p3er ta repeat 1 the experiment^ 

he, fowed fome ^grains of the common xcA wheat, 

^d qn the .8th or AVguft be iele^ed a , fingk ^raia 

which had produced 18 plants ; each of thefe plantft 

were planted out feparately ; and feveral of them 

havir^ puihed out fide ihoots, tbofe likewife wera. 

divided, and s^ain tranfplanted ; the whole number 

thus tranfplanted before the middle of Oftob^ 

amounted to 67 plants.; thefe remained through the 

winter vigorous, and in thp Ipring ,of 1767 were 

again divided and txanfplanted,. and from tne middle 

of March to the 12th of Aprils 500 plants inal£ 

were produced, which were Xuffered to grow witliout 

- any further divifion, and when ripe were gathered, and, 

the number of ears^thus prodviced from one grain was 

21,109 ; fomp of the plants producing. ioq ears fronv 

^. fingle root, and fome of the ears feven inches long. 

Another experimmt, which promifes more utilit}^, 
is reported in. the Gentleman's Magazine for Septem- 
ber 1769, and is as follows : many years ago Thomas 
. liverard^ Efq; of Southampton, having obier^^ed 
the prodigious increafe of one grain of vvlieat in ius 
garden, which he attributed to the fertilization of 
Ibme accidental coiiipofl:, was induced to try ..the 
ieffed: of a compofition of his own invention by 
^^yoifteep^ andwas fo gratified by the eflfcft,, that. 
I he. 
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he oosrinunicatrd iib difisomnr fcft to the gntkWeJ 
in bis onn ndgfabouihood, then to the Ro}^al Sot»« 
ccy, and at length to the public The fiquor wm 
TDodt in this manner : Itook, ^m be, a convanent 
quBumt}' of isiii wtteTy in whidi I £ft>HQd ^00tt§^ 
kme, about twopconds to a gallon ; i let it ftamt 
two or three da}*Sy ftirring it thraee a dav*. I pouBOB 
the water off ixno asodier veflel, and to every gaUoff^ 
of Emr-iratcr, I .put aboot fbur ounces of catnsBm 
tiuty and 21 .pound of pidgeon's dungy modng'rixili 
ticU together, and ftirniig diem dnee er four 'timts 
aday ror the fpace of four days, and then ftiained 
off the liquor to kcep^fomfe ; and -the ufe I made 
-«f it was this. I togk an handful of wheat aiKi;pDr 
it into a quart of dus liquor to fleep, and^xthcnit 
had lain about 1 8 houn, J took the wheat but .aod 
bid it to dty in the -air for the fpaoe of oncr day; 
then fteeped it in die liquor a fecond time ^bout 12 
houn, and having laid it to dcr as before, 'I fteept 
it a third time about fix hours, and then.tet:it in, nay- 
garden, which was but common earth. 'I let it in 
fingle grains about ten inelies a-part, and a' ^ttggr 
deep. I do not remember whether evec)- grain came' 
up or nor, though I think few failed; tHit fionj 
thoie which did come up, an incrcafe beyond expec- 
tation was produced ; from fev^ral grains 60^ 70, 
and from one 80 ftalks, with Ten' laige ears fullxi 
laige com ; many of the ears being fix inches loo^ 
had above 60 grains, and none lefs than 40:" 

This is a faithful tranfcript of Mn Everaid V ao- : 
count of this experiment. The root with .8a .flaiks' 
he caufed to be piefented to the Royal &>ciety^. aud- 
it was long kept in their repofitor\^' 

The thick matter that remained, he mixed widi £oat^ 
times the quantity of common earth, and laid * it up 
in the ihade the whole winter, turning it now and. 
ttei to ineorpcxate Jiieixnixtuie with JtSc m^kL i^mi 
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^^itifwibr pfafi^aaig patfe, he daUfed.^^adiB Jbrf» 
1xiitf*<J«^ i^bout file ijjdjies a- part^ arid ifi-eveFy fpidc 
hetebepjiCa^fin^ll qi^^tity of the biiK(«re> i» whidiD 
argsWen ipca ;W83^ fet^ r a6d covered .iwtk the c^iGten : 
iixildi* Tbe^if^ulCTVis^ ith^ thepeafogrew toiinuw' 
<tii»nioh height^ not te^s dign^iiine feet, werefurnkfei 
-diijwitb pods ^ an :«mcbrw'non fize^ aiid ftipplied hk? 
h^^Wnh green i^p^e^^^^^ feafomj 

; . In -^ profeoition of this experifiient^ 1 cannoi: > 
help giving thb caution. That t^ it appe^^ tadnr. 
from Mr* MillerTs expcariments, and ftoro therej^p^^ 
fncnt; above rchtcd, that the gtaiil3.<^ -wheat miift 
have jnoom to extend their ihcpeafe, care fliould be 
taken in tlie {owing, that the feeds may bt Ipread ar. 
eqiia]iy> as poffible, but not too thick. Upon naodc- 
iWely .good land, half the quantity of feed thus pre^ 
spared, may ftrffice, to what in the ordinary way ia 
commonly fown* I know how hard it wiU be to peiw 
imde the huftmndman torpradtife this frugality; he- 
may, ^however, fafely try a few lands at firft, and as. 
he. finds the effedj let him continue, 0r difcontiniw 
thepraftice for the future. 

•-An experiment of a later date than any above re*- 
lated^ Ihall conclude this article of the culture c£ 
wheats accordbg to the new or TuUian hufbandry. 

'* Mr, Willbm Ifenny, an Inn-keeper at Bengf' 
i^oith.' in Woreefterlhh-e, upon a loamy foil, fet a 
peck of wheat xm the third of an acre, iti rows, nine 
inches afunder, and fix inches from grain to graittb; 
the land had heeh well fallowed ; the cjrop was 'nei- 
ther hand-hoed, nor hand-weeded ; producej^pecks:; 
ItHt there being a path a^crofs fhefield, a fifth was waft*.. 
cd^ Total 40 peeksy or at the rate -of 30 buflieb : 
'smafcre.- ' Tho' tiiis appears to fallamazir^ly * ihort 
Mof the above experimemsy- yet it Ihews what I haw? 
'idi^aiong endeavoured to lenfor^, that not the quam. 
-tii^ of Ifed that is fown,. -but the; gooda^s of it^ and; 

iv the 
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the richncfs of -the land that the iced is fown upoh^ « 
what farmers are to deTxrtld on for their crops. li^iw 
cxixrrimcnt the fcwd (aved, moire than pjud for thuc 
cxixincc of planting, which is rated-at three Ihillin^. 
[Sec Six Months Toun Vol. lii, p: 397.} -"- 

I come now to' the culture of wheat in die com- 
mon hufhandr\', which, is fo well undcrftoodin the 
fouthern counties of Great Britain; that it were impier^ 
tincnt to fpeak of it, were it not to extend the pradiJD^ 
as much farther as the circulation of thefe iheet^iife^ 
happen to reach. 

In preparing the land for this grain, the beft fw"- 
mers do not all pradtife the fame method, nor do ^ 
(aine farmers always prejiare their land the fame way: 
The moft general method, and perhaps the moft cer- 
tain for a crop, cfpccially in indifferent foils, is to 
make a clean lummcr's fallow, plowing as ofbeH us' 
the fcafon will permit, raking, burning, and deftrt^* 
Ing the weeds as much as poffible, breaking the ftub- 
borri clods, and pulverizing the eatrth, till it will har- 
row fine ; when that is accomplilhed, they lay on 
manure, al)Out twelve loads to the acre, (reckoning 
about a ton arid a half to the load,) plow it inn, and 
leave it to ferment till the feafon for fowing, and wheA 
that arrives, the}' perform the laft plowing, be k 
fi)oner or later, from the beginning of September td 
the middle or even the latter end of November, asf 
the weather and the farmer's convcnicncy happen Vi 
coincide. 

It has indeed been obferved, aiid I believe juftly^ 
that there is a particular feafon in which every annu»-' 
al plant ihould come to its height to produce its feed 
in the grcatcft perfection. If the leed is fown before 
the time rcquifirc for this purjxjfe, th6 plant ufiiallf 
grows larger. If the leed is not fown till aEftar thksf 
time, the plant is fmaller. 'Tis the general opinion that 
the proper fealbn for v%hcat is from the end of Sep- 
tember, 
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i,tp,^R»r.-piowings-fc»- ;& fafevv-, they differ miicli ' 
in 3ifferent counties; and ii may lie truly faid, that^ | 
i£r^ that -operatiolj, pne Yarmer excells anotherj' 
c«,'fh?.,iwa^-ice of.oi^f cpupEfy'is preferable to tliat of 
atK«ii?i; county, di^ fypeiiiflity niuft lu'.'e been the ef-' 
'■ fe^-nf .chance ; .ibr'l never mid the pleafure of con- ' 
Ve^g. with one priftitijKil, famuT yet that pertetSly. 
understood the princttfles'upon wl:ich he ]jrocceded/ ' 
.If k be rr^e, t*. l4f. IVli ins endesvoiired, ro <3e- ' 
rnonftrab^ tfeat'the, t^rth Receives Its v^table fdbd 
from the alr^'^itiviU follow, that thfe moje of that' 
eatth that is ttpofed to the immediate aftipn- of, 
the air, the greaterthe quantit}' ot vegetable food it- 
ivil attradt ; this naturally leads the intelligent culti- 
vator to the praftice of plowing as deep, as the ftaple 
will allow; and Co enlarge -as-'much as poflible the- 
furface of hh land, \>y- cfltting it into narrow ffips,_ 
laying it into higlr ridges, 2nd deepening the ferrows.' 
- But it has been obferred, and unrperfally allowed, 
diat land in a wet condition, lofes muth of its j>ower 

■ (rf attraction, and that while it remsins in fuch a ftate,' 

■ it b fo far from receiving -benefit from the influences' 
of the air, that it is greatly -hart by it. This again 
as naturally leads to the praftice of two ■ methods of 
plowing ; one for thfe winter, the other for the furh- 
mcr. And, indeed, were it not for tire' m'anifeft ef-' 
fcfe that froft has upon all hnds, particularly upon 
clay -lands, winter's plowing, upon this principle, 
isi^ iwtaily be exploded. MriTPuU afierts, that laiia 
plowed wft in November, wHl be harder ir. tlTe-fprinf:,^ 
&an land plowed dry In Auguil, and hardnefs,*accord- 
ing to the TulUantt.ieory, is the lainc-a3.barrennefs. 

. it is, however,, a prevailing prad'ice in the mid-i 

land counties, to ioui or (wo-hout their fliff-iands ui 

the ^yinter, that is, to lay them in fmgle or doublft 

O tidgcs 
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ridges, bywUbh the earthi has all tike lidvsmti^of 
die winds and froft, and at dbe fanie time die .wc^s 
if inunodeiate rains fall, has a channel open f<^ |t 
to nm o£ In light land they pbw up the t borough , 
dot IS, thej c&nge the broad i^nos, by filling 
up the old ninow, and making a new one in the 
nnddle of the old lands ; this, they &y, they do to 
prevent the mould from bdng waihed away* 

In Kent, where the turn-ridge plow is chiefly in 
life, diey hardly know what a ridge is ; they plow 
their grcMinds upon die level, but at the &aie tipe 
they plow thdr fallows fo deep and hoUow,^ that 
when rain comes, it finks below the fiirface, and they 
fee no more of it. Their round chifiel-pointed ihare 
IS pardcularly adapted to that purpofe. 

In Eflez, they plow their tallows mto five-furrow 
LANDS, and then make a deep furrow, or tren^, 
as in the horfe-hoing hufbandry, to divide them, . 

In all thefe places, and I believe all over the 
kingdom, they plow their fiadlows early in the idling 
into broader lands ; and afterwards cro&-plow diem» 
I do not mean without exception ; £br in the Vale 
of Eveibam, and I doubt not in other placei^, a 
great deal of land is always plowed oqe way, and iii 
ridges refembling the roof of a houie. 

In fallowinff they fpUt their acre and balf-acnlands^ 
but always ridges them up when they fbw. la txiai 
fituation it is eafy to conceive they mean to lay them 
dr)\ And indeed in all the winter plowings this 
feems to be their aim : they know by experieiu^, 
that wet hurts earth, and that finofl mellows k rbfut 
they know not that increafing its furfiEK:e increafes its 
fertility. Jn all their plowmgs for a fallow, thpy 
chufe to plow dry, when the ground is in a concUtioi? 
to admit of it. But it frequently happens in iumcoer, 
that in ftiff" clays, the Utde farmers are oU^ed to 
\Yun;cb fur rain, becaule the clods arc fo hard, that 

the 



^^Fjifo^ wiil ffiak fife impt^idh. Itf tfe^t tafei =tlte 
^gl^af formers enct&v6ur,whfere llidy hattS ftfen^ 
^bnbligli to perform it, to oVef ec^lid th^ fttibbbrtims 
^^^he Toit by nifeahs taf^ hea'^j^ hatrdtvS, which 
-Sj^tii their weight and ujfiiweildihefs hav^ ^uited the 
■'flame of ox-^hkrfbwst Tb thefehant)tR Si, eight, 

* diid fbmetimes more hbffes are harnfellbd, by th(5 
tramp iiig Of wliofe fee! the clods aife' btt^ifed fy as to 
'admit the tines of the harrow, whith bthfetwifc 
'fvtmld have dSj^d tfeefn fWwards Of btfltd HtUm 
tSh' ofie fidei Ih this fe(})e<5t^ a§ iri altUbft ^Vtry 
^ther^ the gr6af farmer has tht sdvahtage of i\\i 
llltle farmer* It is'ho*vvever of th*e utiti(5l\: fcohfequencc 

• to Iriiire, breaks and dilfdlve the cbtttifinlty 5f hatcf 
baked earth in tlie rummer, becaulS by fo dbirBg, tb^' 
weeds are moire effeftiially efadic^ttd^ arid the fell, 
being ifiore expbfed to the aftibn of tht atmo^here, 
'Contradls a greater degree of fertility than is bther- 

wife poffiblc for it to do when IhUt tip in Mrge folid 

- luifipst Upon the perfeiS perforitiartce of this Ofte- 
■ Iration^ the great advahtagcf of fuhithfef fallowing de- 
fends ; for the earth receires little or ho eiif ichment 
from thfc air> while it remains ih a ftate of folidit}-, 
ds every farmer^sexeperiehcemufthavt informed him. 
To facilitate this operation, therefore, many inftru- 

• ments have been contrived, amorijg which, Mr. 

■ 'Raridars fpikey roller is one of the moft eflfeStual. 

, Mr. Young in his experiments, has carried fummer- 

' plowing for this purpole to excefs-. No com can re- 

- pay die common farmer, if he nluft plow 1 2 or 13 
'times to raife it. 

'ffie land, however, being more or lefs prepared, 

- as the nature of it and other circumftances will ad- 
mit, the farmer's next great care is, to prepare his 
feed, and in this article ibme are very curious, even 
to picking the grains on a table as good houfewives 

-*do rice i but this nicety I th'*ik too minute. To 
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change the feed oftcii, to procure it ck?^n, and to ^yjC^ 
it in brine, and then lime and then fow it, I ac-. 
count a very good practice, 

In this operation, I need not tell the frugal farmer 
that the light grains that fwirn a-top of the brine arie 
to be (kinSd off for his hogs ; though, by the way;^ 
were it not for that advantage, the trouble might be 
f^iared, as few of thofc grains would vegetate, and 
none of them would do harm to his crop ; indeed a 
a late experiment reported by Mr. Young in his North 
Tour tends to contradict this, He lays, that Mr. 
Penny of Benjfworth, lias iossn the fmutty corn 
ikimmcd off in brining, and it has produced * good 
found wheat ; though this may have happened, it is, 
not a praftice much to be relied upon, as Mr. Penny 
himfelf, in his ordinary pradice, explodes it. But 
what the beft farmers are moft cautious about, is,^ 
the feeds of weeds ; and fome are curious about the; 
thinnefs and brightnels of the wheat they fow ; ~ for 
which reafon, as well as for change, they fometimes^ 
fetch their feed from a great diflance. 

Dr. Home found by experiment that impregnating 
the fL*ed with a llccpof hen's dung and nitre, mcrea- 
fed the fertility oi it ; and he recommends the praiftice,^ 
becaufe, fays he, by fo doing we fill the feeds witli! 
plenty of rich nurritious juices, which give them vi- 
gtiur to fend fpith many roots, upon which the nou-: 
riilimcnt of plants depends. Thole who approve of 
fleeps, cannot, peihajis, conrrivc a better than that 
prepared by Mr. Evcrard, as aboye recited, But! 
mull own, from the experiments I have ti-ied, Ihave^ 
no taith in thefe prcparaiions. I believe they feldoni 
do hami ; but the luccclbof the crop depends on the 
innate goodncls of the leeil, and upon the fcrtilitv 
of the land on whiLli it is Town, and not on the vir- 
ti.v, oi KcCj^-, let ilxnnbe ever fo nicely prepared. 

There 



\ 




iiere afe Tom?, wlicp' have pt&fved^ that fifed., 
fewn dry, without pffeparatk)n^ fiitc^ds^ypon certain 
t^ijiious . much better tba»:fee^^ Upon 

i^it dry latid^ if the feedis fown^early^ and a feii^. ., 
ot dry weather enfues^v th^t whicb is unprepared will 
bfe long in the grtlund widfeut vegetating, and when ' 
iraias fall wiU vegetate vigorbufly |. but feed prepared^ 
being.tiius fown^ will^vegetatc too' precipitately^ and 
thexiftn^. fpears^ haying* liitie* or no moifture to fup- 
ply. their infant ftat^, they langpilh|r and having then 
received a c^heet/ neyer agwiy rcGoyer* . / ^ 

, In whatever rq^ner>: haweverjji.th^. ieed is pre- 
pared, it is. the uiual way to" few it upon the freih 
mlth when fli^ lat«i i$: yj^ motft, or but moderately 
wet; but the quantity lowed ia various, in various 
places, and even in the. fame pariJh i from two' bu- 
Ihels (nine gallon meafure) to three buihels upon, 
an afcfe^ and 1 am told^ in fome crf'the weftern coun- 
ties, mor^/ , 

I Kope, however jT after the pubiicatloil of this 
iittle.treatife, in which the inexpediency of this iii- 
perfluous quantity of ked will appear^ that no far- 
mer will perfift in wafting^-fQ; much bread-corn, with- 
out proving by expetiment die heceffity of it* And 
this I would havfe eveiy farmer to do, by,fele£ting 
one aere^ on whieh to fo^ but two buihels, where 
kis general pra9tic6 has been to- fow three; and to 
convince hiinfelf by attending to the produce, not by 
lappeariance, for that^^iky decdve him) but by ac- 
tual meafurement/ and by eoriiparing the produce 
of that acre with the average produce of the reft of 
his. crop; If a bulhel upon an acre may be faved, as 
in fome cafes it certaiiily may, > an hundred buihels 
upon a farm where an hundred- acres^ of wheat aris 
iinnually Ibwn, are furely a quantity^ worth the far- 
iner's ;attention at any time;^ but mbfe'^particularly 
fcr when bread- corn is fcarce^ \ 

O 3 Upon 
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Upon poor land, it is faid, that if feed was to bd 
f|>arcd thcr^ wouW be no crop ; to this I anfu'cr, that 
iHH)p pr)(x lan^l t^^cre fcldom is a very great crop^ 
iMid what fiich land produces is gcncraily hvmgry*, 
thin, half-carcxl wheat, from thi^t very caufe of bemg' 
over-icedctl In ordinar\* matters that are more obi- 
vioiis to our fenfcs ; no jnan would put a greater 
nuniU^r of cattle into a poor field than into a rich- 
Qne, with the hope of making them fat. And yet,- 
with po better rc^fon, they throw a greater quantity 
of feed into poor land than into rich, with a view to 
inci^afe their crop. This furely, is an atfuniBty 
of the iirft magnitude. 

Be the quantir\ , however, more or lefs diat in 
(own, it is alwav 6 harrowed till it is well coveredj 
and when that is done, water-fiirrows are geoeraUy 
Aruck in various dired:ions, according to the fitua-; 
lion of the lands, in order to carr>^ off the fuperfluou? 
wet during the winter, than which f\iperfluQUS wet 
there can be nothing more injurious tp wh^t. Thcfe 
watcr-furrpws llv)uKl not be trufted merely to thp 
j^lough. The main drains Ihould be widened an4 
deepened with the fpade, efpeciaUy in clay-Jands, to 
the* bottom of the ftaple, for there it is the watef 
i^agnates. An induftrious pian will cb loo yards (^ 
this a-day, if the land be in order ; and one of thcfe 
open drains, if properly drafted, will b^ of morp 
fcrvice than twp or three covered ones. 

Where there is a gradual delccnt, fuppofe upoo 
the fidt of a hill, or any Jong continued declivit)r, 
the jnethpd is to mark wrhere the ground is HK>ft irtt 
to poach, and full a-crofs that Ipot^ from one- fide 
of the field to the other, draw your drain j if tht^ 
^fcent varies, the line of your drain muft vary aor 
.^cbrdipgly ; a common fw^mg-plough, where there ^ 
PQ trenching-plough, drawn to and fro, will prepare 
ii: ibf the fo^de^ and when tixe jmold is thrown wt. 
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saJl.tbatjis fine may be difperfed upon die land, and 
what rerrmins thrown to the under-fide ; tiie oioddit 
of, .the furrows of the upper-fide beirig all iwriy 
qpi^ned^ : Parallel to this dralhj both aboTe aUnd b6- 
\&^^ at twenty or thi^ yards diftahce, other draktt 
flipuld be opened and cleared as above dkiefted, imd 
from the uppennoft oif thefe dransi to the lower* 
rnqft^ channels of ccmmunidation Ihould be made, 
fo that the drains may never be fiaffered t() be over- 
flcrwed by the heaVicSt rains^ % ^leans^of fudl 
h'enches as thefe, and narrow land£ of rkbds, the 
tjBnder plants of wheat may bb preserved ih toe cbltt^ 
mon hu(bandry tKrot^b the fevereft winters* 

In the valea of Evefliam, and Aytelbury, and iji 
ott^er fertile counties^ they make their laiids brotd^ 
ftnd rid^ them up iharp; and by coiitiilually jawing 
one way^ as has been noticed, they gatiier up thii 
c^rth in fuch a maniier, that no wet can lodge t6 
hurt the wheat in the winter* Balks, however, trfe 
frequent between their lands ; but thefe, I am t<dd, 
'are ufual in other counties, where property is parceT<» 
led out in yard and half-^yard lands^ and a fevere 
penalty impofed upcm thofe who plow (b much las an 
4^ging firom the balk^ In all the vales throughout 
the kingdom, where large deve-cotes are frequent, they 
ibw pidgeons dung with their wheat, about fiic or 
ieven bufhels to an acre> which is an excelleiK: ma- 
nure for raw cold land< 

In the Rx)dings of Eflex, and in the bundredB 
where the earth is rich but fpewy, after thoroughly 
plowing and pulverizing, they fow upon the fleet or 
Itatt, and with a double mold-boarded plough gather 
whole fields into fingle fliarp ridges ; by whfch con* 
trivarice, though tlieir fields lie upon the level, the 
ram feldom hurts the wheat. Thefe plou^s ftrike 
a deep furrow, and leave a wide trench. This is 
iantamaunt to M^. Randal's Seau->vlrgilian hufbandry, 

• ^ Which 
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which anfwcfs drtirciiiely wdl in thefe kinds'cf^ IbSts, 
but is a wafte of ground in dry^' light foils, nbthiiij^ 
teirdly growingin the furrows. * ' ; ~ : . .-o; 

. Another method p)-ddifed-fof "laying the*te»^ 
wheat drjMn the winter, is j- by laying it ' -in thrisse^ 
bout ridges with -a deep board- 'forrow betweerl each'? 
all thefevva)'s= are found to anfwer in particular foibj; 
01' they wovild not be continued by hulbanckneri, ^\i6 
are to get their bread by their little bargaiifts, ^nd 
jvhofe heads are ever at work/^ mnke bo^b eiidi nket. 
Incredible- paans are taken by them tQ lay ihekf 
Arfieat-.dry. ' • ^ 

Land. ditching is a new improvement vety muclj 
f)raQ:ifed in Eflfex and IJertfofdihife, and is now be- 
ginning to be extended to other counties | but I cfJrW 
•not recommend the< practice in clayey foib. My 
^•eafon for it is this| that clay being naturally formecl 
40 refift' water, or to admit it to pafs but flowly throf 
its pores, when it is cutinto trenches, they can cany 
jio foperfluous w^ater ofTj; bujt what finks into theitit 
.from the furface, or drains into them from betwfce^ . 
4he upper mgld and the bed of clay. When ihf 
..trenclv . or: what is called the land-ditch, is properly 
bottomed icithejrwiijh ioofe, rpuhd, or rough ftones^, 
xw-hich 3«e *he 'beft, or with bavins, broom, heath, or 
ikxdsN^ ..or wy other porous material ; the earth k . - 
..agjia filled in and levelled, and in a year or two acj^ 
mits no more water from the furface in . the draii]j^ - 
^timiv any other part of the field ; the drain between 
•the mold and the clay clofes and becomes ufclef%. 
and in two or three years v^ry little w^er .is feen p^ 
• pafs through thofe drains, unlefs they are fed at thcif 
Jbeads by crofs-ditches, or other riins of water diat 
■feclp to keep Hi em open ; whereas in ground thalt ift :. 
oorous to the fiiU depth of the land-ditch, the wate* 
.Jceeps continually foaking into it from every part, hf 
V^hich it is perpetually fed, while any fuperfiuqmb - 
inoifturc jemains to Jbis carried oS, Wh9' 



v- Whxx^ery thmfope, attempts ta draia day bf cch 
^ied,4itcbes will k>ie his hlxxir, unlels k&has better 
fertune tlian the writer of this treatii^y who having 
lafld-ditcht about & acres jof day> wi£ every adyaiiT 
.tage of iituarion, was fonced to have rpccufe to open 
^9fains to keep hi» ground dr)'. To .do this, how? 
^ver, is an eflential arricle, without whi(:h no con^ 
fiderabk ady^tage can be expediod from the very 
Ijeil culture*.. - 

.lnxuft.i)ot ccpclu^ ^jisi arti4e> without taking 

jajotice of a very common miethpd prajQifed \rx Oxr 

fordfkire, of fowing . one caft upon the jevel beforp 

ploughing, and another on the rough tilth, and harr 

.fowed in after ployghipg ; giving this as a reafcH), 

ihat if by any jjccident the <Hie ihould mifcarry, the 

-Other mofl probably will fucceed ; fo that according 

Jto their Jiotion, the certainty of a crop is ipfured at 

the expence of a two-fold mannier of lowing their 

feed. . I know how v^in it is to ccMnbat rooted pije^ 

Jiidices, by arguments; and therefore I.fliaU only 

remark;, . that if in other. j:ou;jties their crpps are aj 

.certain, without that precaution ufed as in Gb^fordlhire 

4vith it, thi§ two-fold manner of feedi^ig is needlefs. 

JLndeed, it i§ a tacit confeflion, that half the feed 

4hat is generally fown^ if it takes, is fufiicient to eix- 

,/ure a crop ; io th^t half the feed may b>e fpared ]s^ 

kindly years, according to the practice qf thofe fatr 

jffxes^j witbai^t any danger of a difappointment. 

Another very finguhg: pra(9:ice I have feen in fome 
parts .of that .county; and that .is, flaking horfc? 
iapon young wheat, in the fpring ; and I have been 
.ftold^ that It is not uucouunon to let fwine feed ar 
/pongft it at that feafon ; That Iheep and lambs are 
jiiflfered to eat the tender blades of wheat, in ord^ 
io..prefs. the earth clofe with their feet to the roots. 
jS^er. being loofened by the winter frofts, on light 
jands^ feeois-tQ b^'a pr^ice warranted by reafon^^ 

but 



>' Winat 

"r:: :. r ::ca"' ciTttt.. snc' viracKiiB fwin^ ifaouldl)C 
'Tn::nin r-. rr2n:!>r-. tcmt wy. anf deitroy Ac 

1 ^ ^■".«r:L:ri vTiirr muf: iirr': -b^sr di Lui-gieJ by 
: rr;-^::: r: :.: — :r:. I tnimi- muid hn-? been rea- 
: ■-: :r' ' i' l: ' trr.-i inn: cciuic nrrc been urged 
:: :.'■ "^- ' :. ■ '^-rtr^iir. ? tttdnir -vvri ii.crt) in the 
: ".: r 3: - --'■ >. Tf- .rella'^ T^ricr vneat is nu^ 
::-r f "itt ' ^_»^J- .■-■ :: t !'.»l an: J.^n^., or.bvbcif^ 
n:;: 1 rJj: T--r.ter :u:;:-:-:-:n^; bir then 
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T-r-rt ^'-. r.Lr- ;r:»v: vr^-fo: rr; pr"-r.g h^d for 
V :..:::. :-•' ..-: ihh: v i^^ 1 hiTt L-^t redrew as Ac 



' ■- *- .Lr- fLT r- . y nc :r)e2r X iTcrjnt for 
'•• ..rt .: ".:-.:: j'-.irji.r. lTzt f-.n.nier-iillcTR'ing 
:.: : .:u:.r -^^- r.Lht :: ir-fi: r.ie ':» fov» r.^njeps, and 
\- r *:-.«::£ -^t. :r rirr ^?t^:', or lieaT cfittie ia 
' : : -.:*■. : '. . ~ rr.: • ::" :r f *:^r:r e :'or oars or bzrJei', 
::: * :.:.: . L: i. :. - v;-,i:t lT'ct, trc" hziTOw in clo- 
- -.- . :.:.: : •- :: r.c^r.: :>r:cr:t, as 5: rvrre, a donate 
r * i: : :^.: i . -:::" i:^:^- :o: rht ciover, the fuccceding 



f'.:.:''.." ::. :.:.•: gt'trL^:;" v.ber. jv»icd zjttr nirncps pays 

- - ■ * 1 "_' • ^ ^ • ^ ^« • 

c:"t:r:. :*:c in M.\;r;ears they gain firft, a fallorr and 
:. jt: : c: r jrr:rps ; fecccdly , a crop of oat3 and bariey^ 
. .:: tbir: v.; . z cruLle CJt of clover, or, \vhat dicy 
: :::jr.: lerrer v.}j^n they intend to fow wheat, one 
trir:; rjr, ar... ii-.n-ir-er's feed for their cattle, which 
heirs to errich the J2nd for their fucceding crop erf, 
irurrriy. v.hc2t\\hich they fow the fameyev upwi « 
f.:Lr:0-.v earthing on the clover ley, when the ground 
IS irioift, and fed down bare. 

The 
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• ^iae crop of wheat that fycc^ a dowr ky, if 
tiic groynd is in good heart, is eileeined by many 
4ilie.DDcft.and pureft that grows. It i^ g^peraUy cleaQ| 
aft'difi clover, wl^ei) it fv9(:peed3 abundaiitly^ choaks 
the. weeds, and will wt fyffer them to 0t>w; and 
^^ turned down nvnft^ it heats and foments in 
the mnter, and by that fermentation, not only nour 
ri&es the plants with a kindly wanndi,' but diflblves 
;he ieed$ odf the we^d^ i(i the common ma& of corr 
rupdoHj ipto which aU the branqhesand roots of tfap 
flpver^ afe in procefs gf time converted. 

'; I own> d^at this poediod of preparing for whear^ 
jpleaies me the beft^ a^d I alwa}'s prai3:iioe it, except 
when I am prevented by the fly, to which my. lane) 
^ ^but too iflibjed: ; io that I am often di&ppointed of 
a crop pf clover, after I have takep the pains Xf^ pce^ 
p^re for it, but of diis in its proper plao^ 

When I fow wheat on a clover ley, my method is, 
jb ^ve it a iprinkling .pf lime, about fifteen buihel^ 
io an acre, w^ich } think p^3?ierves the ^:ain from 
grubs, and wsffms tj|e Q3ld earth about d^ v^etating 
wheat, till theefieft of th^ internal vegetable termei^- 
fCation begins to take place^ And in the ipring, when 
{beeffed: of that fermentation hasceafed, I tbenad<][ 
^ Ibrinkling of foot, about the fame quantity as I di4 
jtMs/qr^ of |ime^ which I perfwade myfelf more than 
Roubles the expence, as I can perceive the effeft df 
jt, both in checking the weeds, and in nourifliing 
^ plants at tliis particular period ; but whether it 
4?ontinues its virtue to the period of ripening^ tbat^ \ 
iprill not take upon me to affirm ; for tho' 1 can per-* 
.ceive plainly where it is fown while the wheat cou- 
|;inu^ green, yet I never have been able to difcovet 
SSi^' dinerence,' cither in the apparent bulk of tlic 
ilaiks, or in the fize of the ears, or plumpnefs of the 
jgrainv .when ripe^ in tholQ lands that have been footed^ 
irom thpfg th^t haye beeo nxifled, tho' I have ver/ 

; ■ i:arefulJy 
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carci\'.lly infjx^Aed them for that purpofe ; inaeed i 
have never LP.tcrcd fo minureh b.ro rhe comparifon 
as to be able to determine precifcly as to the produce ; 
yet as it is manifeft, that the foot enlivens tne plants 
at a certain jKrlUl, wh'cLH is vinl^le to demonllration,- 
by ihcir chan;_;e aixl cok);:r from a pale to a deep 
g^rccn, I am inj(niriG;f\i toconrinue \\\^ practice my- 
ki?, but rtcumiiunu it with cauiion to others. It is- 
a maxim with mc, that cv^r} unn?ceiTar}* expence 
in tlK" culture ot knul is r. wafte of lubftance ; and^ 
in a I'Tf^ concern, a little waded upon an acre, be-' 
comes ccniklerablo when added throucrh thecourfeof 
un cxienlive crop. Ter. flilUihgs up/On aft acre, become? 
5cl. when muiiiplic.^ to an hundred acres:, and 50I;. 
a \car laid bv in clear ;v:6fit» is ncarlv as much as ai 
farmer can annually accomplilh who rents 200I. i' 
ye;n'. S,wv.e, as ftx^n as they fow their wheat upon a 
clwer le\, fold flieei> upc^n it; others lay on ftable 
.luii^, ip:vi:d ir, and let it lie rough all the winter/ 
h.x liu-lc iv.erhods do not fuit every foil, nor afe they 
;::wa\ s p:-v:^ic.:ble. lOlIis commends flone-Iime, 4x> 
i'r j;:^ liifhJs to :in acre, but agalnft that infamoi3. 
pv.-.ol'.ce I !uve "u'/i'viUHigh. 

K; : !.^ rvt^v.r. ; ar.cth^r way of prepannAr for wheaf 
i>. bv lo./.rg o.;ts nlone Immediately after fallowing 
,-..\; i\:.\i\ir:, ; ;::id after the oats are mowed, plowing 
i,i ;>.;• :■•.:. ^■..\ u::ioring it to heat, and the fnattered 
k\::< :.^ \vyo:- -\ ^'^'^d il.on plowingfor wheat. Thd 
,.-,.". .\ij.v.''. :>; '* •> VTaciiceis, that in rich land the 

". .V, ,../. ..;.;'i; ;r.v ;;pt to produce fuch a rankncfs' 
.^.\."-. ..s V .'.'. '.\^: Vo conquered without injuring 

.■ . \ . . .. \' ■v.v^-.covcr, that the wheat itlelf is* 

• / •. .v.. " . ■/ -'civni^h a: firll, that itfpends itfelf 
. ' . \ . '..r.v.v.vis warts itrength to fill tber 

■* . . :, : :. o.::> 1:0 till, they become To 

. , . .,:."'. l\Mv J.own the rtalks, andthecroj> 

sv ^, -I ; \ ..\, - :.VA :h:v'u\-^d entanglc'the Ic^g^-' 
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liij^nt^ aad.the wheat is thereby fo much damaged, 
thslt it does not anfwer the expehce. 

' But tfao' part or all of this may have happened, )-e^ 

, I cannot approve of this pradtice ; fw where the land 

js'ib rich, there doe^ nptfeem the fcaft neoeiEn' for 

/kiiowing, efpecially as. there are other w^ys of con.- 

qiierihg weeds befides fallowing, A crop of French 

.whcar, \vintcr vetches, drilled peafe, tumeps, &c. 

.will cleauie and correft the luxuriancy of rich land 

\yithout a fallow. And if the land is not rich, thefe 

will take pfF the ranknefe of the firft dunging, and 

.at the (km'? thiie adcj fertility in its room. 

However, 1 do riot in this treatile pretend to force 
;any man out qf his o\sxx way ; all I aim at, is, to 
bring together at one view^ the ^eft methods of cul- 
ture that are practifed, and to leave tq ever)' n^^'s 
clioice which to prefer. For my own part, I am not 
fo great a bigot to any fyftem as wholly to dilapprove 
of every other, or to imagine that good crops are al- 
ways the lot of the belt hufbandmen. What fucceds 
widi onC;, oftens fails with another; and the lame fuc- 
cefs does not always attend the fame, huflbandry. 
Much more depends ^i^^on Utciit caufes^ which we 
are apt to refolve into chance, than is commqnly un- 
derftood, and a coincidence of lufky cirgumftances 
"often gives the greateft floven the greateil increale. 
It is in vain, therefore, to decry this or that pradice, 
'for as the peculiarities of foils, minutely confidcred, 
may be infinite, fo the ways of managing them may 
be infinite alio. 

One peculiar method of preparing land for wheat, is., 
by paring the llirface about an inch, or •:\\ iiich and 
a half deep, burning it, and fprcaJiiig tl:c ailics as 
equally as may be over the naked fpace, then lovvin<j 
tumeps. In fome places they plow iinincdiatcly for 
^wheat;.but the former pradli-C is more rational j 
fhey firft plow Ihallovv for turi:c|>s, then a little deeper 
* " ■ * ' as 
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a Is foon a« ^ tlinttjH af e fed off*; atld giirttftg 
by little and littlt, af three of fout plowifigs d tole- 
rable rilth/they then fo\v wheat, three biiftick dtfeaft 
Upon an acre. 

It is obfen-ahle ho^*e\-ery that land irtaftagS! ih 
ihls manner, doCs not lad, but evety fourth yearitiuft 
be fuffertd to fun to fwart, that after a leries of years, 
it rr.av a^in rcntw its fertility-, and again be burrtt 
tor another crop ; and dou-n l-jnds in Devonfhire, the 
rc'Alv broken up lands in Gloucefterfhire and Wor- 
CclTcrlhire, the cold fenlands in Lincolnlhire, afid the 
bigrv lands in Ireland^ I am toldj are managed iti 
this ir.anrer. 

Ir. :h' :"e fituation?,- the practice is cofnriibn, and 
tr.e h:v^v.r cheap, not excewHng fixteen or eighteen 
ihlliir.^s zr. acre for jxiring, burning, and fpreadiilg. 
\\"c:c the :"a:ne prac"tice to be introduced in the heigh- 
K.n.r.vj'V. of London, the bare paring of an acre, 
V ,'-: "v :o c-.'.L'ulate at the common rate fbr cuttiftc 
. :" :•.:::'. v ■^.!': i-rnci:r.t to 7]. nearly, a price \Vhich 
?.::: ? .:: r.rlt I'phr oi:r of nil proportion ; yet I do 
'.::!. :\!-.Vi, rhar in lome rich loils, miich infefted 
v,::>. :i-rM wcvt's, it n-ight he wonh the bccuj>ier*9 
•^hi'.c r.-* b.ftc'v that money to extirpate therii dlec- 
tv :'.' . 't :!'.:: j ractice -^^cuid accompl^fli their de- 
'"-.c! :\ On a rich deep loil, paring and bufniiig 
<.;.: ^!/ y h^-rr: ; or.?. pcx;rrhinfoil, thcfe operations 
":;'• : h.rve Tz WiC^'V-C)' to make rhcm thinner and 

: .-. ":: ■ iW \ ■: \\\\. rha: this U ii:cre conjeSiire, 

.. : ■ f^'vf ^'f t-^' f^cl, ar.d that therefcre the 

_- .-. \ : •. "> ::ri..:y ;ri:r:i'::ticn v. hereon to pro- 

. .". v. :: :.^:- c !:•? rczl bvvviv: liom my inftrufticti; 

: ..:: .:j;.r.:v..r :avec:^cc:bralltothefc 

• . . ^ . .- ■ , : .-.0 V : ivcc: vrj h ofibred in this treatife, 

• .' . >. - r /-. . . cc: ii^yM. ;vi^Cvice fon,c\-.iicre. That 

.. .i ;..... . :■... >/:n: in :ome counties cannot be de- 

nyed. 
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11^ j loid I have iecn com between Pq^^ 

'^>iofcbdlff 0K)wuig upon hi^ among 

^i^ Acre did not appear a weed. It is upoa chk 

b&y tbat 1 form my oonje&uie, and that a oertsun 

.e£(i;^r«hich attei^ certain method of pra&ke in 

tppe bounty • wiU probably attend the Ebe pranks 

jey^^ trs^D^sed to but I cannot ab- 

-^hltd]; a£fert that it wijQl Every coi^e£kure d;at may 

.-be fisuodin this treadfe (ball have an equal ckgree of 

prsJUab^^ its fiippott. 

,'f Another, way of preparing iot wheat is indeed lo- 
4^^ bmt muft nqtber^'be oontted ; it is pra&ifed in 
the ne^hbourhood of Guildford in Surry, where it 
;.I8 no umiiual thing for the farmers to iea their light 
' iapdy lands to tbeir labourers and others bv the perdi, 
ipod> or aci«> for the purpofe of ibwing carrots. 
'SS^X^ ^i^ laboftKers they make it a condition to 
. ttw^ the land fofett them, two fpade deep bcfcyc they 
.. Y^, dieff Gjfop, aDd to hoe it thrice while the carrots 
itregrowing, to leave the land clean, and to remove 
.. icbeir crops from the premiies bef<Mre the wheat fea- 
i &a appxQCkches, that the fanners may have time to 
. plow inn their dung. This is an advantageous me- 
ifaod of preparation, which is not every wnere to be 
pbtsdnedt This land the farmer fetts for about three 
..p^oice arperch or forty fhillings an acre, but the cul- 
\. Otfe it is^ by which he makes his greateft advantage. 
.... AboutStratford, fomethioglamcoldofthc likekind 
preyaiis with refped to the potatoc culture ; but the 
. \s^ labourers give at the rate of 4J« an acre rent, 
andfobjeft themfelves to the like condition of clearing 
.tlie ground before (bed time, and 1 have of late been 
^qpedibly informed, that potatoe ground is ftill fett 
4paiqr in Lancafhire than even at Stratford ; and that 
poor men there give at the rate of 12I.. an acre, 
. '^sA fubjefl: themfelves to the like conditions of leaving 
|hc land clean at a certain day. But the fame i^rfon 

aliiired 
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,.|n4ced they fallQiy and lime for wheat, and as n^^ ■ 
oiie^CTtures acryp upon fallow alonej all the merit; ' 
Df.Jt!(^iinqr§are i5.pJa<iedt6 the account of tlie'lim^; ■ 
w4erc?^»-if ■Pf^■HpmQ'si',cxperimc^^ti may be relied , 
iijK«i;^provfiaiiy,'tIuppr.the;' prove juft tliecpn^iy; 

.rpuV .years ago iipbn a hiliy-fidd of claj', lUmed , 
for wji^t at the rate of Gsiy bulhels upon an acre ; and , 
b)f thl^perfwafions of.niyfeedfman, I fovred near three 
bbj))els of wheat and jreaped after the rate erf lixteeni 
Tiie year followingj bate ivere fowed upon the "lainc . 
feid^ not thro' choice^ but. from rtecemtyj and pro-^ 
^c^fi about four quarters nppn an acrei The third 
yeVi Vrley and doveriafter being winter fallowed and , 
ploughed thrice ; the barley did not amount to five 
bufliels uponati acre, and hardly a blade of cloyef • 
Wfts to be letn when the barley was mowed, tho* 
fowed at two different periods^ both favourable 
enough, as being fgwed when the ground was moift^ 
and rain fucceeded in a few da)'s after lowing. 

The abfolute fterility of this field I wholly im^' 
jfiite to the efieds of the lime, which, tho' ss anfia- 
nure I decryy yet as aprefervative againft the ravages of 
grubs and infeiSs !■ moil zealoufly recommend. Nei- 
ther is there any bad effe^s to be apprehended from 
tlie moderate uie of ir, ten or fifteen buihels fowii up- 
6p an acre by hand, in fuch a jnanner^ as to be all 
*quallydlffufed,will warm and cheriihland, when fixty 
fpread with a fhovel will hurt and .impoverifh ic. 
Tha caution r thought proper tb repeat, becaufe of 
the uidilcriminate ule which the beft farmers arc too 
apt to make of this manure; 

■ Fanners upon the hills have yet ariotlier method Ctf 
preparing for wheat^ and that is, by feedmg off, and 
folding their St; Foiny ooe or two years before they 
break up the leys, and then ploighing early in the 
fpring, ploughing again about rhd berinning of June, 
wid Kfore the end ci Auguft they are njre to have iheit 
P feeJ 
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Iced in the ground. As their foil is gene;rally (rf .tji* 
light cr chalk\' kind , they ufe but very little manufe 
except the I'old, and, in the roomed drefling, beftow 
an ailonilhing quantitj^ oi feed^ fome fourteen ped^ 
and others four Lulhel, what their retupu may l^ ]f 
have not been able to afcertain, but their crops being, 
generally clc^in, they fell their wheat at; a great price 
to low countr}' farmers, who are very fond of it for 
iced, as it is fmall and bright, and generally . (un^ 
vcr>' even. Being final! more grains go to the bviil?iel^ 
ind its brightnefs is another recommendation, 2^ ij^ 
colour continues for two or three years,, after being, 
fowed in^ coarler foils. 

The farmers in the Ifle of Thahet have a method 
of preparing their land peculiar to themfelyej ; . in- 
flead of clover they propagate chiefly trefoil f^r U^ 
fake of feeding their flieep, and becaufe it is nyire' 
l^ing than clover. After reaping the full benefit pjF 
four years crops, they feed it off bare,, and about the 
beginning of November, dung, plough, and fow 
their \thcat uj)on one earthing. They brine their 
feed with fea water, fomctimes roll, and fometime^- 
drive their flieep over it to fettle tive earth about ^ 
feeds, and tread in the dung that would otberwife re- 
main upon the furface- If the wheat is rank ijx tbcr 
ipring they feed it oflf with their flieep ; if not^ they 
fufler it to remain and ripen, and fometimes cU|L.i( 
. with the fey the^ 

Difierent from all thefe ways, and as a medium' 
between the new and old hufl^andry, I have feeu a 
method propoied, which I think 1 may be allowed 
to approve, tho' I do not recommend it as a* praftice 
generally to be adopted, and that is, after faUowixig 
in the uliial manner, dividing inclofiires into twelvq 
feet LANDS, and fowing alternately every other land* 
This method is liable to none of the objedions' which- 
have hitherto retarded the progress of the new hut^ 

bandry 
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lyindrj^ ; and yet it feems to promile all the advan- 
tages oF it. 

It is managed witli tlie fame inftruments that rfife 
common hufbaiidry fefVants have been aecuftomed to; 
h is ploughed and fowed in the fame way or nearly 
fo, and it may be haiid-hoed if the weeds becomfe 
tank. Inftead of fowing only four inches in feventyi 
two, one inch in two is fown ; and as to the Vacant 
'L'k^v>^ it may be ploughed, or if youpleafe, horfis- 
hoed as often ^s the weather and time will permit % 
in Ihort, it will receive a whole year's fallow to pre- 
pare it for a future crop > and if a fprinkling of dung 
can be (pared for it, the increafe will no doubt an- 
iWer the expence* 

Among the luperiot advantages attending this me^ 
thod may be reakoned one, that the furrows . whidi 
occupy no incorifiderable fpace in the old hufbandry^ 
and produce but little, will in this hufbandry be 
wholly occupied^ or, more properly (peaking, th(^re 
will be no vacant furrows ; and the edges or outfides 
' hj means of the frequent ploughings of the vacant 
LANDS, inflead of being poor and weaky will be thd 
plumpefl and fulleft corn in the whole land. Add 
to this, that the air having a freer current thro' the 
young wheat will contribute to its nourilhment in a 
double proportion to what it ufually does in the old 
hufbandry* 

That this method will be profitable where dung is 
' fcarce cannot be doubted, for it is now univedklly 
acknowleged, that tho' tillage has not all th,e pn>» 
perties of dung, and therefore cannot wholly fup- 
ply the want of it, yet, where it is properly per- 
fbrmed, it does much more towards fertilization than 
dung of itfelf can without proper tillage. And we 
may fafely conclude from Mr. Tull's experience, that 
the longer any field is cultivated in this manner, the 
richer and more fertile it will grow. 

P2 The 






T' c - -..r-n Irrrjs ''o be diis, "har bcrircca dk^ fli^ 
if : ■"i--*.:.-ics it TTcrr kind there is a awTnnrf 
^.rt- .f pnrtctes; t^^iRf^'^eabfesiamQBiaiFv <<' 
f':«^n ihmrriHBg into riie w^r aono^ha 
oTf^n rfoei^/ing kNfWtfainjB; lack ; ckar iriacii ii 
ibrh is fobfart: ef ail k» raarioM^ frndea^ 
4Mr vhkh ir leJE rv et ifeourA wiA fiich ; i^ b 
fcre rfsibnabie - v iuppo^c that f '^^-n :^eciis m 
iray Ije rr.^ir^e rio luppt;" the place of dts.|^ .^, 
t'.a'" ':h«r r^uv- '•« <^f,^y rtcri ir.t-/ an ach»t «IiiAig; 

\ifu' s^iO r'-rrmnir, sr.ab*- t>..Krerv.orirjrirn a oxai^^ 
iJi* -'>.•-. of Txir :ar«^:v.l.*t:<-, ar.^i confefiiierirlva cor- 
njnf or. of *"!".." T-hoir- nia:'5. As ofren rheretbrc as i 
qi;^;Jit* Of r^rk cr-.y-TT; v.cifii are plcughed into 
?!?'• *-irr., !o '••.'':.': o-i rr^r be fjid to Sfiv* it a frefh 
ciriT.rg; ar/I hence :: i-, rhat !'r/ls rhar are thus 
ah'-ni.i:::lv tai>;'^efl ar/i i'oved, becom-e richer bv 
rh'i.- n-.C'^Kxi of cu!'';re. 

I u.^/r: ro'-v .1 ix\A of clghr acrrs prcpsring srfter 
♦iiij ii.':*h^/*. [•- i.^ a clover ley, .vhich I intend to 
f.on^i. ie f'T vinMr^ feed. In the fpring I propotV 
ro V" i k I :j c'.cr/ o^'r.cr land, and in the fummer to 
Ir-' 'h': ihr-f p artri cattle graze U{>f>n it indifcriminate- 
1 • ; b..; :o ji'il in'-cr/s and purpofes to give my 
broJ-Mi iij) Lantj^ all the advantaj^cs of a lummer's 
Ijiiio"', and when riie fealon. conies I will give the 
lytr currhir.fTca ftijll fprinklintrof dune, and thenfow 
v^'i".';«r. tVxn ^hich I \vill iliiit up the whole field,- 
iiiv! lullii r.o m/rccattk- t(j enter it, till I have given 
ih'- r'Tperi'ii' nf iisfiillciilct. 

I kno'// i*" '.vill be f&Id by odicrs, bccaufc my 
|)]o.i;dini.;n li:!s alrcad) faid ir, \rhat can \ou think to 
jL'.c i b^ |il()*j;.;hin(..';lialf your lands r d'XS it not double 
the rent r 'Inic, but it hrllens ilie labour andexj>ences. 
i"M-d riid iiinc ol plot: .diin^f a!id fowiu": iire faved. 

But 
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But he adds^ you do not intend tb^X^.piU)<ugh4i& 
forinftead of three tknes ploughing fear wheals # 
you plow as often as the weeds Ipring up, you-wA 
plow once a month. Admitted that in funamer I may.^^ 
This then will be fix times ploughing one hatf,, 
which wiU be equal to .three tioies ploughing the 
whole ; but this will be the greateft part of my ^ 
expence. 

Dung, wheiipmy farm is fituate4, cofts fiv^ ihillingif^ 
a-load,. befidies fetching two miles; three Ihillii^ 
a4oftd, and to fetch it fix miles; o^ ihilling itnid 
fix-pence a-Ioad, .and to fetch it thirteen miles^ 
Dooging an acre at fiifteen loads to the acre, cannot, 
thereto]^, be eftimated at lefs than four guineas at an 
^vejrage> one half of which may certainly be faved. 

As to the produce it may be eftimated upon good 
• audiority, at three-quarters upon the acre. This I 
reiX)rt upon the credit of the gentleman that firft de- 
vifed this new method ; and I am the rather inclined to 
believe the fad, from diis confideration, that in mofl: 
indofures in the coitimon method of huibandry, Ae 
furrows and water furrows take up a confiderable 
ipac^, and produce little or nothing. In this me- 
dxod the furrows are made deep, as in the new hus- 
bandry, upon the edges of the intervals, arid take 
nothing from the Lands that are fown ; the(e furrows 
lie open all the winter, by which the fuperfluous 
wet is drained dS from the wheat ; and then, when 
the fpring feafon returns, they are -filled up with 
frefli earth from the interval,/ which gives vigour tf> 
the vegetating roots, and affords an eafy paflage for 
them to fpread. This advantage with the addicionai; 
tillage, it. may be prefumed, will balance- the defici- 
ency of ground, elpceially when it is confidered, 
thftt Mr, TuU li4d often upon two rows in fix feet 
X-Ands, at the nue of five-quarters. of wheat on an 
jicrc. , ■ . 

■) •• P 3 Shouki. 
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'J * . .' ,...1. . ..^_j^„.. _. .^.: > sLi.k.*j 

i.ly.'. '• . ' ■. ■.. L^j'i;. Vi'ii-:—> V-htai. Xiiflt- 

3 <»i . .... ... : ;T::rjr: 'tLir liftcs" vcar- 

L' f .'. *>:''-*., "j '^rjv. b':!: a: tat itraii 
'I 'y :' ..'■ '. . -'.t r ;b '^•e.iv.i.V*f vj c'»iidjcit tnar 

h ^v' ''.:*; ,...'.■ V '/;:'_' u.*.; :;jc'jk:5U:' vtrgt^Ht 3ioimc 

i/y .• I..' ^'^ , ^j: "^ :',>»Li.t5 ;.»£■: Iii- ^»r. v?ti. jxjnrE* pro- 

ii ,-.;.. , i 'y . ■ .r, \j-^ v^rrj^iu-jd iixrruiiJv wiiiuiu: air" 
If ji 'A ' /.;.i- .ii-iij-^ r.b i-?r^':x:r f'/od T.O rbt iaiefi periac 
#;! Vii.' . 

I ' '; 1// f'y'j.'i'i .Tjv opiinon mertly upon Ifc. 
'i -iiS, '\\j':\' y \Mz u;x>n the lairteeD yeaj^ 
ri' •-". .'. : ;'.;j iMut ;^cnii< intn has recorded in 
ii.y.ni. (.: jj:>. <;•,-. .'i i.;. j/Aiv.^ls; bur I ground itiapan 
s; .';.vt i;.jajiii^k g'-^ioe, the unifonTi courfe ot na- 
t . * , Ui-^* (jn urrtuiii foi'b has continued certain ^le- 
i/ia.^ '/i vc://:taijic'> uijnc.ft in cxclu5cn to others £ram- 
tai: bvr/jiiijing, and j>robalyJy ^111 continue the iame 
10 ilic ciid <A rijjic, if whoily Ictt to htr own diipo- 
/iiion. T'f ti:i:> c/l^lcrvation it iiiay, perhaps, be ob- 
V-i-'(l 1;;:,* ■A!..:ai. ib not rhc natuml proouCtioa of 
:Mi> loil in tl)ii> part of ibc wjrid. True; but k 
ihii\rs iij lJ>ijic f^/ots much better than in others, and 
'.'.jj« I' Vi r ii is jound to thrive btfl ; there it is moft 
i\l:r\. \i) lii: j/iopugatcd to the grcateft advantage for 
a coiiUiiuuiicc\ 

As 
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A^ the author of this difcovery hiai invented a.drili 
t^'the moft fimple conftrucftion, and -alfo a metKdd 
of drawing the rows, by only chan^fig the tines 4f 
fhfe cx>mmon harrow, k ihoft f^ticular account 4>f 
thele inftruments fliall be fubjoined' ik> iiis work, I^ 
the mean time, I fee no f eafcfta to d?)W>t, hf&t thit . 
fpr^ining the feed thinly after theplou^/aiid nfiiffiifg 
€T^ery other fu row, miay ^nfifvef all the j[nlrpofe5 of ^ 
drill, by leaving room between the row^ for tfe 
hand-hoe, which may be ufed oroot ufed, aj the 
4bil may require. : 

It Ihould not here be forgotten, tliat finx-e tiie 6fi^ 
-couragement given to agriculture by the laiidabte 
Society of Arts, it has been difcoVered, that whdlt 
fown in February, if the feafon be rni}d, will thri^fe 
abundantly, and produce a plentifol crop ; fo that 
fhould the aummn prove rainy or otherwife uAfa^ 
vourable fcM: the fowing of wheat, the former needs 
not defpair of a fecond opportunity if his land ^ 
kept in tilth for the reception of the feecl 

Of late years the month of February, or at leaft the 
grcateft part of it, has been remarkably mild ; and 
when that happens to be the cafe, the earth is ftrongly 
inclined to vegetation, and exerts its force in the prd^ 
dudiion of every kind of plant that is fown more vi- 
goroufly, than in any other month in the year. If, 
therfefore, wheat is fown as foon as the firft indicl- 
cations of the fpring are obferved, and the lubfi- 
<|uent weather happens to correlpond with thofc earfy 
indications ; then the farmer will be fo far from bfe- 
ing a fufFerer by miffing the firft feafoiv, mat, if the 
winter has been generally rainy, cold, i^aw, and 
foggy, he will probably be a confkleMble gainer. 
White Cone Wheat, Mr. Tull obferv^^ ■ will bear fo 
ibe the lateft fown. - 

It has been farther remarked, that'^rly fo^ wheat 
\§ very apt to fpend jtfclf in ftraw, aiki nothing -is 

more 
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piore deceitful thian the appcartkt\ce of fuch k <Mpll 
but thy farmer has nothing of that kind to feat- £rom 
iate fown wheat, which, if ft efcajies the fatal efibSif 
of frofts, when the fpears are ^^nder ai)d jtjft begi»>- 
tiing to j^reak threugh the ground, will mo^afiurr 
jedly overcome all other accidents till bloomingrtkne^ 
when, like all other wheat, it is liable to a : {eooai 
mif-carriage* There is nothing particular m 'die 
culture ot late fown wheat, provided the lapd' is la 
heart ; bi?t it will be labour loft to fow wheat in Fc- 
bruarj" upon poor land, or land not in a ricli' ap^ 
mellow ftate, .- .* 

It remains now, that I ftioujd fay fomething of 
the reaping of wheat, and of the variolic ways in 
various countries of flacking and houfing it. Astp 
the reaping or rather cutting of wheat, there Sre twb 
wiys, one with the fickle, which is tlie mpft general 
in England ; the other with the fcythc^ which is the 
jnoft general in fome foreign countries. 

By the Rev Mr. Comber's account \i\ the Mq- 

(cum Rufticum, the pradtice of mowing wheat is 

general in the wolds of Yorkihire ; and that gently 

man recommends the pra(9:ice experimentally, Tfe 

. method is, fays he, to employ two mowers, two 

. gatherers and a binder; and thefe fiyie hands, if J 

uiidgrftand him right, will cut down, gather, bbd, 

and jftook four acres a-day, each acre producing b^- 

.tween three and four quarters upon an average; now 

allowing each of the hands employed in this work 

half a cfown a-day, which is grgat wages in tHit 

country, but dearly eaqied, as die labourers woi4c 

early a|id late, the cutting of four acres aoiounts 

. only to I2S, 6d. whereas cutting the fame quantity 

. yv'ith th^ fickle, in the neighbourhood of London,- will 

coft at leaft 1 1. 12 s. including beer ; this is a v^fy 

ponfiderable faving were there no inconveniences 3t- 

f^pding the praftice; but Mr; Comber ackno^f- 

'"' ' ledgesjj 
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ie^|g«,'^hftt.. wWft dje^wiiea^, is lodged, they chjul« 
*Kc*;in-.thofc woldS;,to rjEap . it with the fickle. A^d 
itfbetl.ic is confidered, diat in the hui-ry of gatheriiig 
aM-feinding iii,qdi'jiybeat myft be fliattci^tl and left 
^beiiiDd, and manji.«art cutoff by the fcythe, as I 
Jiavc feen in inowifig«f., oats,, even where they have 

■ fioqd generally ■eraS,; I do not appiehcnd that all 
that s faved ia ciitl^pg ,is c|ear giiin. Add to tliis, 
cfea ipiihere weedg px quitch aboupd a^ng whea^ 
mowing pf it muft;be attended wiifc. ipany oHviogi 
SnooBveniencies, more tl;an iiifficieottq^Jjalance t}^ 
jCaving by cuttiog. 

. • Let us, however, describe the marnicr of mowing, 
avliere that methpd iS; moft in ufe, thgt farmers who 
-may be inclined to praiftifc it either by neceffity 
fiOfXi the. want of hands, or for the quicker difjiatoi 
■on^Koujit of threatning weather, jnay be at no lols 
Ito direct their fervants in the performaiice. 

"Vyhere the wheat i$ clean and flender, the mower 
inftead of advancing with his feet upon the fqiiarc, 
-goes forward in a line, with his feet one before the 
other, by which he gains time. Whefe the whegt 
is weedy or heavy, hg has nop ix>wer fufficient in 

■ that poflure tp comnand his ftroke ; and, tlieretbr?, 
is obliged to proceed upop the fquarc. 

In ijipwing oats, the mower \td,\^i the ftanding; 
corn on his riglit; ip mowing whpat, he .leaves, it ■ 
. upon the left, by which the fwath is in a great me^- 
.fure fup|X)rted by tlie ftanding corn, aijd the ga- 
therer with a fmooth blunt book gathers it up reji- 
dier and fooner for the binder, than if it lay flat up- 
. on the ridge. 

The fcythe with which they jnow the wheat is d^ 
. fercnt in different countries- The Brabant fcythe 

■ refts on the Injide pf the ftioulder, the Hainault.on 
the loiver joint of the arm, and on the thigh; the 
french lc}'the is the feme with th? cradle fcythe ,jn 

Englanij, 
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"England, only with a ftrait handk ; thfe Yerkftiie 
wold fq'the, and the ordinary Engliih fcythe are die 
.iame. 

It were needlefs to mention the method of cutting 
with the fickle, only juft to hint, that in fome coun- 
tries thev are more .dexterous than in others. In 
Scotland, where they reap oats and barley uith the 
iickle, the labourers are much more expert than iki 
England ; they cut clofei- 4:o the ground, gather 
cleaner, and will reap mpre in a-day than the reapers 
do here, owing to their being more early Incd to It 
in that country than in this. It is no uncdmmQl;! 
^ing to lee children of ten years of age reaping 
with a fickle in that country, and vying with women 
^n their endeavours to excel. The realbn, probaU^f, 
that may incline the farmers in that count?iy to itap 
rather than mow, is, tliat labour is cheap and corti 
dear ; and, therefore, what they fave frcm wade fa 
the former method, more than pays the difference of 
cxpence. 

It is certain, that in England, in years when oats 
and barley do not ripen kindly, that is, when one 
part of the corn in the fame field ripens before the 
other part, and that before one part is fit to cut the 
other is ready to flied, the wafte that is made by 
mowing is incredible ; and, I believe, it may gene- 
rally be obferved in the wtvf beft years, that the 
quantit)' ihed is more than the feed fown ; for when- 
ever a field is plowed up, either of oats or bariey, im- 
mediately after being cleared of its former crop ; the 
com that fprings up, after plowing, is equal to any 
fpring crop whatever, and many people fuffer fetf- 
fown oats, as they are called, to ftand the winter, 
and find them exceed their fpring crops, not in bid- 
den only, but in goodnefs, of which I ftiyfelf haVe 
been a wirnefs* 

As to the nianner of fliocking or ftooking, as it 4s 
called, all the contrivances that have come to my 

knowledge^ 
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knowledge, have been liable to* more objeflicHte 
than the common methodi What the former has 
to do, is, to fee that his reapers make their fhcavcs 
106 a moderate fize, and as nearly of a bjgnefe as 
poffible ; and that the com be laid even at the bot- 
tom, that when they ftook them they may ftand . 
firm^ and the ears rife gradually to a point ; and al- 
fo that the fheaves be bound firm. And to do this 
Ihbuld always be a part of the agreement with the 
reapers, who otherwife will be very negligent in 
thefe particulars, to the farmer's great damage and 
yexation. In rainy catching weather, it is good to 
take two Iheaves firom each ftook, and parting them 
in the middle, cap the remainder with them bjr 
turning the ears downwards, but this Ihould be donie 
when the weather is dry. If na more than ten 
flieaves be fet up in a ftook, two Iheaves will cap 
Ithe other eight. 

In cutting wheat, however, whether with the 
fcythe or the fickle, great regard (hould be had to 
idle degrees of ripenefsj which now begins to be 
pretty w^ell underftood in moft of the counties ia 
England. If the wheat is left growing till it is full 
ripe, the coat grows thick and tough, and the meal 
contrafts a brownefs that bakers dillike. If it be 
cut too green, efpecially in moift weatlier, it feldom 
hardens fufficiently for grinding,, and has withal a 
rawnefs that is very difagreeable in bread. The cri- 
tical time *pf cutting is, when the milkinefs is juft har- 
dened into a firm crud ; but as this does not happen 
to all the ears at the fame time in any one field, &eat 
judgment is required in diftinguiihing properly, when, 
and where, to begin ; for generally one part of every 
field is ready three or four days before the reft. If 
the weather be fet fair, and the fun fes remarkable 
power, it matters not how green the wheat is cut, 
(0 that the nulk be turned ; for it will ripen and 

harden 
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harden in the ilalk ; but^ if the weather be iocliacil 
to rain^ the ftraw Ihould be brown, and thenulk 
well hardened before cut^ 

Wheat cut at a proper time will fell at a ihiUuig 
or two a quarter more, than wheat of equal gpocP 
nefs that has flood till full ripe. 

In ricking wheat. Tome are very curious; iof 
beiides raiiing their ricks upon ftaqdards, or ftaddlp 
ftoncs, as they are commonly called, to prcwnt thje 
9ccefs of vermin, they form a little rifing in the nii4* 
die with di)' oat-ftraw before they be^n to build, 
by which the cars all the way up have an ea/y inctina- 
tion, and when they come to thatching make a veiy 
regular figure with the inneraiod iheaves, almcft 
ered. In the Ifle of Wight the figure of the rid(s 
is as regular, as if turned in a lave. Others chufe 
the fquarc form, and bring up their ricks to an edge 
like the ridges of a houfe ; but in chefe operation), 
perfeftion is only to be attained by pradtice ; nq writT. 
ten rules will ever avail, -^ . 

C H A P. II. 

Of Rye, 

YE has fewer varieties than almoft ^ny oth^ 
vegetable. We know of none in England bijC 
le winter and fpring r>e ; the firftis generally lowed 
in the neighbourhood where I live in the autumn, 
and fed oft' it) the fpring with great cattle, iheep, anfi 
Iambs, and is by that means an excellent preparative 
for turnips ; for jis loon as the r)e is eaten bare, the . 
giound is ploughed up immediately, and there is ge- 
nerally time to repeat the ploughings two or thrive 
t lilies before the tumip-ieafon commences, by whlc^ 
fhe land is fweetened and mellowed by all the advan^ 

tag?s 








lig<S-bf a** fuinmer fellow ; and by that "mahagefnerit 
the farmer His very feldom difappointed of a crop. 

In the northern counties, where rye is more fre- 
quently mixed with wheat and made bread of than in 
tpe fouthern, it is not uncommon, if Mr. Miller may^ 
he^credited, to fow rye and wheat readier ; but th& 
pt;aidtice is fo very abfurcd, that if ever it has bcSen 
^SC}^il, it muft now be generally exploded. Rye 
dyWy bije knows is the earlieft ripe of any grain, wheat 
g^t^ttily the lateft. How can thefe two Ipecics be 
liUiAb to ripen together ? 

^ Rye is dieie |{^drally propagated as a fiitQi^ 
cSm, and itdmers wfeU ; the ftraw fctc&ar k ^^^*" 
price for thatch, and the grajn fells wett th 4fe .^^ 
nyt meal ; and as tt is a hardy plant, atid growsl^ 
on almoft aiiy kind of barren, ftonejr, gravelly ^" 
it is no wonder that much of it is there cultiv^ti^^ 

It is faid, however, by fome, to be much addided) 
to a diieafe called the Blast, and under that citcuJAl* 
ftance if ground into meal and eatsen conHantly^'" 
is of all poifons the mod pernicious, for it has bcoi 
known to kill whole families by piece-meal by rot- 
ting off their lunbs firft, and then leaving them to 
linger out their lives in extreme mifery. 

Many inftances of this kind are related in the me- 
dical effays of foreign countries, and in the Philofo- 
l>}iical Tranfadtions of our own. One cafe howeVer 
happened in my memory, which, at firft, was gene- - 
rally attributed . to this caufe, but upon proper en- 
quir}'^, ivas found to be owing to another ; yet it de- 
ferves to be related as it is indeed very lingular. The 
cafe I mean was that of John Downing of Watti- 
Iham in Norfolk : This man Jiad a wife and fix chil- • 
dren , the eldeft a girl of fifteen years of age, the 
youngeft about four months. On Sunday the tenth 
of January 1762, the eldeft complained of a pain 
in lier left leg ; the Umc evening another girl com- • 

phincd 
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had been damaged ; k had been lodged^-gadxered, aucB 
threihed feparately ; it made bad Dread> and worfe^ 
puddings ; but the farmer himfelf and his family eat 
of it without hurt except oneman whofe fingers- end* 
pealed- 

Flesh-Meat ; they bought their pickledrpork of 
a farnier who eat of the fame himfelf ; but for three 
VY^eks before they were taken ill, they had eatea 
rotten mutton,, of which they bought a quarter at a 
tune for a ihilling. 

From this account rfie Society were incliaed to at- 
tribute their misfortune to the bad corat; and tlie* 
rather as Mn Noel, principal Surgeon at the HoP 
pital of Orleans, had acquainted the Academicians at 
Paris, that he had received in the year, 1710,. more 
than fifty patients into that Hofpital, affedied with a 
dry black livid ^ngrene, which began at the toes,c 
and advanced more or lefs, fometimes reaching to ther 
thigh, and was fuppofed to be the effect of bad bread 
made from a degenerated kind of Rye called in that 
country Ergot, 

But what had more particularly imprefled my mind 
with regard to Rye, was, the cafe which Dr. Tyflbt^ 
lieports from Fontanelle of a Pealant at Blois, which 
€xa£tly refembles that of the family at Wattifliam i 
this man had eaten horned rye in bread,; and was 
feized with a mortification which caufed all the toes, 
of one foot to fall off,, then the toes of the other, after-^ 
wa^ds the remainder of the feet ; and laftly, it eat 
off the flefti of both his legs and thighs, leaving, 
the bones bare : The Dn concludes that horned rye,p 
(which, he fays, is rye that has fuffered an irregular 
vegetation, producing an excrefcence of %. brownilh,. 
colour,) is not only hurtful to man, but to other mi- 
mals, and cautions all- farmers againfl; its. pernicious 
effedts. 

Indeed Rye is much in di^ace among the farmery 
of this country ; yet I cannot but think it more pro-- 

per 
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fier to fow with pcafe (I mean the fummer fort,)' H ^ 
thofc counties where the cuftom is to fow oats or ^ 
beans with that plant, than either of thofe laft meh^ 
iioncd ; for as it is of quicker growth and fifes hl^er- 
ihanalmoft anv other corn, it .would fupport the pdric' " 
fooncr and better than any other, and it well HpenM 
is no vcr}' bad mbcture for hogs. 

The time of year for foii^irtg winter rft near Lon- 
ctcHi, is September, or the bcrinning of. Oftober,- 
where it is intended for early food for catfle in flic 
Ipring. if for a hafveftlng crop, ot to fow with pcafe, 
the fpring r>'e is beft, and will do verj' ^vtU ff fewn"^ 
in March or April. 

Mr. Ellis fays, it is a grtat ifripoVctiflier ; fo that 
wherever ryt is fown the ground ought to be wctf 
dreffed, and for that purpofe prefers foot, fait, linhert 
rags, the fold, or pCat-aflies, to other dreffings.- 

In the counties of Hertford, Buckingham,- and 
Oxford, they fow it, he fays, upon the hilh in Auguft, 
and generally feed it off with jQieep in the ipring ;■ 
but if flourilhing, let it remain for a. crop. 

In his direftions for late fowing it in the nor^^ 
he particularly recommends well cultivated dry earth, 
as the only foil for n e ; gravely [^^^y chalky or 
ground partly of ibeir natures ^ are his words ; and that' 
the feed be fown in a dry time, adding *' that iinmc-' 
diatcly before it is fown or immediately affcr, 25- 
buflielS of ftone lime Ihould be fown by hand as (boir 
after flaking as the hand can bear it ; that in default 
of lime, the fame quantity of coal foot about a fort- 
night after the r\e is come up ; or in default of bpfli,- 
that five or ten bulhels of fait be fown upon an acre^ 
b\' w hich a crop of rj c fown in February or Marc]\ 
may be obtained." 

Tho' I have the highefl: opinion of every fenfible 
praftical farmer's judgment when founded upon ex-» 
perience, yet I can by no means fubferibe my aflent 

when? 
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. gpwmed by opmcfture- In this light I regarii 
5^^nhiii[IHs!Qr]iltupo^ an acre^ and I am odr* ' 
l«(^]>9ver.toes.^^ quantity, or any; idling neat ' 

|)q|^^ to kfU il^ j;^^pl^ weeds, wiil repent his " 
— rripllifs.. Comnion.fel^ Jnftead df erinchihg landj' 
wi^ttjTiakc baitep.i6r,p[tiitie the ricKeft foil j tut it ' 
is like other poifbns ih a' ikilftil hand^ it willcorrefk 
manyrguditiea, butJavifMy wrty'ci* will cure only 
hyluUiiig;- 

As the ftraw iivalwble near London, the cbnimon • 
tnethdid is to rea^ jjrye,^ an4 as it is early ripe, and 
comes iu at^ a iea^n wJ^en ftraw ejtntMly bears thi& * 
price of ordinary hay at th? Loncba markets^ were 
the "grain fold to feed bogsj the culture of it would 
iifA be ad unprofitable way df employing poor land; 

C H A P. Ill, 

6f iarltf. 

^TT^H^JijEl are fovir fort's rf barley epmmoiily 
X . Wn in this iiilattd ; but it is obfervable, thai 
ivjiajt is fown iii the QOrth is. hardly known in tfa^ 
fQUth, and what is Town in the fouth is hardly know[> 
in the ncwtth* Th/e barley fowri in SccH:lajid, is the wii>^ 
ter or fqpgfc barley, callie4 i^ that country Bear, an4 
in this Bigg« The barley fown in the foutherri counr 
tklf of England, is the iprii^ barl^y^ which is ea^ly 
dijjinguilhed by the two orders of beards or eyles, 
and the thinnds pf tbc chaflf. That ufually fown ia 
the eaftern parts, is what is known by the name ^ 
fpjr^t barley, is of a rounder and more confipa<$ed 
pody, atid has it bieards loheer a^d itiore fiim iind 
^dcley tlian the fornier, fo that birds feldom .ijieddle 
with k ; the fgurth fc^t of barley, is- known by th? 
namjs oflpngreared barley, iuid is, perhaps, thempft 
jypfitable prali the barleys ; and yet' np 'reccpiipeiv* 

Q^ > . . darioji 
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dation has fo far prevailed, as to make this fpeci« 
general thcnghout the kingdom ;■ indeed the difficulty 
of procuring the feed may be the reafon. There is 
yet another fort formerly much in ufe, and known 
among farmers, by the name of rath ripe barley ; but 
of late it has fallen into difufe, and therefore hardly 
worth mentioning. All thefe different forts might 
be cultivated in the fame manner ; but there is very 
little reafon to hope that all farmers would concur in 
one method, was that method iever fo perfed:. 

All arable land is not naturally proper for barley^ 
though almoft all arable land may be made fo by cul- 
tivation. Wherever turneps thrive beft, barley may be 
fown to advantage, and there can be no better pre- 
paration for barley than by fummer fallowing, fowing 
turneps, feeding them off, and plowing unmediately. 
Nor can there be a more profitable way of managing 
arable land than " by accompanying the barley with 
clover or faint-foin feeds, properly adapted to the na- 
ture of the foil ; I do not mean by fowing the feeds 
at the very Inftant the barley is fown, but only that 
feeds fhould, generally fpeaking, be fown on the 
fame land the fame year. If the barley fhould have 
the flart of the feeds a whole month, provided the 
feafon is moift, inclining to rain when the feeds are 
fown, fo much the better ; and by harrowing and 
rolling them in, the barley will thrive the better, and 
fo will the feeds. Harrowing is apt to ftartle fome 
farmers, as many of the blades are torn up by the 
tines ; but for one that is lofl by the harrow, five 
are gained ; for by opening the furface, the KX>t 
have freedom to tiller and fend forth frefh fhoots which 
othenvife perifh in the ground. I do not fiild any 
particular directions in the TuUian hufbandry for the 
cultivation of barley ; I obferve indeed that Mr Tull 
fometimes drilled, but more often fowed his barley^ 
broadcaft* Sir Digby Legard however leems fo great 
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^ convert, that he has -even perfevered In drilling bar- 
ley^ and has made one improvement which I do not 
find he learnt from his great mafter ; and that is, 
after the laft horfe-hoeing he fows tumeps in the in- 
tervals, which has frequently fucceeded to his wiih. 
. There is, however, one material obje<3:ion againfl: 
this pradice, which in my opinion muft infallibly de- 
feat it, that is, in wet years, the encouragement that 
every horfe-hoeing muft give to the tillering of frelh 
ftalks from the roots* The bare mention of this 
objedtion muft ftrike every farmer at once, and it 
were needlefs to enlarge, where the fad: is felf-evi- 
dent. I fhall therefore refer thofe who, notwith- 
ftanding what I have faid, may ftill be inclined to 
purfue the horfe-hoeing method, to what Sir Digby 
has faid in favour of it, in the Memoirs of Agricul- 
ture Vol, L p. 228, & feq. 

After what I have already faid, it may feem fu- 
perfluous to ufe any additional arguments to prevent 
a wafte of feed, both of barley and clover; the ufual 
method of fowing three, and fometimes four bufliels 
of the former upon an acre, is prepofterous, when 
one half of the laft quantity is nearly fufficient ; and, 
I am perfuaded, that a quart of clover-feed fown 
upon an acre by a good feedfman, if the feed be good, 
will produce more plants than any ground can fup- 
port. It is no uncommon thing to fee the ground 
matted with clover in the fpring, and yet but a puny 
half ftarved crop in June, and a worfe.in Auguft. 

On the contrary, I have feen a very thin fliow of 
plants in the fpring, and yet two ftout crops of clover 
have fucceeded at the proper feafons. 

There is nothing more deceitfril than the old pro- 
verb. If you do not foWy you cannot reap ; from the 
manner of urging this argument, every common 
farmer underftands, that he is to reap in proportion 
to the feed he fow^s, that is, if he fows much, he will 

Q^z reap 
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reap mucti ; and, if he is fparing of his feecf, thrf 
earth will be equally frugal in her proddoe; than 
whidi nothing bmore contrary to experience, fofAte 
earth has a certain ftore of nbilrilliment within her-* 
felf,-and, if you pour in upon her a greater numbQ# 
of mouths than that nouriftment witt fnftain, ih^ad 
of a healthy vigorous produce^ you will oaty have a 
puny half-ftan^ed crop/ which diougk k may afipear' 
rich and pron^ifing at firfl, witl dwindle and ^ecay be* 
fore harveft, and not one half oS \t arrive at siaturity. 

People are ever apt to impute their difappoinmieat 
of a crc^ to the poverty of their lands ; mie^eas. In 
fad, it is often owing to thek" own ignorance alid 
avarice in expe&ing the earth to do tkat^ wkieh in thcf' 
nature of things is not to be done^ that it, xq i»ak^ 
two things thrjve and grow fat, with that which is 
but juft lufficient to maintain one* 

If the earth has more nourilhment' fbaA &e ha^ 
numbers to provide for, ftie will by no meaas bcf 
niggardly ; ftie will increafe her numbers in prop(Mr« 
tion to her ftores ; fo that, if but ten ibeds zKi (cmui- 
and fhe has provifion for twenty, frpm thefe ten fliitf . 
will caufe the uvcnty to fpring up ; you may ^tere-^ 
fore, by your folly in oppreffing her with more than 
fhe can ipaiptaiH^ defeat your own purpc^; but' 
yon never can fufFer by trufting her with lefer 

Againft the prajftice here recommended of (ow- 
ing Iccds with barley, the celebrated Miiler invei^Sy 
and caHs it a vitious pradice eftabliflied by cuftem, 
and not to be altered, though numerous exampies 
could be produced to fhew the abfupdity of k. Biit^ 
with Mr. Miller's leave, thoufands and ten diou&nA 
of ex^tpples are annually produced oi the recftitudi 
of this cuftom ; and, I believe, not one exampb 
can be produced of a mifcarriage, wberi barley and 
clover have been fown together after a fed-off CFOp bK 
tunieps, upon tolerably good land^ and at a 
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^afon, wten the Jand is in perfed 6rder, cxce|rt 
(toso^ the fiy, and that in,-^' great tneafttre may m 
prtV^hted h^ fowiiig qukk-liftie in t^oot thtee days 
aift&r the clovei'. Tlbe truth is, th^ better the (kept 
of barley, the greater the pibMbilitJr df a E(X*ii 
^art of clover ; for the bamy ihadeft arid fh3ter» 
the tender blacks of clover from th<J fccjrdiing furi, 
than which nothing k more hnitftii to them at a 
xertaln tuiie ,• and as the barfey i^ the qatckeft of tk 
«ain to ripen, the coveting is raiioved, juft as iSxt 
Slover begins xfi have fhtji^h i^ough to fupport itf 

felf ajgaihft that iilConVfenienc^^ flBecMpS of dovef, 

jthat Ibave known fuceeed batley the j^r after fouij, 
without any additional e^tpence to the farmer, have 
jbeen very great, not tefe than five loads lapbn an acrey 
at the two clittiiigS, befldes pafturage in the preceed-* 
ing autumn, than which no food ^ of etjual good- 
nefs for young lambs/ 

It IS ever with reluftance, that 1 tdiflfer from att- 
thois of eilablifti.ed. rjeputationi btrt fdentific credit 
piay fomethnes be obtained by Very fuperfidai knowr 
ledge, and when once elihabiifced it tivky be equally 
Vain to combat that, ^ to oppofe ai^y other kiti^ 
pf prejudice. 

The moil fatal ^ccidjeftt toployer. wh<en fown widi 
Ijarley^ happens at the critical fealon when the birr 
ley is cutdowtil ; attd that Is, by the baffey's lying too 
Jong in fwafli. in fajny weath^. This is not only ' 
jfatai to the clover, by blaiichih| the teav§$, and rf 
courfe weakei^ing, if not deftroyiilg, the foots, but 
alfo injurious to the bi^rt^y^ which In fuch a fittfat|on^ 
15 ^pt to fproUt, alid if long continued, to lole its 
hicart. The only remedy, ih this cafe, that 1 know of, fe 
tQ remove the barley from the clover to fome vacant 
place, and then if the barley 15 hurt, the clover \irill 
be faved, as no rains, tho' eVer fo Violent and long con- 
tinuci^ cah af that tutle hlift the dovcf^ unlefs co- 
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vered by fome other crop. But this accideut, lifo? 
all others from <he feafons, the farmer muft h^ cdiir 
tent to fuffer. He is not to repine that the woriBt has 
happened, when he himfelf is confcious that oa. |iis 
part the befl has been done. 

Hitherto, I have fpoken only of preparing jaiicj 
for barley, by fowing turneps, but that praSice i$ 
not yet fo univerfal as it defervcs to be. Many good 
farmers, where their lands are in heart, low barley 
after wheat, efpecially when a fallow and dui^ing 
has preceded the wheat. In this cafe their jLiiefno4 
is, to haum or mow the flubble, as foon as harveft 
is over, and then to plough inn what remains to rot 
in the wmter. ' This is an excellent method ; for 
when the land comes to be ftirred again in the Spring, 
it turns up mellow and light, and a third furring,', 
brings It into excellent order to receive the barky, 
and t'le feeds* Either "of thefe two methods, I re* 
commend in preference to all others. 

But there is a third, and not a defpicable method, 
practifcd upon the hills, and that is, to fow barley 
upon St. Foin leys. This is pradtifed upon land 
where the farmer does not chufe to hazard a crop of 
wheat ; and it frequently fucceeds to admiration, but 
here no feeds arc ever fown with the barley, as peaie, 
or oats, are generally the flicceeding crops. 

Mr. Tull too,' fpeaks of immenfe crops of barley 
after horfe-hoed crops of other grain ; and I am iji- . 
clined to think, that where land has been long con-. 
tinued in the culture of one kind of grain only, the . 
crop that fucceeds upon a change, be it of whai 
grain it may, will be exceedingly great. For tho* 
Mr. Tull has with great humour ridiculed the un-/ 
philofophic notion of Woodward and Bradley, that 
every kind of plant finds in the earth a peculiar kind , 
of food, yet It feems certain with refpedt to the ad- - 
ventitious grain that is ufually fown, that the earth de- 
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Kghts in change; and that, among the unmenfe va- 
riety of vegetable food which nature has treafured up 
for the fuftenance of plants, there may be certain 
portions of it fo fafhioned, that tho' they may be , 
rejected by one kind of plant, may yet be received 
as fuitable to others ; not that I irnagine roots capa- 
ble of diftinguiihing, but being fafhioned in difFc'* 
rent fhapes, and Tome made more delicate than 
others, what may be too coarfe to be received by a 
flender untradtable mouth, may yet be fine enough 
to be received by a larger and more pliable one. 

Soils that are proper for wheat are not always fb 
for barley. Stiff clays will bear good crops of wheat, 
if well managed ; but hardly any culture will pre- 
pare them for producing good barley. Gravelly, 
chalkey , or rich fandy or loamy lands, are the foils in 
which barley thrives befl, and on thefe foils the beffc 
manure is folding. 

Barley, next to wheat, is the grain that the farmer 
is at moft pains to cultivate. In fome counties, it is 
the grain, he appropriates to pay his rent. It is a 
hungry grain, and requires rich nourifhment ; but it 
is at the leafl pains of any that is fown to procure it. 
The land mufl be well ploughed to fuffer its fibres 
to pafs freely, or a very little obflrudlion will flarve 
the crop. The drought that hardens the foil will 
effeftually ruin the barley ,• it is therefore in mode- 
rately" wet fummers that barley fucceeds the befl. It 
has been obferved, that after long continued drought, 
if much rain follows, barley will fpring up a-frefh, 
and that when the feafon for ripening arrives, one 
part fhall be green and butjull perhaps in ear,- 
when the other part is full ripe and fit to cut. 

Nothing proves a better preparation for' barley 
than the new method fuccefsfully pradtifed in the 
Rorth of planting cabbages. By fhading the ground, 
jlije cabbages preferve that moiflure fo neceliary foF 

the 



itoMioui^hmfiiit: of hmlcf^ smd by feediog^ ttkf^nti)^ 
jbflges off late, the earth k \uspt hoUevri and vA^ 
^loroughly pkM^ied is eafiiy 'penetrated by the hearr 
Jijkefikttthat&ootfixjmthe^i^ yet^ibi^iq 
if^lach eabb^es thrive the hcAy were it; not for ^dc 
^vantages, wouldte^ie very worft of aUolhffifoils 

fer barley. ''-'^ ' 

; Barky for itfetf doci not icquire deep }A»«^ii^| 
for its rcx« only Ikimriie furface, and nevin-^fcepd 
to aiiy g^t depth; but When c)oVef aocompAiuelf 
barley, the plou^ ihould b^ well earthed. Henili it 
4$^ that barlqr md ieeds aeree ib weU together ;th^ 
l^jey feeds upon the ^inabe, the doVer perite ti t itw 
(he fubftancej fothat neither robbs the other/ 

Farmers generally defer fowing barley till iQi thdr 
other crops are completed ; and in trudi barl^ *^a«i* 
apt wdl be fown too tetse, I am toM that itoSwedccj 
it is fov^'n, ripened, cut, and gathered in ni(ie Weeks 
tJiiBe, •' 

Whe5% fanners are curious ia thfir barley, as i^ 
^e weft and vale countries^ dicy exchange tfietf 
ieedat a great diftance. That whidi is carried frottl 
^ vales into the hill-country will cany a muehbeti 
fer body than that which has beeii cont^ued fot mf 
number c^ year^ in th^ mes^re feil ; aiul that y^lbkch 
IB brought from Ae Mils wilfr^jeii^ in the vales ftjonef 
by a fortnight than that which is produced fttrothi^ 
own feed* I have feen them ibwii:^ bsiiley id May 
m the vale (^ £veihaai> when the w^atlidr til April 
|ias jMTOved wet. ' ' * '* 

The kft wedc in Mardii and the whole month trf 
April, are times proper for fowW barley ill tb^ 
fouthern counties ; but in the northern coundcs it 
Were better to be fown in March. However, it iiiqwrts 
mere that the feafon be confulfed than the tJttifc ; if 
the weather be dry and the land ^prcjpcriy pri^ansd, 
^ weeJ^ or two fooner w later av«ib but fittic. The 

^ " ground 
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-it k'cfteeihed, tho- 1 believe errq^teok^y, afer kft 
imjiaverilher of land thrin ibtecife oth^r 'forts of gi^M^ 
DBftieuIady oats i bur^iof that I fhaU 'Jjave occJ^dip 
Jii Tpeak hererfte^, v ■ - v ** 

Barley, in oppoGtion tq wheat, fliould be full ripe bci-. 
fore it is cutw and th<BiK)i|gh dry before it is rickeSd or 
hoded; and, as it i& the lea^ liable to ihed of aH^ 
grain, it may^ for that reaibn, be more advantdg^* 
oufly mowed. It Wants neither ^therers, nor bin^ 
ders, and a good mower, when he mows bv the 
^crc, will mow two acres a-day. I have heard ev^ 
of more than this$ but labourers wiU always di^^ 
double for themfelves, to what hey will do far a 
maffer. ^ 

Calculatx>rs mifbke greatly, when they rate hut 
bandry laboui: at lefi than the labour of ordinary ma- 
hufaiftiirers, A day labourer, when he works by thf 
pieee, earns from fifteen, to twenty ihitling^ a week, 
m that part of the countiy where 1 live; and wifi 
grumWe, when he receives the largeft of thefe fums^ 
^fpecially if he works for a gentleman. And y^f 
you had better pay him that exorbitant price, tnan 
0mploy him by the day after the rate of eight pr 
nine (hillings a week ; fuch is the trim of the labour- 
\Rg poor. 

Barley that is cut lull rtpe, fliould have the benefit 
of a ihower, before it is cirried. This opens the 
body, and is an ad^^antage to the farmer, as well at 
io the malfter. It not only plumps the grain, but 
)jxellows it, ' and makss it work mote kindly. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of Oats. 

V A T S . are of two forts, the Hack, and the 



whtte ; the white oat is in the higheft credit 
aH. round tlie fea coafts, as perhaps more gene- 
rally marketable than the black, tho' the » black in 
ibme inland counties is preferred for horfes. There 
.are likewife two other forts mentioned by Mr. Mil- 
'ler, the red and the naked oat,^ neither of which 
\ have ever feen. The red is faid to be chiefly culti- 
vated jri Derbylhire, Staff(>rdlhire, and Chefhire ; 
the h^ed'oat, in Scotland and Wales. Great com- 
mendations are bellowed upon diefe two latter Ipe- 
cies ; and it ij furprifing. if they a^e fp much prefer 
rable as reported^ that tney have not been introduced, 
about London, where the feed might eafily be pro-, 
cured. There is indeed^' a (pecies of the white oat, 
called the Scotch Oat, ' much cultivated here ; but 
in my neighbourhood the Eflex Oat has obtained the. 
preference. The Poland Oat, is likewife in good cre- 
dit in the London market ; it differs, I think, but lit- 
tle from the Scotch Oat, only that it is rounder and 
fliorter. Thefe oats, fucceed well^ but foon degene- 
rate, if not frequently reftored by new feed." ^ ^ 

Of all the kinds of oats that I have feeri, the Ef- 
fex, in my eftimation, is the beft. It is a fine clear- 
fkinned oat, of an elegant fhape, and when it meets 
with a foil it likes, plump and full of meal. '' *' 

Oats in the fouth of England, and in the north of 
Scotland are differently regarded. In Scotland, they 
are, in general, the bread corn of the com.m.cn peo- 
ple ; in England, they are cultivated as food only for 
horfes. In Scotland, they are not thought to impo- 
verifn land, more than any other grain. In Eng- 

lande 
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gland, they are efteemed fo great impoverilhers, thaj: 
a fellow generally fucceeds them. 

As oats are held in thefe different degrees of efti- 
mation in the two extremes of the fame Ifland, it 
were worth while to enquire into the caufe ; but as 
diiquifitions of this kind are foreign to the puipoltf 
of this Trcatife, perhaps this may be the fubjeft of 
fome future enquiry. At prefent I fnajl only pre-* 
mife, that oats are fo far from impoverifhing ground, 
that where they fucceed beft, they nourifti moft,. 
and it is no uncommon thing, to find land, judged 
Unfit for the produdiion of other more noble grain, ' 
produce two fucceffive crops of pats ; and both plen-' 
tfful ones ; and thi$ too with no other additional la- 
bour or expcnce beftowed upon the fecond crop, ex- 
cept ploughing in the ftubble as foon as the firft is 
removed. This perhaps is the very beil method of pre- 
paring for a fallow ; for if, by reafon of the feverity 
of the feafon, the oats ftiould be cut off in the win- 
ter by the froft, you are no lofer, yOur fallow goes, 
on. If the oats are not hurt in the winter, your 
crop remains good, for no .iubfequcnt weather will 
hurt felf-fown oats, when once they have efcaped the 
winter frofts ; befides oats are great enemies to weeds, 
and you frequently fee an oat field, tho' perhaps the 
fourth or fifth crop after a fallow, as clear from weeds, 
as if it had been the firft. 

From' this known quality of deftroying weeds, 
fome Eflex farmers who ufe ftable dung upon their * 
fallows, inftead of wheat, fow oats as a firft crop, as 
well to take off the ranknefs of the dung and to 
fweeten the land for wheat, as to diminifh the weeds 
which ftable dung is apt to encreafe. This prad:ice 
however, is liable to feveral objections, firft, it oblige*^ 
the farmer to fow his wheat upon once plowing, or 
'zdly to turn up the ftubble before it is rotted ; and 

thirdly. 
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thirdly^ to have dats imzt wkh his idieat, which muft 
ieflen the value of it at market ooofiderahly. 
. The method which I ¥xnM xeooimnend for {»c!t 
paring land for oats in the common Iiiiibandryy an4 
m general I recommend no other^ is 

I. Fallow with dung; 2. Tumeps kd off with 
iheep or other cattk ; 3, Barley with clover ; 4. Clo- 
ver; 5* Wljeat; 6. re^; 7^ pats; 8.0a^; 9. 
ifaliowy withdung^ 

This Gourie I am perruade4 mlg^t be pra&i(e4 
with advant^ in almofl any land in England, even 
f)ie poorefi^ with thd additional a^ilance t have be-r 
fptt prefcribed^ But in rich land, where no fallowing 
i^ neceflary, the feventh crop d[ ofUs may be fuc^ 
pceded by a crop of winter-stares^ which will moii^ 
tj^ the ground, and mellow it for a fucceedine crop 
of wheat, with the addition only d a fpriokhng 6( 
dung and lime, in the manner before diiedfce^)* 

it is no unuiual pra&ice to fow oats Upon clovef 
ley, where the land is poor j and has been Jed cff bart 
in the winter^ of^ upon new broken up ground, an4 
aft^ once ploughing, this pra&ice too has its ^-r 
vantages. Oats being a hardy grain, will thrive 
where other com will uarvci and d^ this method, a 
crop is gained while the fwart is rotting where other-? 
wile no inunediate profit could hare been obtained. ' 
Upon clover fey, however, provided the fw^ were 
ploughed in early in the winter, and a^rwards 
ftirred ^thwart in February, a^kd finally ploughed for 
oats in April, a great crop might be expe&ed-; but 
as moft farmers who make oats to fdlow leys, referve 
their leys for winter feed for their cattle, oatfr, iq 
my opinion^ are an improper CQUrle^ and peafe 
would fucceed much better ; and as ibf lowing them 
upon new-broken up gtoundj^ tho' they may iiioceed, 
and generally do, yet 1 am perlwadcd that tumeps 
would prove in the end a much more profitable me- 
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thod of improving l^nd. O^ts will follow turncpS 
Verf 8tdv^ntagepi|fly ; yet far lefs fo, than wheat *af* 
ter three or ^ur fommer ploughing, by which thjs 
1^ is immediately brought intio tilth ; whereas by 
iny other method, a: fall year is Jpft before the ean|[ 
can be properly pulverized, fo as to be fit for th^ 
growth of wheati 

There is reafon to believe, that the tune is a^^ 
proaebing, when oats will be more the hufbami^ 
man's care than at prefc qt I? generally apprehemfed j 
and my reafon for it is this, that the rutojrc of wheat: 
is now become aji objed: of the grealcft atfeentioa 
th«>ughout Eurt^, and pot in Europe only^ bpt i^ 
America, from whemce ajl Italy, §pain an4 Poftii^ 
gal, at this hour, ar^ chiefly fupplied- When pur 
tfops of wheat therefore bt^in to exceed our hpiqrj 
icorifimiption, ovfr markets for the overplus will ia^ 
foreftalkd, our ftpck in hand wil! encre^fe, and th<g 
price wilt <rf courfe fink fo low, that no farnjer ia 
fehgland will be able to raife it without lofs,» The 
eoftfequence will be, a total reverfe in the gourfe of 
huibahdry. Oats, which we now purchafe frpni 
abroad at the expopce of h^lf a liyllbn annudlyii 
muft be raif^d at home, the foreign importation of 
theni muft be prohibited, ^d the lands that arc now 
employed principally in the culture of whea|:> muf|' 
then be cphvertecj to the purpofes of tiiat grain . fpif 
which there is the grcateft demand; for the farmers, 
rich as they are now (aid to be, caimot lo;ig continu^- 
lo raife ar dead commodity* 

That this chaise i^ at no great diftance nefeds pot 
the gift of pn>pnecy to foretells The la'u4s 6| 
France, now'th.at tjie ^irit of agriculture is abrgad^ 
will* raife more than mmcient in favotu'ablc years to 
fopply the inhabitants ; the lands of Italy want hardly 
any culture to aflSft their fertility, and the Pope is 
"id to have prc^fed very advantageous terms kq qu" 
. ... . couragigf 
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courage their cultivation ; and tho' the climate p/ 
j^in and Portugal, and tlie genius of the people 
promife no great progrefs in a profeflion that re- 
quires labour, yet the overplus of France, the fii- 
perabundance of Sicily, and above all, the accumu- 
lated produceof our own colonics, will |X)ur upon them 
fuch an abundant fupply, that thofe who grow little or 
no com for their own fubfiftance, will eat bread cheaper 
than thofe who do ; and inftead of the bounty now 
fo grievoufly complained of by fome fuperficial rea- 
foners, double the prefent bounty will not be fufE- 
dent to enable the Englifh merchant to go to mar- 
ket upon equal terms with his competitors. 

While the feafons remain unfavourable, and little 
more wheat is raifed in England than confumed,, 
thefe obfervations will be read as the reveries of a 
dillempered mind ; but when the fcene chaiiges, and 
plenty, (which in the nature of things fliould be 
received with thankfulnefs, as the greateft blefling 
which heaven can beftow,) overfpreads this our land, 
then will murmuring begin, and povert}'^, bankrup- 
tcy, feizures for rent, decay of trade, imprifonment, 
beggar}'^, and all the evils attending national diftrefs, 
will foon follow after ; then too will the enormous 
load of national debt begin to be felt ; rents will be- 
gin to fink, intcrefl to rife, and gentlemen of fmall 
tortunes, having no other means of fubfifting, mull 
occupy, or perhaps with more propriety it may be 
faid, rent their own lands, as the fums payable to 
mortgagees may be equal to the rent of other lands. 

It may feem impertinent perhaps to introduce thefe 
reflections in a chapter upon oats, but it is to turn 
the farmer's attention to that objeft which one day or 
other may be his great fupport. 

In Scotland, as I am credibly informed, they 
have oats upon the fame ground for four or five years 
fucceflSively without a fallow^ a fallow being a term 

little 
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little known in fome parts of that country ; and for 
oats they feldom plough more then once. But, 
what may be thought ftill more remarkable, after 
what has been faid, they feldom or ever drefs fot 
oats ; but when the land has produced three or four 
crops, and change of feed is become neceflary, they 
then fpread their dung on the ftubble, and bout up 
their land in fingle ridges by drawing a ftrait deep 
furrow the whole length of the oat-field, and meet- 
ing it again with the earth turned up by the return 
of the plough in a parallel furrow ; by this means 
the dung and the ftubble are made to occupy the in- 
termediate Ipace; where they ferment tc^ther during 
the winter, and in the fpring the whole field is again 
ploughed lengthways into broad lands, on which 
they fow their barley or beans, and after a fingTe 
crop, return to oats as before. They neither crofs- 
plough nor fallow, but Ibmetimes after barley,, plough 
three or four times for an intermediate crop of peafe, 
which is always followed by oats. Black oats have,, ' 
in that country, been continued time immemorial 
upon the fame land, without any change of fpecies*. 
In this country, where black oats are fbwn, the 
only difference in the culture is, that the land is, or 
ought to be, fooner got ready than is neceflary for 
white oats. Early in February, if the whether will 
permit, black oats Ihould be in the ground. Thofe 
who are nice, prepare their land by ploughing it early 
in autumn, again after the winter frofts, and a third 
time juft before fowing ; others only break up the 
ground, and fow as in the former prad:ice. 

Indeed the nature of the land is a good diredtion 
to an intelligent hulbandman ; when I firft began 
farming, led away by book hufbandry, I plowed 
without fear or art, and expefted to reap much, 
becaufe I had plowed often ; but having plowed part 
of a field of fix or feven acres thrice, and the laft ^ 
• ' ploughing 
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ploi^ing happening at an imfKOper ^a&n iMl^ 
the Land was wet aod pcKKrh/y as.ibcm z» it W49 %^fA • 
liarrow I fowed it with oats, but icafp^ got back 
my ieed ; had I fowed upon the ^tSi tilt)), when the 
gtound was in good order, theio i8> qot i^e kail 
aoubt but die crop wpqld h^ve b^^A ^^* T^^ 
chief art of the hufbandiman is to avail binwlf of tj^ 
f^Ons ; for all that cm, he 4^^i\ c^n c^y,diie£^i ii^ 
general, many drQuiBftances will pr«(eQ|: ii| pn^ice ( 
u^t will contradid: the beft conceit^ F^ks^ 

The quantity of oat^ ufually ipwn« i9 iraoQ tiweo 
to fpUr buiheU upoa a^ acr$ ; aUindantly t^ amcH 

iipon the belt land, except when it is v^ fcnil,: and 
full of rank weeds, in which ca& ^ gre^ei: quantity 
t>f iieed than otherwiie would b^ ne^^ry; may b^ 
the beft huib^indry. Many fow i?p4€F iwtow, ^md 
ibme one ca^ umkr furrow, and another op th^ tikb^ 
11) like manner as is done in Oicfprdihitfe for wh^at; 
Were thp pradicc of fowing oats as genefftl in Epg* 
land aH in Scotland, their culture^ would h^ mprg atr 
iepde4 to^ and cpnlequ^ntly b^ptter knpwi^^ Gt^t 
crops, I apa confident, might h^ gbmip^i ixm v»y 
ip.di0erent ladd in this couptry, as, in SooUaittl U ]^ 
Tip unufual thing to reap fofur quarters upon an. acffi > 
of their land> ajlter th^ fourth Qrop of* qa^ ypon 1^0 . 
fame land, without either dung oj^ falk>w« And Mfi 
Bi — kwell, of I^wiiham j ii> h^nU ^^^ m^, thai 
f^Qm.t^^'o acres and a half of very indifiiarent land, h^ 
had upwards of thirty quarters of oats » I l^vp fti^e 
been informed, that at>QUt Str^ord, luiip g^ t^y 
quarters upoi) m .^cre are ^cQi4n{§d. no very ¥(i«i* 
derful crop. I have, howcvef, in mf own I9liftipe 
never raifed feven ; but I have q^f&cv^i tji^at.in Ijhe 
llovenly rnanner of mowing, njiaking^ and hff^^Dg^ . 
one-fourth, moderately fpeakipgi .is ihwtered' and 
wafted. For this reafon, though J:«aping pf QftiS is 
Ir^r}; expcnfive, I an) detjeorAp^ te tiy. it j tl^. dif- , 

ference 
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ferenct^for three or fbuf ihillings an acre- is but^«-q 
fayed, i (kbaa compared to fuch Ihamefui wafte; i ^ 

• >I',^nci ;'•:.■ './•'." ' ■ •• ■ -■ '"■' ■ ■''•■'^ 
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Of Buck or trench'Wbedi. . ' ' " 

THIS grain is not much known, ^or-propagated ': ' 
i ^ njany patti' b^^ England: Where it is moft - 
cultivated, it is rather by way/of rmproving barren i.-"- 
landj than for the profit attending a crop.' The method 
of preparing lartd by iTfeans of this grain is much the 
fame as by vetch^l fe Oxf^rdlhire, and it is rather the 
better improvement of the two ; it is a quick grower, - 
will thrive upon the worfi: land, kills weeds, and ' 
wliether eaten off green, or plowed inn,- is efteemed i'[ 
a great fertilizer of the foil, as it mellows, fweetens^ ' ^■ 
and moiftcns the hard, dr)^, and barren mould.. . : 

It is like wife in high repute with fome gentlemen " - 
farmto, who cultivate - it as feed for their hogs, • - 
pou!trj% and pigeons ; and as it yields much more 
abundantly than peafe, they prefer the culture of it ' 
to thkt grain as lefs hazardous, buck-wheat feldom 
failing ; and, what is ftill a greater recommendation, , 
it is in no danger of fpoiling after it is cut. As it ri^ 
pens late, it does not retard. the harvefting of other • 
grain ; and if the weather proves wet, it will remain ' 
abroad without injury till it becomes dry^ 

Milch cows are fiiid to be fond of it when it is 
green, and it very much increafes their milk, as in^ 
deed almpft every green plant in fummer do^, ' • ' 

It is fown in May, about two bulhels to ^n acre, ' ' 
and reaped in Auguft or September, and on any to- ■ ' 
lerable land will yield about fix qu^lfters upon an " 
acre. It is often fown on dry, faiidy, or gravelly 
foils ; and if the fummer proves wet, great crops'may 
l^ecxpeited; but, though' it* thrives Wtll upon poor " 

|l foils, 
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foils, thofc Aat are rich fuit it beft. One great' 'adr 
vantage taken notice of by Mr. Yoipig in hft Gbnfrf^ 
rf Experiniental Agriculturey i^, that it fe> > prc^ta- 
ble fuccedancum to Ipring crops, when the 4eai^ 
proves unfavourable for fowing &ein ; and he adds, 
that buck-wheat is often more profitable than barlcfjr 
or oats ; but I own, I do not underftand his calcub-- 
tions, as the expences throughout are in my opimcm 
triuch under-rated. 

He fixe^ the true time of ibwing to the middle oi 
May, and the time of ripening about die latt^ ttni 
of Auguft. 

CHAP. VI. 

* 

Of Peafe. 

TH E varieties of this le^mipous pfent are tn^ 
lefs, and it is ndt >*ithin the plan of this wprl^ 
to recite them. As they ate ariiqng the daintips at 
thfe tabks of the great, no art^ no care, no Tabdiir^ oj: 
cxpence is wanting to cultivate apd ipiprpye th^ : 
from the field to the garden ; . from the gardep tp the 
Jidt-bed J and from me Tiot-bed to the ftove they 
Jiafve gradually rifen, and they are now to be . pur^ 
chafea in almoft every moiith of the year by m6Je 
•who can pay for them ; fiich are the rfefinements jpf 
the prefent times. Thofe that remain peculiat to. the 
field, may all be ranged into three claflgsi tjie^cy^ 



which is the largeft ; the blue, which is the fiiwlell j 
Ifnd the white, which is the inidcjle^nze. 

The culture of thefe does, pot yary mucli,; Hit 
the foil on which they thrive bett, and ttip tiihp of 
planting, admit of variation. 'The' large ^ey pea der 
lights in a ttrong heavy foil, like the l^an ; Ipc.btue 
pea will grow ih i^tv.o^ any foij ; ahJ the, y^ite 
ijirives beft in rich, light, fandy foils; oh new'feipt^eh 
V J> ground ; or, in fine loofe Friable Wack mould. 

Pcafe 
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ii^^^. da, ty^ll -s^r turnepB I ^cy1m^j;n^dm^ 
trtft^wrift among \w^ . v 

. The ground on which i«afe are to be fown, if i^ 
pi;e€0d©ed by. tumep$,.lhcAjld be prepared in thewilM- 
te[ri...v^«ll plowed,, dleapfed an4 pulverinted ; the fce4 
iPu^mW bp carefully ^jxami^ed, cfpeciaily of the gnsy 
iorti^/Whieh is very ^pt to be foul atid 4arnag€d* The 
eye fhouW'be particularly examined i if that is canr^ 
Jeered, wormneaten, or any ways hurt, it will nev^r 
iprout, fo that no %d requii^ fo xmioh i^aijtiojQ as 
that of pealib. . ■ - . 

The Tullian hufbandry obtains aimoft evefy where 
about London for the cult^rp of this plant; and the 
reajbn is, becaule peafe can be better fuppoited by 
that culture than by the old method ; for it is obr 
ferved, that where peafe are iuffe^ed to trail upon 
the ground, and the weeds to grow through them^ 
no pods ^ow upon the creeping vittes, aftd only ^a 
few upon the curved tops which rife at the extremi- 
ties of the barreii flioots^ fupported^ perhaps, by the 
more vigorous weeds. 

To remedy this, ,th^ cuftom is in tiiofe counties 
?vhete the old hufbandry js ftill continued, to mijf 
them with beans, or iciaa;er oats aiiibng them, and 
as the beans Ipring up, or the oats fpindle, the ten? 
jdrils of the peafe take hold* of the growing llalks^ 
and thierdE>y lupport their ferf>le vines. The firft pf 
thefe methods is found to flicceed well, and has befen 
latdy fbiiowed in the midland coupties, whiere 
they drill the fmali horferbean and the horn-grey pea 
together ii;^ equal quaatities, about a bulhel of leach 
to an acre, hoe tivem^ and clear away the weeds, 
which proves ai> excellent prcpar^ive after wheat, 
for a fiibfequcnt crop of b«rky and feeds. 

In tliis culture, the wheat ftuble is haumed off jis 
foon as the corn is carried, the ground plowed up in 
}?r9ad lands^j and fyfFered to remain in that condition 

Ji ? dur^- 
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during the winter. About the latter end of January or 
lc)oncr, if the fcafon fui'-s, the broad lands are crofs- 
j)lo'.vcd, and afrcrwards laid down again u jx)n the; 
level, or riJgcd up, according as the iuil U diyii^i". 
wet, Tliia laft plou.^hing fucceeds the other i.::iii:Le<U- 
ately il the ground is me lovv, and it li ulual to i'^/ic^ia- 
the (I'cds after the plough withtiie hand for the-niore' 
equal mixture of them. Tliev arc found to thrive 
well rog«;:her, and ilic pea and bean flraw make e!x- 
cciknt wiiiLLr fodder for their .ci?^t!e. The . iecond ■ 
method, th.\r of foAing pc/fe v.itii oats is not fo fre- 
quent ; oats are but a ficnder fupnort, yet they are . 
fomctimes at-^Jidcd with good. auMui-'age.; but as xye^: 
is bouT a (]uicker gro^ver, and a taiU r and (louter 
phiiit, v.heij becins is not thought eligible, rye, I 
think, fnculd t?.ke place ol» oacs. 

B\ che Tuliian method, the vines are enabled tq 
fupport them^lives. The peafe are -planted in regu- 
lar rows, at the didance of about 1 2 inches from 
ro'.v to rov/ ; and when they come up and are ftand- . 
ing cred: about fix or eight inches above the ground, . . 
the earth is throw n up to them on both fides, which 
is n:adily performed by a hand-hoe contrived on 
purpofe, or by the common Hoe, where the other ■ 
has not yet been introduced. ■ : 

Field peafe, in moft counties of England, at a • 
diftance from the metropolis, are introduced as a pe- • 
lief to the ground after feverer crops ; and it is the . . ■ 
prevaiiing cuil:om to plow but once in the fpring- for I 
a crop ot pealc. Thus, at a fmall expence the huf- ■ 
bandman gains fometimes a valuable crop, which- ' 
the richer it i«, the better it prepares the ground for " 
that which is to follow. 

When peafe fucceed bed, they leave the land clean . . 
and mellow ; and in fome countries they follow oats, -> 
and are thought the bed preparation of land for re* 

ceiving / 
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ceiVIng wheat, where a fallow Is not thought n^-r 
ceflary. 

In Scotland, if wheat is fown. it always fucceed^^ 
to peafe ; and in fome parts of England where fal- 
lowing lofes ground, peafe are fubftituted in the 
room of a fallow. 

Peafe are obfef ved to forage below the ftaple for 
nourifliment to maintain their growth ; yet as by tiie 
ranknefs of their fhoots, they are very apt to over- 
fpread the whole furface, and to exclude the air, 
where the land is not remarkably, fertile, I ihould be 
cautious of venturing to fow wheat at fo great a rilque. 

In the ordinary courfe of rotation, peafe are fome- 
times the fifth, fometimes theieight crop. As i . fallow, 
2. wheat, 3. barley with feeds, 4. clover, 5. peafe,. 
6. oats, 7. vetches, 8, turneps, 9. fummer fallow 
with wheat ; and fo the fame order repeated. Or 
I. fallow, 2. turneps, 3. barley with feeds, 4. clover, 
5. wheat, 6. beans, 7. oats, 8. peafe, 9. rye fed off 
in the fpring, and fallow for turneps, as before. 

Either of thefe courfes is well culculated to keep 
land in heart ; but were I to be permitted to efta- 
l^lilh one uniform method of rotation. It Ihould be 
founded on this principle ; jjiiat the crop that lies 
longeft in the ground, Ihould always be fucceeded 
by the crop that is quickeft of growth : thus, barley 
Ihould always fucceed wheat ; clover fucceed barley ; 
oats fucceed clover, which is a meliorating crop ; peafe 
fucceed oats ; turneps fucceed peafe ; and wheat tur- 
neps. Thus one uniform courfe might take place 
upon one kind of land, which might be varied upon 
the fame principle, aild accommodated to ever other 
kind. 

The proper time for fowing grey peafe, is, from 
the beginning of February to the middle of March : 
For fome years paft, peafe when they were fowed 
early have produced great crops, though thofe that 
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were fowcd late, very fcanty oftcs-^ The jptoper time 
for lowing the common hog-pea, is from the begin- 
ning of March tx) the middle of April. If they are 
fowed after folded turncps, they Ihould be ibwed 
upon onecartliing, and the plou^iihouki not l^^kf^ 
fered to earth too deep ; if, after clov^:, the lltti^ ; 
and, if after oats, the land fliould be winter falldwlfd^ 
and every way managed as for beans after wheats \ , 

The quantity of feed that is fpr^inecj^ i*, ^9111 
two bufhcls to ten pecks upon aix acre; if drilled, 
about feven pecks- The fmall blue pea H iibl^Qin 
ibwed, except upon poor land ; it is a hardy, pj^^' a 
great dcftroyer of weeds, and. may be fown frpr^^e 
middle of January to the middle of April ; the iir^w^ 
if cut before it is wid^ered, is elleemed by foaie ex- 
cellent winter fodder; othprs diflike it, bepaufe, it 
makes the horfes.ftalc of a very high colourii which 
ignorant people are apt to miftake lor blood ; it is, 
however, never given to working horfesy without a 
propotionable quantity of hay preceding it ; i>or » 
it given at all, after it has long been thrafhed io as 
to become dry and huiky. 

As this kind of pea, is generally fown to kill 
weeds, meliorate the. ground, and to bring k into 
tilth, the quantity of Iced that is fown is from .three 
to fonr buihcls; and it being a fmall feed,, itigene- 
rally fo cfFcdually covers the ground, as toiUifwer 
all the purpofes intended. It is a fweet pea^^.^pd a 
great fattencr of fwine, pidgcons, and other pputeiry^ 

There arc feveral ways of cutting peafe ; . tome cat 
them with the fcythe ; others with an edged hootwith 
a long handle; and others again reap them,. and xoB 
them up in little cocks, and turn them till they ^ry. 
Care, however, Ihould be taken not to let th^di lie 
too long; for if they are very dry, and rain conads 
upon them, they are apt to burft the pods> apd ftied* 

CHAP. 
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Of l^ehnu '. 

lEAlSrS, ^-^^^^ are in high ef^ 
i^ the tables of me great; but^re feldom int^ 
fiic^d after they* afe inWcd >t ^tdfity. It is while 
they krfe yet in theii^ milfcy -fiate^ that they are eatten 
' ;as k .'d^irtty ; they have then a bitter fweet, and like 
bther good things h'aViethtiie allay to heighten their 
telifli; Beans arej theri^fore^ now fcecome more the 
corteerfi of the gardener than of the farmer ; and 
for one fort, whiai the latter content themfelves to 
.(dvflrivate^ the formed has found out tbn. He hai 
tatifacked the globe for vjtrietics, and the meagre 
diminutive bean of Mazagan, has tak^n place pf 
the jplump bfoad-bellied bean pf Witidlpr, to the 
dilgrace of the fnie manly old Britifli tafte, and) J 
' thlfik^ to thii difcredit of the art ; for furely it would 
have been more for the honour of horticulture^ to 
have quickened a btitter than to have introduced a 
worfe fpecies, merely becaiife the wbrfl: comes firft* 
JBut of this erioiighi 

Thie old fpecies of the field bean has fuffered no 
innovation; It holcfs its place flillj and as it is the 
jpropercft for the JpUrpofe for which it is cultivated, 
that is, for the food of labouring cattle; it will nb 
dbubt continue fo to dp, wh^e labouring cattle aps 
femptoyedi 

This fpecies, foi- it is cert^hly diflihdt^ delights 
in a ftiffj ftrone, heavy^ moifl: foilj infomuch, that 
.day grounds are feldbtn too wet,' or too dry for th.e 
hoffe-b^n. f t is temarkable, that this bean, if in 
a moift bed, will make its ^vay through the hardeft 
;^fl^ clay diat can be trodden ; and, yet it comes 
'Up with the blunteft j^ear of afry of the vegetablp 
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tribe. It IS now the prevailing cuftom to prepare 
for bcinis by a \vin!:cr fallow, and certainly therec^n 
be no better method purfued. Plowing early in au- 
tumn ; crofs-plowing after the frofts have mellowed the 
ground, and expofingas much of the furface as ppfli- 
blc to the viciffitudes of die fcafon, is a moft excellent 
mcthcxl of preparing and improving land. Garden- 
ers dircft trenching ; the farmer may trench at a teqpth 
part of the expence, by means of ploughs of eafy 
conflrudion, or indeed by the common ploughs, 
having a lefs to follow a greater, and allowing ipajce 
enough to a ridge ; this, indeed, will require a le- 
cond 'operation to complete the trencliing; but to 
ground thus prepared, little dung is required, aqd* 
by the method now in ufe of pricking in beans, that 
is, by fctting them i'eparately with a dibWe, and al- 
lowing them room enough for the roots to Ipread ; 
dung is in a gi'cat meafurc precluded. 

\Vhere beans are thus cultivated, they begin about 
Candlemas, and continue planting till the end of 
March. 

About the middle of Apiil, they begin the firft 
hoeing, and about die middle of May the feconcj* 
■ Men,^ women, and children are employed, in tlus la- 
bour ; and, though it may apjx^ar incredible to thofe 
who never faw this work performed, one good hajid^ 
with a lad to attend him, will plant an acre a-day, 
and in two da\'s will hoe it ; fo that one acre with. 
an( filler, may be faid to employ a man fix days and 
a half, reckoning four days for twice hoeing, and 
one day for fetting, and rating the boy's labour at. 
a little more than a third of the man's. At this work; 
a man may be fupjx^fed to earn two Ihillings a-day j^ 
ib that each acre will coll abput 13 Ihillings, half of . 
w^hich nearly is fived in (bed. 

To perfons not accuftomed to this labour, it ap- 
pears nr.prycticable at any moderate expence ; but- 
p^radice and perfeverance overcome many difficulties^ 

The 
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-The quickefl: and beft method, flowever, tiisEt 
t>a9 yet been contrived, is by mentis of the drill apd 
ttie (hiem^ A man with a drills that is driven h^pfi^ 
hirn like a barrow,' will, with a boy and a horfe, plaKt 
fix or feven acres a-day; the boy with the hojcfe, 
draws a Ihallow furtow,' and the man with the diiH 
follows him, and drops the beans. 1 myfelf ha>^ 
a dtill In (Contemplation, that wilV plant two rows , at 
once, and a plough to anfwer it ; al(b ah inftrui 
t6 cover thie feed that is worked by the barrow. l!%i 
inftruments are - all of eafy conllruftion, and jaiDy 
common wheel-wright may make* them. 

The planting of beans, or pricking, them, lia? pro- 
bably fiirniflied the idea of planting of wheat, anij 
one experiment has already been made of it, whick 
has been attended with uncommon fuccefs. A gentle- 
man in Cambridgelhire has this year £1769,] planted 
ed an acre of wheat by dibbling in the grains a foot 
afunder in rows, and the rows at a foot diftanoc 
from each other: fo that each feed has a cube of 
. 1728 folid inches to maintain it, provided the ground 
be plowed twelve inches deep, and fo in proportioa 
to a greater or lefs depth that the ground may be 
plowed. ' The feed was trifling, the increafe prodi- 
gious ; the firft not a quart, the latter 3 9 bulhela. 

Thefe are not chimerical projects, but grounded 
upon evidence. In Buckinghamlhirc and Hertford- 
Ihire the practice of dibbling beans is univerfal ; If 
it anfwers in beans, why not in wheat ? the feed faved 
in wheat is double the value of the feed faved ia 
beans ; the labour in planting the one cannot be 
much greater than the labour in planting the other». 
only a little more care is neceffary, and if the pro- 
duce be fuch as has been reported, and there is na 
reafon to doubt but it may,- why not extend ths 
pradtice with refpecfl to wheat, as well as continue it 
with • refpefl: to beans? Nothing can be urged 
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againll it, but the want of hands t;o perfonh.it ; Jt^jf 
hands I am confident would foon be fuppUed^^ .y{qcf 
the praftice to become the liiode of any 0Qe,-g|^ce/ 
It is a labour that a child of ten years of age i$ ^fi^ 
capa:ble of as a man of thirty^ and muqh mor^r^ 
than a man of fift}^ ; and it is a labour as prpp^,- ^ 

S*rls as for boys ; bcfidcs, wherever labour is pkpt}fy 
e place becoihes populous, and it is tjhe waqt i:)f ' 
work that impoveriflies and depopulated a iCouifljcyf < : 

But to proceed ; where the old method of ia^^flg 
beans at random is continued^ they generally, .ibw 
three bufhels ujTOn an acre> and reap about t^wenty 
five ; but that in a great meafure depends upo^-^tl^' 
feafon ; for in wet years they are apt to fhoot i|p.;t^ 
and flender, without ixxJs^ exc€;pt a few a-top.; siqd 
what is ftill worfe, they arc frequently attacked by 
what is called the black dolphin^ an infeft as: perxii- . 
cious to beans as a fimilar infedt is to hops. 

AgainftthisI accident, the choice of fituationis^^ 
beft remedy ; little inclofures are moft apt to -be thusf 
infefted* Beans delight in the free air, and wh^rc 
the current of air is not interrupted by hedges^- killv 
or thickets, beans feldom fuffer from infe<9:8. 

I have of late obferyed a new praftice, at le^tft it 
is new to me, and that is > of fowing clover -witft 
beans ; the beans were a tolerable crop^ and the clo^' 
ver was finely fet. It is certain that the land that 
beans like beft, is llkewife tiie bell fol* clover ; thtf' 
land, however, to jufiify this practice, rpufl: be well 
cleanfed before-hand, finceno lioeing can be admitted 
after the feeds are fown. Thefe beans were dropt in- 
to the furrows after the plough, and the feeds were 
fown and harrowed lightly juft before the beans be-* 
gan to appear. 

Beans bear the weather better than almoft any other 
grain ; they are generally the laft cut, and if they 
are bound in Iheaves and fet up right, they fu^ Iktfe 

from 



l^6irf *amy «iid may rtmaiti tiH^tte Wcaftier p«rtn|fe 

• ^^afli \vill fweat m tte^ tind^fe 

'*evfcr ^ forr horfes tiB thcfhaTe tmcfejfgmie that^fer- 
'Ihertitl When that is wcr, new- beans afe belter 
tl^atf^biites fbt''ht>i<fes, as they r^iiire lefs labdar 
•iti^grfedinj^; oid- hS!^ ^are very aprto IWaflc^w bald 
l3dfiii' wh61e> atiA k h no uncomttibft fhifig to fie 
theM void liieiTi lb ^. tt3 |nreveflt which-'hackncyrrrfn 
•MW^ ^ve thei* f^t* . . ^ . 

- '^ -Mn Youngs in hiisf fife^ experim^flftr in hwlbandry, 
;4fex>immfend9 the enttttre df beans after vrfieatj as the 
liicyft ddvant2^tftJ$ feteeme bf hirfbandiy that can be 
purfuea'; but he advifes planting them in txJws 
'fweke ihehes a p*-t^ andif my itifemory does not 
fell Me, fix mches from beau to bean. This undoubt- 
edly- is the proper diiftance for ]f)tanting almoft any 
grain, and it is l!be great defiderhim in farming to ob- 
•^airi an inftrument thfat wilt perform it, as the me- 
thod ^^by hand is'thought too tedious for generail jprac- 
tlce. 

This gentleman from his own experience reccmi- 
mends the alternate change of tfhc^fc two profitable 
grains upon the fanle land, for a continuance, and 
jgives good reafons for the one being an excellent pre- 
paration for the other. 

' Indded there arefnany gentlemen who make no 
'<Jther change upon their land, but from wheat to 
barley stnd clovet, Sttd from clover to whe^t and bar- 
ley and clover s^am, excejit by fomcfcimes introduc- 
ing oats inftead of barfey. 

I need not rdpeartbat in changing from wheat to 

%arley'or oats, earlj^ plouj^ing after the wheat is 

<:arryed, is abfolutely neceflary, in order to obtain all 

^he advantages of the autumnal fun and winter frofts ; 

•^nd^hat in brdet'^tp fijpply a fallow, a light dreffing 

" flioulfl always preceed the barley crop . 

Mr- 
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Mr. MiHer rccommends the new hufbandry flrp^ig- 
ly for beans, that is, by planting them in rows tliree 
f(?et apart, and horre-hoeing them, and he relates an 
expcrin:k£nt which he made in 1745, infupport'of 
It ; with which I fliall conclude this chapter. ", Beipg 
upon a viiit at a ^gentleman's toiife in Berkfliire, the 
gentleman's bailili' who was wedded to the old prac- 
tice was very unw illing to depart from it ; and hav- 
ing been an old fcr\'ant in the family his mafter was 
willing to hear all that he could fay in favour of his 
obftinacy ; hav.'ever the iflue was, that Mr. Miller 
prevailed on the gentleman to let his bailiff plant one 
half of the land in his way, giving the choice which, 
half he would have, and one half in the new way,, 
and the land \\2.% divided and planted accordingly. 
The fummcr proving wet, the beans on that part of 
the field the bailiff had chofen grew fo tall and rank, 
that they produced no pods but on the upper part qf 
tlie ftalks; and when they were threflied out, there 
were no more then twenty two bufhels u|X)n an acre^ 
whereas the other half produced near forty/' 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Vetches. 

THERE is no fpecies of grain, that admits 
of more varieties than the vetch, fetch, or 
tare ; but thofe that are moft cultivated here are the 
winter and fummcr vetch ; and thefy are chiefly ufed 
in the Ibuthern part- of England for foiling hories, 
and for cleanfing the ground, and preparing it for 
wheat or turneps. Thole who want . feed for their 
cattle early in the fummer, fow the winter vetch as 
foon as the harveft is over, or juft before, if they 
luvc time ; and if by the feverity of the weather the 

young 
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young plants fufFer, they fow the fpring vetch, xvMdf 
feidom fails^ when fowed in a good feafoai ^ 

The fummer vetch is however, not near fo profr* 
table. As the quantity to be produced is the greai:^ 
objeift of the farmer's intention of fowing for feedy 
there can be no doubt but tliat will be bolt anfwered" 
iiT the broad-cafl way; but wheft he intends to plant ' 
for feed, drilling in rows one foot afunder is then to ht 
preferred, * [ 

As it has already been noted of peafc, fo it msy 
be faid of all of the pulfe tribe, that when they arc 
fuffered to trial upon the ground,, the feed they pro- 
duce is only from the tops. Nature has pointed but to 
man's obfervation this leffon by furnilhing all of ths 
ckfs with a particular kind of clafper, w^hich enables 
them to avail themfelves of the ftrength of theV 
more vigorous neighbours to help to keep them up; 
and, I do think, that rye fown with vetches woiid 
be a means of furnilhing them with a iuitable' (up- 
port, whether fown in drills or at random. 

It w^ere needlefs again to repeat, that grain planted 
in drills fliould be frequently hoed and kept clear 
from weeds; otherwife the weeds, by occupying 
much the larger Ipace, and being more natural to 
the foil, will over-power the grain, and ruin the 
crop, and that more particularly of all of this tribe, 
than of any other. ^ 

In Ibme counties, they have contrived an inftrti-' 
ment for that purpofe, which they call a JJnem or * 
Jkvriy which by its fimple conftrufticn feems not un- 
likely to perform well. J[t is only four pieces df 
wood, the two longeft about two feet, and the two 
Ihorteft about 12 inches, all morticed together, fo * 
as to form an oblong fquare. Exaftly in the middle 
of the two fides a mortice is made, about an inch 
and a quarter wide, and four inches in length, into 
which is fitted two uprights of the fame dimenfions ; 
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t& CQ the ibrcadijbi wd . thicknef^) but^bout; i :2H¥t9^ 
iiv ^pth, bprcd feiU of holes for letting thai\ Wa^ 
or lower at pleailire. To the lower ead& of m^ 
u]^righta is faileued w iroa hoe^,. .jnade inuch tf|^e a 
common hpe5 oiily wider^ ai^ fomewh^^ broa^ 
This hoe, whftn it is put on, is lower by tim^^ioch^ 
than the extremitiei of jthe uprights, ti»t it jRi%y 
have room to epter the ground, cut die weeds, mii 
dear the mould under the fkim without obftru^tiojH 
To the fore-p^ of this infirument is ^aliened t i^ane^ 
neck with a handle like that of a child's gprcart to 
draw it along, and to the hind;er:-part is &bed a pair 
of flilts, like thofe of a common plough, to hpldit, 
earth it, and direA iti fo that it is drawn by one, 
and pufljed forward ap4 dire^ked by tlie othec ; and 
in this manner two mei> will hoe two acres a-day, 
where the rows are 12 or 14. inches a-part« This, is 
a very expeditious, as well as an ef&ftual wray of 
hpeii^.QUt weeds; for, whereas, in the CQoiflEjoix me- 
thod of hgeing, tlie tops oi the weeds are barply 
chopped off, and the roots, never touched ; byth^ 
mediod, not only the tops aire taken off, but tljc 
crowns of the roots, which, are in goiyeral the veger 
rating parts, are cut in two, fo. dnat^ they fdo , pot 
grow again in a confiderable ti^ie, and many of 
them never. Probably this inJftrument might be im^ 
proved by means of a wheel, whiqh would sot .only 
keep it fleady and to a proper depths but facilitate 
its draught, 

In fome parts jof Oxfc^fhirc, it is th^ (?«ftpin to 
fow fummer vetches upon their fjllow^ for wh^, 
and feed them off by flaking of hories upon theRit 
I have been told, thatoiear the villages, the farmers 
will give the townfmen the plovighii^ and fowing -of 
the land, provided they will pay for feed,, and en- 
gage to feed them off by a certain, day; 9^ whi^h 
time precifely jJiey plow in all that are left upon the 

ground^ 
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grtkiM, and turn them un^er the furroWs, which they 
fiiccount a good dreffing j and ip this manner they 
{itfet)are for wheat, and none have better crops, 
' Mr. Miller fpeaks of a biennial vetth, which na-^ 
tUrrfly grows in Sibma, and ii fo hardy, that ow 
ftbfts will feldom hurt it j as this fpe<^ if faid tp 
jrcihain frefh and vigorous tbroi^h the winter of the 
year on which it is fown, tbe intix>d\i£tiQii of k h^ 
would in a great meafure anfwer the intention of tho 
Jaiid^ble Society of Arts, who have prppofed a pie.- 
ttiiiafn for the difcovery ci" winter food for cattle^ than 
which nothing would be a greater advaixtdgeto-tlui 

I fhould have naehtioned, that die Oxfcwdihire fjM^ 
rrim always fow fumnier vetches ; for having wintaF 
fatfowed their land, they think that by fowing vetches 
they kill the weeds, and by feeding them off they 
fnrich the foil. 

On the contrary, Mr. Miller advifes to fow the 
winter vetch ; he prefers the black to the white, he 
ai^ifes tp fow in Auguft, about two bufhels to an 
^cre if broad caft, ahd about half that quantity, if 
in dfillsk Being earfj^ fown, he iiippofes they will be 
early ripe, and fays they (hould be cut fooi> afoer the 
"pods become brown, 

' The propereft tintie to cut vetches, is when th« 
weather is fettled fair, provided they be tolerably 
fipe ; thofe who do not iave th^ feed^ chufe to cut 
fhem jyfl as the pod begins to fill, for then the vetch 
is fuUeft of lap ; and if they ate ftacked dry, and 
wdi fecured by ihatch, they are the moft reviving 
food that can be given to horfes after being tired or 
jaded^ as the temi is, with hard labour. A rack full 
'pf vetches and fome warm water to a jaded team, are 
like refrefliment to a weary traveller ; they recruit the 
ipirits, fupple the limbs, and give frefli vigour, 

CHAR 
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C H A P^ }1X^> 

Of LentikJ 

LENTILS^ -or, a* Fanner Ellis^^^Bj thqn[j',/KiIs| 
have the Jm^left Iced o£ ajijf.^^lf tbc. pjy^lfe T^ 
that'aj5e cultirated in; England jbyrtiitrpers. Thry^^^v 
iyK% he lays, . oo the poor cbftj^s^; 6^4?> ; PP^ gra-- ; 
Yds in the hiU countries, wh?rf^ ncjcber .t^ejthe^^i^., 

HOT pea will' thrive. There; they ;fl(Ourilh,.^nd^ l^fl^S 
tbrif upright ftaUcs that. rife about i& inicfeeshigh/ 
pod plentitiiUy. :; ^, .,; 

Sowed alone, aod cut green, . they make e:^cellei)it> 
wovender for horfes; cows and : pxea are cqurily, 
fond of them, and will fatten ,f9 ft when fed wkh 
Acm. Swine arc no no le(s greedy: of their feed i:j^an, 
^ttle are of die green herb, and no feed th^t^<>>^s; 
iaffo good for pidgeons. . . , \ ;, .'t 

^Mf. Miller fays they are commonly fown in Majrqlfetiiv 
fiofwer in MaVj and ripen in July. • . ; .,. > 

• ■ A buflicl and a half is the ufual quantitj^ Ibvvn up-**) 
Off an acre, according to Mr. Miller. According to. 
Mr. Ellis, one bulliel fown upon an acre will pro- 
duce fifteen. Mr. Miller recommends drilling . and 
ioemg like peafe; and adds, that thoy are the com- 
BKDn tood of the poorer fort of people in the Iflaiifcls/ 
•f the .Archipelago, and are frequently ufed hernia; 
foops. For this chapter the reader is wholly ia-- 
rfeteed to Mr. Ellis and Mr. Millef ; the .forrttej^. % 
praftical farmer, the latter fuffieicntly known. • - :^ . ■ v 

They are a hardy plant, and may he Ibwp ijipoi; 
pne earthings * ;. ;•; 
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C H A P. X. 

Of Turneps. 
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H'AV IN G gdne thrbugh the varieties of graii 
; moft commonly cultivated by the Englilh far| 
mer, I come now to another clafs of vegetables, that 
Tiaye been lately intitiduced into field culture, and isy 
perhaps/ the gfeSteft impfovement, that has at any 
•period of time enriched me fcience of Irufbandry. 

The varieties of tUm^ps a:re not many ; jafid, per? 
haps, thofe that are called fo, are more owing to the 
•foil in which they grow,' than to any real difference 
In the Ipecies.' The white tumep and the yellow 
feem to be the only diftirtft varieties ; the firft is ge- 
nerally called theEnglifli turneps, the latter theDutch; 
but the yellow turnep is ftiore frequent in Scotland^ 
than in eithef of the other countries* It is never culti- 
' i^kted in the fi^ld; becaufe it feldom arrives to anv 
: tonfldefable bignefs ; whereas the white turnep wiH 
fomietimefs weij^ ten dr twelve pounds ; Mr. Tull 
fays fifteen or fixteeh, aS m the ' horie-hoeing huf- 
bandry' he often experienced. . 

All forts of land,' as Mr. Tull has well obferved, 
• when m1ade fine by tillage, or by manure and tillage, 
^^ill produce turneps ; but ait forts of land will not 
produce etops of equkl quantity or goodnefs; Light, 
rahdy*^ gifaVeHyy lt«miy,- marly, or rich, black, friable 
mould are the foils' on whith tumeps thrive beft, and 
wherever tutrifeffe thrive, barley will. thrive alfo. 

Upon ground weH folded or drefled/ fallowed* 
and pulverized, turneps fhould bfe fown about the 
middle of July, and' from thistt time till the latter end 
6f Auguft ; but then when they are delayed fo long, 
they will never ccMne to their full growth before the 
fcafon for feeding them off*. 

S As 
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As theic is no crop more hazardous than that df 
' turncps, many ways have been dcvifed by fanners 
to preferN'c it. . 

The great enemy to tumeps is a finall fly, whofe 
humbers are fo aftoriilhingly great^ that in liiree or 
four nights they will eat up the firft leaves of a whole 
iieid be it ever fo large* 

To prevent this, feme foak the feeds b^re thcT 
few them in ftale urine j in Which a Quantity of AfJa 
FcEtida has been diflblvcd ; this embitters the feeds^ 
of the heart of which the t^\o firft leaves confift ; 
and fomc, as a more certain prefervative, fow raddi^ 
feeds among them, which being fweeter than the tur- 
neps the flies attack firft ; and in the mejin time> 
while they are dcftroying thefej the turrieps Ihoot 
forth their rough leaves, and then the flies bcgiin to 
diflike them. A third method is, in moift dewy 
nights, when the fly has begun his attacks, to roll the 
ground well with wooden rollers, which .lick up 
millions of thefc infcds, and what remains being 
locked in the ground, cannot extricate themfelves 
time enough to do mifchief A fourth way is to roll 
the ground as foon as the tumeps are fowit, for the 
1^ mentioned purpofc ; but. to the roUfhg of tur- 
neps as foon as planted, Mr. Rej'nolds|- a very feiifi- 
blc farmer of Adilham in Kent, objcds, becauie, he 
feys, the clods and pieces of earth are very ui^l in 
ihading the young tumeps firom the fun^ and in 
quickening their growth to a very jgreat degree, for 
when they are cxpofed to the, fcorching heat of the 
fun at the hot feafon of jplanting, they_makc little or 
,no progrefs, Co that if the flies feize them, they, are 
■ furely gc«ie ; but when, oh the other hand,, they 
remain unrolled, they will be ten or twelve days group- 
ing before they are fully expofed to thjC fun*4 he^t^ 
by which means they gather ftrength to refift the 
enemy* It is^ however, this geiitleman's advice to 

roll^ 
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jbll after die flies have artacked the plants, as by 
brealcihg of the clods, many of the flies wiVi be bu^ 
nWI Jjy the earth, aod others will be licked up.. 
. 'With deference, however,' to this great farmer'* 
.(million,, a more certain. way than cither fowiiig rad- 
diih feed or rolling, feems to be to plow a fhajlow 
furrow, and fcatt^r .|br^e feed aiiier the plodgh, Aoa 
then a fprinkling a-top to be harrowed inn ; thcfe 
coming up at diflerenl times give a double chance^ 
fov it often hapffeUs, .that a fiirglc day faves or dc- 
ftroys a whole crop,- by whi^h ic Jhould feem that 
thofe infefts, like locuXls, fly in fwamis ; and thg* 
iiiiperceptibly, yet by the effeds it is rriariifeft, th^ 
they will leave one field; ,and infefl: another in thi 
fliort period of a fingle night: , ., .j, . . _ 

- Another method is often pra&iied, and that is, by 
ibwing half old fted end half new ; the new always 
comes up firft, and being deftroyed, .and' the infi^ 
departed* the old comes up and yields a crop. 

By all thefe ways faroK^ have faved, or thought' 
.^hey have laved their rarps at one tinle or other j 
but wheli repeated^ fiiey have found tliem all to fail; 

. Tlie moft certain means that I Have yet experij 
^iicedj is, by fdn'ing lime as loon after flaking as ic 
.t»ri be handled upon the ftew fovm tiimeps, juft ia 
they.b^H to fpi'outj By this methodj Ij this year, 
feved a few lands, when all "the refl: were eaten up 
and deftroyed; Having no more lime ready, and 
beii^ only encouraged to try the experiment from 
teaduig Dr; Home's Treatife of Vegetatioii, I neg- 
-lefted to fend for niore, and made ufe of lo or ij 
bufliels of foot upoii two or three lands, but foot had 
ho efledt; almoft everj' ti;fnep was deftfoyed, and I 
have fince fown the l^nd with wheat,j , it being too 
.late for a fecond trial of turneps* Indeed had I 
~fceen fo inclined, -it wquW not have been eafy for me 
to have repeated the experiment with lime, as my 
S 2 feedlJTian 
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fcccirrr.3n rcTiifcJ to firv a fccond portion, Lcihc; 
aliTKJfll blinJeti bvthc firfr.'. However, by cor.rrivirpj 
a cover":r»p^ for his tac?, zzui putting him on an old 
frock, I irav another vcar e:ci zhc better of his icru- 
pics, as \\n\c apjxars to mc to be rne moft powcrtul 
prefen'ativc againil the ravages of thcle moft iieftruc- 
tivc crerr.ic?. 

With a view to cltfcnt tlieir atracks, the prafticc 
has generally ULc-n to i(>w ten times the qwanticy of 
■feed neceliary to produce a crop ; but this only in- 
crec:es the traul>ie of hcting \\ hen no enemy ap- 
proaches ; for were the number iA plants, equal to 
the number of particles of earrh on the field, it 
would only afi-jnl greater plenty to the devourers ; 
but no advant.:»rc or benefit at all to the farmer. 

It 15 worth ol;fcn ins:, however, that manv rimes 
part of a ficki th;.r is poor Ihall luffer, when another 
par: that is in fuii heart jhall efcape. How to ac- 
sount for >:hi-s I own, 1 am niuch at a lofs, becaufe 
it does not hsppon particukriy from the efFect of 
dung, which probably might taint the fecdling 
leaves with a difagreeable rankrxls; but I have fccn 
it in three fucceifive inftances refpecting Lucern, 
where no dung could poffibly have operated. 

Mr. Miller takes notice of another enemy, no Icfs 

•hurtful to turneps than the fiy juft mentioned; and 
that is, the catterpiUar, and advifes, as the only re- 
rr.edy, tt> turn a large parcel of hungr}^ poultr}' into 
the field in a morning to deftroy them ; this puts 
one in mind of the ftory of a mountebank, who 
j^mong other noflrums, boaftcd of an infalliable pow- 
der to kill fitrtS, adding, that if there were millions 
of them the [>owder would deftroy them all ; the 
jKiople purclialed his packets at a great rate, but one 

• wil'er than the reft, defiring to know hov/ the pow- 
der was to be apj)lied, w^as anfwered, that he muft 
take the flea by the back, fquceze him till lie gaped, 

aixi 
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Siftd dien drop a little of the powder into his mouth ; 
bur, lays the countryman, how fliall I catch him? • 
A^lfoj replied the dodpr, you ate to look to that^!>i • • 

Mr. Miller has pointed ' out the^rdnniedy^ butiltie • 
farmer is to find the hungry pduhfyj.?^- ,• • . • ■ * 

It \vould have been unpardonable in .the ftutho]5:©f ' 
aworkiike the prclent, not to hate x:onfulted 'i<S«;ir ^ 
gi-eat Englifh oracle for gardening aad^agriculmu^.; 
but I mull frankiy declare, that in every article /itr ' 
lative to hufbandr}'^, to which I haVe occafionally re- 
ferred, I have been greatly difappointed, aad h^e * , 
difcovered a mauifeft want of pradlkar knowledge, ^ 
and biit a very moderate degree of theoretical. 

In the a;rticle aow before me, though he has mmi-^ 
fcftly taken all that is not .conunonly known, from the 
juftly celebrated Jethro Tull, yet to conceal his au*' 
riior, he has not fo much as riientioned that gen--* 
t^cman's name, but inftead of afcribing the mdrit of* 
the difcovery to hirn to whom it was due, he quotes' 
the authority of a great lord,* who in purfuit of. the* 
Tullian principles had repeated an experiment thaf 
confirmed them^ .' . . ; * 

Thowg-h this unfair ttreatuficnt of amy old friend has' 

excited my indignation, yet let it not be laid; that T 

accufe unjuftiy ; hear Mr. Tull, and attend to Mr.* 

Miller. " Whe?^n, faij^s Mr* Tull, I iowed tumei>s* 

/^ by hand, and hbed them with a hand-hoe, the' 

^* e^cpence was great;, and the operation not half 

;*^ performed ; when I drilled upon the level, atf ^ 

^ three feet inteivals, a trial was made ietweH 

^^ thofe turneps and afield pfih£ next neighbeur^s^zud 

^^ the crop was dotible. I have fince, found diat 

'^^ turneps upon the farne land, planted on ridges,, 

f^ with fix feet interval*, make a crop double to 

• ^ thofe that arc planted on the leVel, or even on 

^^ ridges, with three feet intervals,"^ Horje-hoehig 

^.flufbaudryy p. j^^. prifiUd y/S^.' 

.. '^ ' ' ** '' ^ ■ S 3 Attejndi 
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Attend to Mr. Kfiller ; after reciting the corpp^O}^ . . 
way of tumeprboeiDg ; " there has alfo, iays he, 
f^ been another method pra&ked very lately f ty , 
*• fomi very curious farmers in cviltiyating tumeps, . y 
** which is, by fowing the fee4 in tows^with the;.> 
f^ drili-plough. In fomc places the rows have beep! 

fown three feet afunder, in o^h&rs four, in fpni? ; . 

five, and feme fix. Th^ latter has been copn- . 

mended hy Jkilful perfons as the moft proper dif-. 

tance ; for alili-.^^gh the interx'als arc foTargc, /}'c? ] 

the crop produced on an acre has been much; . 

greater,' thap upon the faine quantity of Wd 
** where the rows have been but half the diftance^ 

and upon all the fields that ha\'e been cultiyate4 . 
** for turneps, the crops have greatly exceeded thofe 
*^ which have bten hand-hoed. 7kc hte hprdYifc. 
*^ Townjhend was at the expencc of making the , 
^^ trial of thefe tw o different methods of hulbandrj^, 
*^ with the greateft care, by equally divicting tfo 
" fame field into different lands^ whidx wqre altera 
** nateJy lown in drills, and the intermediate bnd$ 
** in broad-cafL The latter were hoed by hand in 
*^ the common method, the other cultivated with 

the hoeing-plough j aind whep the roots were fiiUy 

grown, his Lordihip had an e^ual quantity of land, 
** which had been fown in the different methofii 

meafured, and the roots drawn up and weijghed ; 

and thofe roots which had be6n cultivated by the 

plough were fo much larger than the other, that 

the crop of one acre weighed a ton and a half 
^^ more than that of an acre in the other hirfbandryt*? 
Thus far Mr. Miller. ' . 

And now having fpun out to nine and twenty lines 
what Mr. Tull had told us in ten, what has he faid 

moBjj 

^ The Edition from which this ys copied* was.priotrd in 
1768, jtiil two years ago» and Mr. Tiitl't'Book, wits pntired 
111 ^Ti^' And CO aiy o\vn knowledge, the author iad prac^' 
rifcd drilling of curntps ten years before; viz. in 1 7 23. 
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mote ffian Mr. Tull, but t^it fome turUms fartntrh 
fowed^ dieir feed wMi t driB-ploW^ alid :that- 1^4' 
ToiSfelh^nd, hid tep<!^ed tin e;Rp6i:imeflt which Wfe: 
Tuir Bad made bcfor^^ and had fooftd 4t to anfwpr, 
juff as Mr.* Tiill 'had i'eported ; all 'this while carev 
fully avoiding the baire ihcbtlon bf die name of Mrv. 
Tull, th6' the whole pra&ice he io ftrongly recx)m* 
mends was Mr.* Tuil^S fik difcpvery> me turnep 
/drill' his Ible invention, and except Mn Miller cali^ 
Lofd Tpwnlhend, and fijch as J^prd Tovvqlhendy 
curivus farmetsy nevet ufai, if may be prefumed^' 
by any ntere farmer upon thje face <rf thfe earthy 

It is farther remaricatole, that if^ the' fourdi Edi^ ^ 
tion of Mr. Milter's Didionaiy, printed in 1732^ 
jufl: one year before Mr. TuUji^d publiihed hi^ 
fiprfc-hoeii^ghulbandry^theineis not lb nujch as men-.; 
tion made of drilling, or even fomuch a$ fpwing 
tum^ in rows; and that in this latter Edition, 
there is <me lia(rge folio page, aH pilterai from that 
book \vithotit ever mcntionihg it. 

It -^^trere urijtift, liowever/ to ]VIr. MiUef not to 
mention what other retttedies he prefciibes foe thp 
prefbvatibh of tUrn^fK from rfie fly • The firft is, 
fteepihg the feeds rn^W8i36r and flour of brimftonei; 
the Tecond in water, widi a quantity of the juice of 
horfe-alocs mixed ; and the third fowing of foot or 
'tobapcd-diift, the firij ^ which J hfty« tried aa} 
ibunkj inefieftual. 

He advifes farther, that in order to fave good feed, 
you Ihould trarifplant fome ctf the ftiirejt roots in 
February, at leaft two feet afmider evfciy way ; and 
when the feed-pods are formed, you should carefully 
guird' them ag^irifl: bfrdd, bthenvife they will de^r 
your /V, 'c^ci&lly whdi- ' IT/ is near rij^j at which . 
tinie, you fliould either ^^^/ the birds as tfeey alight 
upon the feed,; or lay fome bird-limed twigs upon i/^ 
StlJCTeby yj;»^ of tbeni -^iifhcat^bt \ oti he might . 
'■'"'" : ■ . '' ' : '■■'*' "■ ' : "■■ ■' ■"'■ ■ havp- 
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have a'3(Jec!, lay fomt fatt upon tbtir tails ^ for tiiat 
would have been equally ^jarfOUsy'^xA eqaally perri- 
ccnt in fuch a work. " ' . i.;'*- 

' But to procceii ; as turtieps iite powbccottie a- niki- 
terial article irt Ehglifh hulbandry,* we carindt bfe too 
particular in oiir direAions for their cultivation, efpe-' 
cially as we know that in niaiiy of the 'remote coun- 
ties, they are hardly yet introduced into general 
pra^ice. ' ^ •* . *• •.. - v*-" 

.• I have already faid, that tumens may befown 
from the middle bf June, to the middle, or even the 
latter end of Auguft ; but this late ibwing rhiift ^not 
be upon poor ground, nor in a cold cUmate. In 
cither of thefe fituations low earjy, afld hoe early. • 
' In warmer fituations, turneps that are ihtended^ to 
ftand the w?nter; Ihould never be fou-n before the midT 
die of July ; and even then, if the feafon )^ inclined to 
moifture, I would not advife the whole' intended 
crop to be hazarded ; for turneps when they take to 
growing fuddeflly, apple very faft, and arrive at their 
lull growth long before the time that they are ift^gcr 
neral wanted for winter feed ; and when they b^n 
. to decay, and the froft comes, if very fevcre, Aey 
rot faft ; whereas, if they continue in a progreffive 
vegetative ftate, they are much better able to refift 
the effcdis of fevcre weather, as every one knows 
who is the lea ft acquainted with the nature of highly 
putrefccnt fubftances- • • . . . . - 

The chief rcafon for fowing thus .early is the ad- 
vantage of having a fecond chance, if the fly fliould 
deftroy the firft. ' ' 

The firft week in Auguft is the precife time for fow- 
ing, if the weather will permit ; but the ground Ihould 
always be full of moilhire when turneps ate fowed. 
' The beft time to begin hoeing them-, is, when 
the four rough leaves begin to Ihew themfelves vi- 
gorous I at that time do not Ipiie the fupemu- 
\: ■ . ■ merary 



j5^ri^. p(ants ; but remember, it one plant is left 
ffj^iif'f^ve or fix inches of anotlicc; it" is n^ 
enough. 1 Imvc fccn fi^nr.crs tvcmble" and' tiirn 
-ij^^ iiVhen. tliLT have beheld tlie hocrs iinn:crcttully 
.■j|9CXfiip, me weeds,, the thriving till iicjis, and yet th^ 
left m^ny. more behioJ than ihey ouj^hr, indeed few 
. people are .fo curious about letting our the plants at 
.}^e fe-ft .l^oeing as at the iecond ; for then no plant 
Biould be kft nearer to another than fix cr eight, ih- 

-i^s. ■ - ._ ^, , , 

■ ■'■■ .^fterthefeccbd&jeingisperfonTipl, whichihould 
ijivays be iloneiti dry weather, and, before the weeds 
■jget too much a-Head, the turneps majrbe permitted 
to continue unrnoiefted till they are \^iuitcd for fheejii 
- br Aeat cattle. 
' If the ground, whereon the fumeps grow be nata- 
rally dry, farmers contrive to' feed tl;cm off with 
Iheep, and for that purpole they generally prepare a 
■l^uantity'of hurdles fufficient to hurdle off jull fuch 
"i proportion of the .turneps, as the fhcep can eat up 
^lean in one day, ;illowIiig the iheep room to range 
without teing croudcd; and as they arc y,ery ajit to 
inake wafte, moft people pull the turneps up with a 
Jliad of fork ben't on purpofe like a tailing fork, with 
.fchich; a man will pull up in oqe hour as many tur- 
.^Heps as will ferve-a fcore of flieep a-^ay ; and there 
15 now an engine contrived under the patronage of 
me Society ot Arts, that will flice them faftcr than 
any man can pull them up ; fo that It is the farmer'*! 
bwn ■ fault now it any wafte is made of his tuniepa. 
This engine, however, is (eldom iiled, but when die 
turneps are'carried off die field, wafhed, and given 
to fatting cattle. 

' If the ground lies wet, few people care to hazard 
their iheep upon it in die winter feafon for fear of 
the rot ; and in that cafe, ' the turneps mufl; either be 
pulled up and carried off to. fome - adjoining field, 
. (fc Carried to the homeftcad for cows and other cattle 
Sometimes, 
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Sometimes, iiideed, in the Of^g^bourhood of 
don, they are loaded up and carried to m^rket^ 
but in remote countries that caxuiot be pradifed. 
It is feldom, however, that turnepa renuuh .oi;i, hand, 
as at the icafon of the }x;ir when, thc^y are in grqitefE 
perfe&iou, abnoft all kinds of cattle are in the 
greateft want of food; but even fuppofing i^o de- 
mand for tumeps, and that the farmer was under' ^ 
rieceffity of plowing than up, he would then be no 
fuflerer : for there is no better manure than rotten 
vegetables, and tumeps, as they are highly putrefcent^ . 
are as rich a drcfling as any. Mr. Tull Qblervjes, 
that barley having been fown in a field, ia .which 
ibme tumeps that were left for feed had rotted, the 
barley on tne fpots whereon, the tumeps Had ftppd, 
appeared like thofe on which a horfe had urined in 
tilled ground, of a deeper green colour, and much 
higher and thicker than the barley that grew round 
thofe foots. This, however, was only a cafualit}'^| 
and fucn cafualties fometimes lead to very valyablc 
difcoveries. 

Tumeps being an excellent food for ewes Bh<X % 
lambs in the Spring, if they continue found, and arc ' 
not wanted for fattening cattle, they are yet in ire- 
queft for this purpofe ; and- no-body ever wanted 
cuftomers for a good field of tumeps that I have ever 
heard of. 

As to the drilling of turneps and hc^-hoeing 
them, tho' it may be an excellent method, yet it has 
never been pradtifed in my neighbourhocKi where 
ramcps are generally fown. It has been obferyed, 
indeed, that where* tumeps ftand thin, they gene- 
rally arrive to the greateft fize ; but I have never 
fecn any of that monftrous fize Mr/ Tull Ipeaks of, 
weighing nvelvc, fourteen, and even fixtee^i pounds 
a-piece, yet the news-papers have lately inforiped us 
of a turnep that weighed thirty-fix pounds. Biit 

were 
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fize.'^ Theft are readier prej^ed fot fheep, arid n# 
lefe^fct^ lamer cattle i me others are trdxiblefome td 
flice, ' tlhd tswiout fliciilg half of theili arc Vafted. ' 
ill Norfolk, Suflfelfc, and feveral otHef oDunties, 
bofli iheep a!hd neat ckttle are fattened with tirmepr, 
and ibnie, I am told, who are curiodi iri^ the pmStice 
know to a pound the proportion between the feed 
and the- fattening J that is^ how manyftone of fieft 
a ton of turneps will produce. Withertit this know- 
ted^ the grazier^ tr^dt wbuld be a hazandoos enn 
plo^m^At; for he" who would know hfe profit 
Inuft fiirft cahilate his coff, ajid fell accordingly ; 
but.turnrep^ in thofe counties be^n to give place to 
iarTots,' a irruch itibre fubftaritial food and mor^ 
Jieajtetiiing. 

CHAR XL 

. * I • * 

,' 4 

Of Carrots. 

Oreigners have faid fo much in repQmm|5iidati€» 
_ of carriots not Qn}y as a winter feed for cattle, but 
jtllb ^s a conftant feed for horfes, that t^e Society qf 
Arts, moved by a laudable defire of exteiiding every 
probable improvement, publilhedfome)(ears^Q a ^qiv^ 
iiderable premium for lowing thegreateA number of 
acres with that root fflr the feeding pf cattljC ojHy ; 
at the^me time making it a conditioi), th^ whor 
ever flwjuld obtain the prize, Ihpuld give an acqoui^t 
of the foil/ culfur^, time of taking up,^ produce, 
and efFefts on cattle, in ^prder to oaxitk him to the 
jreceipt of it. i \ ' 

In confeqi^nce qf ; ihis encouragement many can- 
didw^s ^ppeared^ an^ one in parti^ula^^ who had 
planted no klk than tlwty acres wixh c^q^s, ^jQd bad 
fonygrted th^ produce to. all tfee purpofes the fgcie^ 

r . ' ' • intended, 
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intended, lodged his claim, and after fulfilling the 
conditions, received the prize. . The account }^p 
gave was ordered by the fociety to be publiihed; and 
It is upon the authority of tlut publicatiop, tj^at the 
following method is nccomiiien(faL 

Mr. Billing, the fucceisful candidat^^,. advifes tlie 
plowing of the land mtended for carroty in autumn, 
that it may have all the benefit. of the winter frofts 
for mellowing the foil, and fitting it in the fprii 
for the recej^tion of the feeds. The land he iow< 
his carrots uixyn^diflTered in different fields, gnd.eyen 
in the feme field the fgil w^s npt alj of <>B|e kind. 
As the foil was different, fo were the j)f ec^eding crops, 
pndofcourfe the whole rnanagement. The quantity 
of land by menfuratipn was exactly tliirty acres and 
one half, divided into three parcels ; one of thijteen 
acres bore wheat the year before ; one of half an 
acre had borne clover ; and on the third of feventeen 
acres, tumcps were fed off in the winter. The piece 
of thirteen acres was a cold loamy foil, fhallow, and 
upon a fort of loamy gravel ; the half acre was a ipil 
iriuch mixed ujwn a moid clay ; and the feveatepn*- 
acre piece of two diftindt fpccies, fourteen acres bcr 
ing a light and <lry foil, ne'Aly improved with mark, 
the other three a ftiallow black fand, upon a kind of 
imi>erfed grit-ftone, called in Norfolk, carr-ftone* 

The wheat and clover ftubble he Iplit down in 
November ; the land that had been turneps, he let 
alone till the end of Januar}% Of the thirteen acres, 
fix had been dunged for the wheat, foiu: and a half 
not dunged at all ; and two aiKi a half were dunged^ 
on purpofe for thte carrots, as was alfo the clover ley. 

Of the feventeen acres that had been tuyn^ps, 
part had been folded before the turaeps were fown, 
and all of it was fed off with Iheep. The wheat 
and clover ftubbles were plowed three times; the 
piece after turn,eps but twice, the firft time but ftal^ 
• " I0W3 
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IdWy the fccond time as deep asthe^ftaple would 
ptfrmit. 

'The land being 10 this manner prepared, he IbweS 
four pounds of feed^upon an acre, juii as tumep 
feed is fowed, only paffing it througli :ft wire chafT 
fieve to make it feparate, nrfl having tried fend for 
that purpofe, and found it inefFeiftuali 

Carrots are long before they come up, and being 
Ibwed early, the weeds would be an almoft infur- 
rtibtmtable impediment to their growth, were they 
of St nature like other plant3, as at that feafon of the 
ycfar the weeds v^etate yigoroufly, and cover the 
ground before the carrots can appear : but weeds do 
not much hurt carrots^ ; on the contrary, they moif- 
teri the ground, and feem to facilitate their rifing. 

In this refpeft, tumeps differ from carrots materi- 
ally ; for they not only come up quicker, but being 
fown after ^Cdfummer when the vegetative power of 
the weeds are exhaufted, they rife without obftmc- 
tion ; yet they are more liable to fail than 'carrots. 
Carrots however, are much more chargeable to hoe 
than turneps, as they are abundantly more trouble- 
fome to diftinguifh and fet out. As the price of 
hoeing dirtbrs in different counties, there is no form- 
ing a general rate for this kind .of labour. Mr. 
Billing^s cofl: him, from eigth to twdve Ihillings an 
acre the firft time ; the fecond not more than half. After 
hoeing, which ihould always be done in Avy weather, 
Mr; Billing advifes harrowing ; the carrots will not 
b«3 hurt by it ; the weeds will be cleaxcd away ; and 
the ground loofened by it. When the land is made 
perfedly clean before-hand, once hoeing may fuffice ; 
but harrowing Ihould never be omitted, as often as 
the foil begins to bind. 

The culture being fufficiently explained, Mr. 
Billing next proceeds to Ihew the produce ; and here 
it is worthy of note, that on the lateft dunged pieces 

the 
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the drrots were the bcft. Marij' carrots out of the twO"' 
pieces, that had been drcilcd on purpbfe for the car- 
rots, meafmred two feet in length, and from twelve 
to fourteen inches in citoimference, mieafuring at the 
crowTi ; fome oh the half acre piece meafurcd ftitl 
more. On the two acres and a half dunged on' pur- 
p(A, as has been laid, the produce was from 2.2 to" 
24 cart loads per acre, or about 55 or 56' cart loads 
in the whole* The half acre clover-iey prtxluced 
about 12 loads ; the fix acres and a half dunged for 
wheat, from 18 to 20 cart loads per acre ; the fbiur 
acres not dunged at all, ptToducid from 1 2 to 14 
loads per acre ; on the 1 7 ^ci;e piece that had beetf 
rjmcjH, he had from 16 to 18 cart loa<55 per acre 
on fourteen acres of it ; but on the reftiaining thrds 
acres a verj' }xx)r crop. Upon the whole, he com- 
putes the proiduce of the 30 acres and a half, at tio* 
cart loads, equal in ufe and effeft to near toco loads' 
of turn?ps, or 300 loads of haj', as experience con- 
vinced him in the various wavs that he had tneii 
them. 

Having thus afccrtaincd the produce, Mr. Bifling'sr 
next care is to inform the fociety of the beft mitihod 
of draw ing carrots in general, which, he feys, is 
with a foiir-tined fork, with which a man breaks th6 
ground fix or eight inches deep very carefully with- 
out injuring the carrots ; and is followed by a little 
bor, who gathers the carrots and "throws them irf 
heaps. 

The feafon for drawing carrots b foon after M[i- 
chaelmas, but Mr. Billing chofc to draw his about- 
three wedcs later. As the cattle he meant to feed 
on them h^d never beeri ufed to fo hard a food, he' 
thought it belt to give them at the fame time both* 
cabbages and carrots, left they Ihould fuffer by a 
dlftafte at the beginning. He had about forty loadis' 
of cabbajges growing on biife half acre, eqiial inufey 

as 
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U$ appeared upon trial, to about 17 or 18 loads of 
cmpts ; .and here I cannot help remarking the mu(^ 
^ater^Hvantage .of growing cabbages, than qvch 
canpts^Vif this rfeprelentation be juu.; for if Mt 
Billing had forty loads of cabbages grow upon bulf 
an acre, and thofe forty loads of cabbages Wfere equal 
1^1 efFeft to 18 loads of carrots, then Mr, Billing 
reaped more profit from half an aorc cultivated wim 
cabbages, than he did from a. whole acre culrivated 
wit Ji carrots upon an average of the whole produce, 
and that too with much lels trouble, for the puttii^ 
bf qibbages and the di^ng of carrots will bear no 
compariiipn, in point of labour and expence. Cat- 
tle of every fort, hqrfeis excepted, naturally eat cab- 
liages, and it was not lOTg before they gradually 
learnt to eat carrots, and when tfiey had learnt, they 
preferred them. 

Both the cabbages, ^nd carrots, and afterwards the 
latter with tumeps, were brought from the plape 
where they grew to a paftiire clofe ; and without 
any other preparation than Ihaking off die dirt, they 
were difperfed on the ground for the cattle to feed on 
ptomifcuoufly. 

It were forieign to m}' defign to follow Mr. Billing 
through the whole progrefs of fatting his cattle ;• let 
It fuffice to fay, that with the crop of carrots added 
to. the cabbages already mentioned, and a finall pro- 
^portion of turiicps by way of change, he fatted 33 
neat beafts, and 49 earling weathers. To the 33 
negt beafts, and 49 weathers, he allowed one load of 
tumeps when his cabbs^es were fpent, and three 
; loads of carrots each day, and they fatted as faft up- 
on thefe, as Upon feveli loads of tumeps, as he knew 
^by experience. 

He ajfo fed I $ working horfes with thefe carrots, 

;ii(rithout hay or corn,dviring the winter, except when 

'tiiey carried com to Birancafter market, at 16 miles 

diftance; 
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ililhnce ; ancl to the term employed in . this .fcrvicc 
lie allo'.vctl only a bulhcl of oats anlay. P^afe jSxw^t 
chaff and carrots yielded all th'ttr 4>rdifi^' foocL- For 
the horles Mr. llillmg had tl>c. capsots ^«aihc4» thejr 
hcndr and tails chop|>ed off, which fervcd the hcgs^ 
and fometimcs they had a cut or cuo bef:dc& T^. 
fixtcen^fiorfes ent two loads of carrots a ^veek5 equai 
to more than a load of hay. Mr. Billi^gi however,, 
has no otherwife afccrtained the quantity toAtuiaed 
in a load, than by equalling it to the efi^s of a 
given quantity of fooil quitt* differeiu in quality, the 
cxaft mealurc cjf which too is equally inGeterminate. 
For a load (jf hay is in fcme jtaces an exa& ton, in 
others 220olb. in others 25601b. and about Lor- 
• don only i8oolb.- 

Ke is equally unintelligible in the aceotisit of his' 
manner of drawing his carrots, though thar is a- very 
material article. It fliould fecm that at firft he pulled 
up his carrors by means of a man and a boy, who' 
ciirriv-d them to a feeding clofe, and there diiperitd 
tliem about for the cattle to f)ick up ; but afterwards, 
he lays, that he made ule of his plough, turned his 
cattle into the fam.c field where the carrots grew, and 
left them to pick them up, dirty as they were, fqr tlif ir 
own fubf.f.ance. This feems. to be implied, but 
here \\t are not told what quantity he plowed ujgl at 
a riir.e, whether m.ore than fhe cattle eac in a dayy 
or only the exaft quantity ; or whether the carr6ts 
the horfcs eat were plowed up frelh, or whj^her he 
hud any method of keeping them for future* ufe after 
being dug or plowed up. 

1: fhouid feem by fome expreffions indeed, that )ie 
fi.fiercd them to continue in the ground all the win- 
ter, as he fa\ s they were difficult to be dug up dur- 
ing the hard froiis ; but if carrots will keep in. the 
ground without damage during the winter, that cir- 
cuinTlarice lliould have been particularly t;»ken noiice 



W/^«;>taftMs wilPtHtttiprove a tartfiderabfc additkri*, 
m tittiiei* ibi- a A^^kiter ibod. ■• jU\' . . ,:\ 

■ JJ haVfe «liCady tsdcm^ Ihoticfc* of the fkadijce. ab(iur ^ 
Giiridforfdv^ = of' i^i5ng> cwro» ; aad « it fWcfUld feeia^ : 
tkftf thefJr' culture fe.'fottbrt kAotypr.tliflBiiib^^ufes tci . 
irtifeih Afcy rtey Kfe toplied J fof/.bfefidc$ for.ncaf .. 
CWtTe^ flwi^; arid'ihbntt/ they area mofttatcdlentM 
food fty^'Kogi; iati^ ekki for dogs* biit fotthde laft/ 
ih!f ' itiuft b^ boiledy ^ aild mitcd with baafky-meal* v 
Thfet is fWta ttibitfVvhotefoitie food' In thfe wOrld for. 
hdlinds thai! this ' indifeirci nor arty &» cheap/ . Deer- 
too ate very fond bffquffots, and nd food prcfervesi 
tfieni lb wtil in fklh in the winter: 

In^foil^ that are Ihdlow, but dthetwife light j 
tarrotsi may be raifed to great advailtagej -by ridging. 
up the eatth^ either with a double-'boardcd plough, 
which is the quickefty oT with the coiTimon piou^, 
and lowing the feeds thin on the to^ of the riches. 
In this Situation they have more depth of earth to 
Icttjgthrti their rodts^ they are lefe liable to be an- 
noyed With weefds; ai^e niore eaiily hoed with the 
hoe plough, and niore r^ily dug up either with the 
ploi^ or the fork; It had been rieddlefe to repeat, 
after attending to the fucceft of Mri Billing's expe- 
riments,- that the ground for carrots IhcJuld be drefled ' 
witH dung, were it nc* that Mr. Miller has advifed . 
Ae contrary : The difference, • however^: of frelh 
dunging according to Mn Billing, and dunging the 
year b^ore^ acc(»:ding to Mr.' Milfer, was as 24 td 
10, or 18 to 22; 

Where the foil is by natute a rich deep fauid, the^ 
earrdts will' gtow m m aftonifliing m3i^ikMdi^yis^' 
pecially if the driH culture be intraiucedw . 3 Indeed, 
the drill culture is ia tnudi prcferabk to'dbie ^mmoa 
ikuinbandry for all plants that require hoeti^y-tha^ it 
k mtich to be Avond««d it is not umveiSlly pre- 
iratent; Avery little 9K»e trouble is neceffary in 

T the 
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rbe ir-v'nr, thjn in the common methodi et@nf* 
w>.ce :berc arv no partictdar inffaruments aX lian4 tor 
rc^cm tt. \\'h«:n the eanh is made pcrfe^l/ iSfte 
ct::l>ue rLu^ Uil plowing, by lengthening the mould-" 
bosirJ, ab»xit tour or fire inches, the furrows may 
be wkienetl, arid the teed fprained into the hoUoWs 
25 the l;ir.d Iks rough, by which they will be more 
readilv covered with the harrow, and will cotne up 
ai.roil as reguhr as with the drill ; however, they 
^s III coxe up lb regular, that the hoe may be eafily 
inrrotxced bcrACcn the rows, and the pl^iitSfi^^ 
revs ciay be mere readils' fet out. i 

Turncps may be fown with the utmoft nicetyf fey. 
means of a bottle and a cork : let the bottle be filjed 
with Tccil, and the cork perforated with a hot iioiij^pV* 
ler\'ing to n:n the iron into the cork fxorc\ the <;hiI3CI' 
end, 3iid when it has pierced the inner end, and m^dl? it 
wide enough for two or three feeds to pa6 at a tUnp ; 
then you aie to widen the outer end, by canyiqf^ 
your hand that holds the iron round in a circle whii^ 
the iron is yet hot, which will gradually widen the hoik 
from the jxjint where the feeds are to enter^. to the 
mouth of the cork whence they are to iflue forth^. Thi» 
will facilitate the free paflage of the feed.- With this. 
/ limple contrivance, a man may accompajay th6 
plough, and fow the hollows as faft as the plougU 
turns up the fuiTOws^ Carrots cannot be fown in. t^i^^ 
manner, becaufe of the formation of thtir feed ; they- 
may, however, be fprained in by hand, and thoygh 
many of them will be buried in the hollQwSj y-^t 
enough will come up to make a crop. 

Carrots may be fown from March to the mkJdte*. 
of May. As they are a more certain crop than ttjf -^ 
ticps, and lately difcovered to be a richer, and .e\ig|^ 
a more general food for animals of various foctsy. 
there can be no doubt but the culture of them, witt 
be every day extended* The manner of propagat-- 
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ing the feed is by tranfplantatipn. The fineft, clear- 
eft, and beft fhapcd roots Ihould be^ faved for that 
jpurpofe, and in February Ihould be fet in the ground 
.jajt/.a proper diftance; in Augufl: the feed will b^ 
Tipe, arid may be gathered like other feed, 

CHAP. XIL 

Of Potatoes. 

r |.AH!lE Potatbe-, as Mn Irwin has' well oSlervcd/ 
X . ^ become a root of lucb immehie utility, elpe- 
Cially to .the podrer fort of people, not only in Iic- 
^d, where it is the chief nipport of their farnHiesy 
tilt in England alfb, where withouc the plentiful ufe 01 
fe in the late dear times, the diftrefs would have been 
abundantly aggravated; As it is a wholefofne rooty 
it is likewife very grateful, and not^ only fo but nou- 
fifliing* quickly appeafing hunger, and generally 
agreeing with the ftomachs of young and old. It 
fias like wife one peculiar quality to recorruiiend it to 
t^e tables of the grfeat, tliat it is favourable to popu- 
lation ; for it has been obferved, that in the wefterh- 
parts of Ireland whei^e it is almoft' the only dyet of 
the labouring poor, it is no unufual thing to fee H^, 
Ifeveny eight, ten,- and fometuiii^s m6're children/ the 
Mue of one couple, ftarting almoft naked cdt of a , 
miferable cabin upoB* the approach of an accidental 
ffaveller, or aiiy other objeo: of childifti cnriofity ;' 
neither is die potatoe lefs friendly to beauty thanprc- 
dudive of vigour ; for among the healtliy progeny 
that croud the cabins of thofe mean people, as well- 
as among the numerous little ones that fill the cot- 
tages in Lancalhire, where next to Ireland, the po- 
tatoe is mbft generally ufed as feed, the admirabb 
Complexions 01 the wenches are fo remarkably delicate, 

' ' " T' 2 as 
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2i to excite in their fupcriort very friendly and flit- 
tering fenfations. ' _ ., '' 
It were needHs to enlarge upon the nutritive dua- 
lities of this root. Its well known eftefts ' ahd^the 
profit that has attended its culture wherever it hias 
J)een generally propagated, has fo far already Ope- 
rated, as to extend its ufe to eVjeiy part of the kriowfi 
world. In the neighbourhood of London fo great \a 
quantitj' is raifed annually, as to fill the markets 
even to profufion. More to the fouth, in Cornwall 
and in Wales, the potatoe is' rather confined to the 
garden, than introduced into the field culture. In 
the north it is quite the reverfe. In Ireland they are 
cultivated for a .ftaple, and in Scptland now more 
than ever* It has been found that thefr barren 
heaths are proper foils for their propagftSbi^ and 
land which formerly was looked upon as barren t^aftes, 
has been improved by the culture' of potatoes ti) 'a 
very great value. . - - .:j 

Their method is in the fpring to fet fire to a '<w- 
tain quantit)' of heath, and having burnt the brufh 
wood clofe to the furface, they mark it out into beds 
/of four or five feet wide, and of a length propor- 
tioned to, the extent of the ground that is to be im- 
proved ; thefe beds they cover with ftraw or f^tti as 
they can beft fpare, and having divided their pota- 
toes intj proper eyes for feed, the)' place thcnii re- 
gularly in rows, about a foot diflant from each other ; 
;and then with fpades made on purpofe, tfiey dig^up 
the alleys that divide the beds by Ihaping the fun^ 
into lurfs ; with thefe turfs they cover the potatoes 
in the beds, by turning tliemjike a pancake, flat iip- 
on them, in fuch a manner that' the fwart rf th6 al- 
. .ley meets the fiX^rt.of the bed, and the ftfaw or fern 
- with the feed potatoes lie fpread between them. Over 
this with a fliovel they throw the crumbs from the 
a^ley which clofes up die feams, a:d having trimmed 

up 
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^p the fides, narrowing the bed a little towards the 
tpp^ proceed ia the fan^e manner to another bed; 
and fo on till the whole planta:tion i^ completed. 

.This work is generally b^un towards the latter end 

.^rMarch, or as foon after ks the weather will permit^ 

zod continued wijthqpt intermiflion till the beds have 

ir^celved their l^s arid drefling ; t\?l^o meni generally 

jdp this w^rk in partnerfhip; and by the time the 

beds have all been covered, as lias already been de- 

fcribeid, thofe that were firft covered will be ready to 

put. forth weeds ;, to thefe then the men returti, aiid 

.placing themfelve^ ^ with their fpadeS one oppofite to 

the other, they dig a fecondJpit our of the alleys, 

.throwing ^:he mould over the beds fb dexteroufly, sis 

^ jufl: to meet in the middle ; and then, if any hollow 

^. places appear, they level them with the crumbs frorti , 

^the alley, and after raking the bed fmooth, they 

proceed %s before, In this manner it is pleafant to 

. fee with what neatnefe both the tops of the beds and 

. jhe bottoms of the alleys lie, when the whde of this 

. pperatioQ i§ perfbmijed, 

,; . Tq thefe plantations little more is neceflary to be 

. dcMie, till the potatoes are ready for dlggir^ ; by 

which time^the afiies of the confumed heatn Kaving 

diffolvecj the dry ftraw or fern, and deftroyed the 

col^efion of the two furfaces, the whole, by means of 

jh^ putrid fermentation of the different fubftances, is 

Incorporated into one n^afs, and the earth in turning 

up to uncover die potatoe?, rifes rich ^nd mellow^ 

and fit to receive any crqp of corn that the xrlimate 

. win ripen and bring to perfe<3:ion. Th^ pqtatoes ij) 

the mean time, warmed by the inteftine heat of the 

fermenting bodies, and nourilhed by the moifture, 

come forth in clutters ; and it is wonderful to fee in 

. that cold climate, what fiidden improvement is pro- 

.j^vj[ce4 by this fimple management. The ground in 
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getting the potatoes is returned to the all^ys^ aa4 H 
again levelled and fitted for the plough. 
- Another way they have in that countr}^ of plantiM 
potatoes where the land is already cultivated, and 
•that is, by trenching, which is done in this n^.'nner. 
One man digs a trench, nbout eighteen indu ^ wide^ 
and eight or nine inches deep, and clears ihe Ciuca 
out before him ; ano:her clears out the cruni^s, aiid 
while he is lb doing, the ni*ft man returns Ixhlnd, 
and fkims the weeds from the beds, and rhrov/s «:het^ 
with fome frefh /em into the bottom uf the trench ; 
by which time the fecond man having finqpthed o\it 
the crumbs all along, rcuirns to the head of th^ 
trench, and with his Ihovel covers the weed3 and the^ 
fern about three inches deep ; and having the pre- 
pared feed ready, drops one or two eyes m a place, 
all along the trench, at about a foot, or fifteen inches 
apart ; and then the firft man filL up the trench, 
and levels it. In this manner they proceed till the 
whole plot is planted. This too, like the former, 
products a gre.it increafe, and prepares the ground 
iutScicnrlv f^r a fiicceeding crop of corn ; but more 
artcntlon Is re- jiiired in this method in order to keep 
down the weeds, than in the former ; yet no part 
of hufcandrv rewinds the labour more liberally than 
the careful cultivation cf potatoes. 

In Ireland this culmre is much better underftood, 
and confequently more generally dcxteroufly and per- 
fomicd than in Scotlond, or any other part of the 
known world. There they fow potatoes after the 
plough, thvi: plowm.an letting the fet drop in as he. 
goes along ; and the harrow htted to tlie fame plough,, 
following him clofe behind, covers them in. Over 
all they Ly dung, letting it frequently lie uncovered 
till the moifture is either walhed into the ground by 
ihe rains, or exhaled by the power of the fun. 
*'•*-'' . > . From. 
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' fffdin this id^ of (Jropplng the pdfatDejf after ther 
plough, Mr. Randal^ an ingenious tnechkiiic at 
HeaSi in Yorkihire^ cpnftrudted a drilVplough for 
planting potatoes^ and wrote largely on the advah- 
tagds or their culture iil common fields. He fecoiii'- 
inended them as an excellent food for hogs ; and it 
is ceitain that hogs are very fond of them, and 
turned into a field where they ^ow without Wring- 
ing, will rout them up, and clear the ground betret 
than the raoft careful labourer. According to this 
getitleman's pradtioe^ the potatoes are to be planted 
whole; the middling fee are to be felefted ; the 
rdtvs are to be ranged at three feet diftatice j and the 
jboe-plough is to be ixitroduced to loo|en the earth, 
land to keep it clean. 

It were protraftlng this afticle to an unneceffjity 
length, to recite all the methods in ufe in Ireland for 
raifing potatoes ; let it iRiffice to fay, that in general 
they bcftow much pains in bringing their potatde 
grounds into good ttlth ; tli^t they generally farid 
(a praS:ice not much known in England) or ma- 
nure before planting ; and that the moft common 
way of planting among the poorer Ibrt i^ by dilb- 
Wmg. ' .. ' 

In Lancafliire, wheaie th^ culture of potatoes xtt 
the open field firft came into prad:ice in Elngland^ they 
ivere 'more curiou3 than in Ipland ; there they raifed 
their ground into little hillocks, not unlike dur h<ip 
hills ; and having prepared the feed, and fori'ri^ ^ 
bafe, about fix inches above the ordinary level, they 
.^ated thnee or four eyes in every hill, whofe diamer 
ter iheafured about three feet. I'hefe they covere^d 
lightly at firft with long dung, fern, or any kind of 
warm manure ; and when the plants began to fprout, 
they kept moulding up the hills, ib as not to retar4 ' 
the plants from rifing, but to chcak the weeds as 
j%ft as thf y appeared, l^his they continued to do 
" ^' ' ■ ■ . • "as 
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ras oftfn as the weeds fpring tip, ^11 the WllMva^ 9 
cdjfidenibleJicight ; aiid ir was furprifing to fej^ whap 
• a (juiiitity ot jiotatoes one of thofe hills produced. 
. ThepGva:<jcr e^mcTally planted in this tpanper were 
. the Iilia ?i:rpie, which brihgi'the moft torirajrl of 
. all the icts, they began to Ag'therri up in ^'guft, 
■ and Ibwal wheat dired^ly upon omce plowing. This 
jnethoU, however, has riirice ghen way to k more 



poor labourers in imail patches, it is treiich(jd'\n the 
cxjjinion manner ot trei^ching, fprae light drbffii^ 

-^pL^I^a underneirb'witha thiri coat of mould o?ycf it; 

^^andjjhcn the fctts are placed, at regular diltancesi 

; about. 1 2 inches a^pait, and the earth lightly jSlied in 

's to coyer them- 

In wheat lands, the ftubble ferves for an under 

' dreifirg, and being carefully beded, by its fOttmg 

r in tlie winter, it lightens the fdil, and prep^resfit 
againft the Ipring for the reception of the fetts ; 

. which are then planted in regulaf lines, by tnaking 
a fhiilow furrow, after the ground has Jjeeli well 
dug, aiid placing the fetts by hand, or having drained 
a line, they plant them with a dibble in the fame 

^^ manner, p.s in other counties they plant begins. 

\ For this purpofe large triadts are divided into finall 
patches, aril lett out to day labourers at a great 
price, .\ho having difcoVered an early fpeciej, ob« 
tain two crops a year. 

This fpccies, I am informed, ^are highly valued, 
and may be lubftiuited infte^d of rye in* ordinary 
brjad. The bread is readily prepr.red, and is m/iyi& 
and more wholefome than tHfet which is made of a 
mixture of wheat and ryel Of" this difcovery the 
poor may avail themfelves in time of dearth. 

In 
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- ,. Jn.ptl^eFplapes,, particularly ^feMit StFatftnrd, it is, 
' ^Kjnmiup . for iWm tq let c^aia portions of land 
'ipj^cir labourer^ to drefe^ cleanfe, and 

!pj(aut.vp9tatoes during the fummqr, and to dear the 
grpund by a, cet]tem tjime in tb^e fatn^ fnanner as la- 
^bpurers do witlj r^^pe& to carrots about Guildfc^d^ 
'and nearly upon the .fexpc conditions* This prepares 
jbe jand for cora,:aud generally . faking ia'good 
, cxop.fucceeds, . . ^ -i^v 

J/, Une. inconvepiepce :ind^> feen^s:^ to attend ^ . 
^pxaAice of following potatoes by ^hi^t, and that is', . 
.;in Jeafons like- the prefew [1770] when rains pre- 
J,yailf the lands cannot be plowed in time, after €iear- 
'ing the potatoes from the ground, and the Ivwine 
miift conl^quently be retarded till the fpritig, b\a 
' wlieth^r that* ipay or may not be to th^ farmer's loi^ 
will depend upon the weather. I am told mat one 
of thofe potatoe farmers fowed 1 00 i acres of fpring 
wheat lall feafon, and befides recovering the 50L 
premium giyen by tbf Socjety of Arts, reaped a xnoft 
plentiful crop/ , 

' A gentleman in my neighbourhood being defiroui 
' of planting lucern, prepared a fmall field for that 
purpofe by a fumnier fallow, and a good dreffing. In 
fhe fpring he employed his gardner, with the aflift- 
ance of a fufficientriiumber of labourers to trench it 
in the ufual manner ;; but ^very alternatef trench he 
caufed to be bottomed by the mow}ngs of bis walks, 
and a flight fpit o{ the upper earth being thrown up- 
on the mowings, cuttings of potatoes 18 inches a- 
. .patt wete dropt upon the mol(|, the trenching went 
on, and the whole field of about two acres was plant- 
;^ cd in this alte^rnate manner, fern fupplying the want 
of mowings when l^s ftore of that was exhaufted. 
This was in March, and about the beginning of 
' April the trenching being completed, the lucern was 
drilled upon the intermediate fpaces. It fuccecdeci 
to his wifli, and at the feafon for getting the potatoes, 

when 
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when thev came to d^ between the tows of lucfem^ 
the fizc of the nxj'-s is hardly to be credited ; many 
Angle potatoes weighed from one to two pounds, and 
fonie weighed even more, fuch potatoes I never be- 
held. Thev were of the common Lancafliire kind, 
cat fweet, firm, and mealy ; and aH who faw thetn 
were aftoniihcd at their fi/e. 

The lucern by digging up the potattoes was ad- 
mlriblv revived, the rich mold that covered the po- 
iBtoCi was igain brought up tjthe furface,'and the 
foil which uefore was but mdiiferent, was by this 
culture vcr\^ much improved. The lucern has thri- 
vea M'ell thas fuccecding fummer. How it may fare 
ieiwfeer cannot yet be forefeen. This is only the 
fccond winrcr, the experiment being made in the be- 
ginning of 1768, and the potatoes gatiieied about 
the Michaelmas following. \ 

It is certainly a miftake that potatoes w81 not 
thrive tA^^o years fuccefliveiy on the fame ground : I 
rather believe that were they to be continued accord: 
ing to the drill huibandry, they would every year in- 
creafc in number, tho' perhaj>s they might not en- 
large proportionaWy in fize. I have continued them 
three years in my gaixleii upon the fame fpot v/ithout 
dunging and find no dimunition of fizable roots tho* 
a very confidcrable increafe of fmall ones. This liiay 
be owing to a number of feedlings efcaping the no- 
tice of the gardner in digging ; thefe feecffings fill the 
ground with fmall roots, but do not feem to retard 
the growth of the roots proceeding ftiom full-grown 
plants. From this obfei-vation I think it clear that 
planting fmall potatoes for feed, is a wrong practice ; 
and I have my objcfttons againft planting large po- 
tatoes whole, the chief of vA^ichi are that fo many 
firings fpringing from one centre, are apt to interfcQ: 
and cntanp;le one another: and that tho* thev do 
Ipread in levcral directions, by which they may be 
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foppoGjd to collect their noviriftimcnt with tolerable 
facUity, yet they certainly cannot fo regularly (fifpofib 
of jtheiiifelves, but th^t in many places they muft rofer 
one another. 

'f he potatoe is not a native of this climatCj^ tho' qp 
plant thrives better in it. It is fiid to have beoi 
brought into thefe kingdoms by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and firil planted at Cork in Ireland, where dicy 
bo^edl and eat the apples before they difcovere^ the : 
nutritious quality of the roots. Mr. Miller has men- -i 
tioned two varieties only, but Mr. Maxwell of Ark- 
land in Scotland has particularly diftinguifiied fix ; 
the iong red'y the round red^ the long white y the 
round white ^ or Spanifli ; the bluei the leather aoat \ . 
and the Iriih purple that ripens a month fooner than 
the reft, tho* planted about the fame time. The 
round red is that commonly planted in Lancafliirc, 
and from thence tranfplanted about London ; but it 
is remarkable that if the feed is not changed, they 
degenerate into a paler red, gradually tending to 
white, become more and more moift, and at length 
waxy, a property that wholly difqualifies them for 
bread", to the augmentation <rf" which the dry mealy 
fort in de^ times make a very palatable and whoi- 
Ipme addition. 

Some, Mr. Miller fays, propagate them from feed, . 
by which jthey forward jtheir growth lb much as to 
have them two months afta: |>lant ing. That feed is 
the moft natural way of propagating aii plants can- 
not be denied, but if it be the readieil: wa\' of pro- 
pagating potatoes, potatoes muft in this refpe<5t dif- 
fer from other plants ; for where roots or fetts can 
be made to anfwer the fame intention, the growth is 
geneirally forwarded thereby in a very conliderable 



degree. 
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The moment when this aiticle was preparing for 
Ae prefty I leamt the true method of faifing pota^ 
toes from leed, as it k now pradiied in the ndg^ 
bourhood of Chefter. 

It fceiTied to me very extraoidinan^, that ndfiiig 
potatoes from f<^, fhould be ii readier means^ pRy- 
curii^ them early; than propagating them from ttjttsj 
but the wonder will ceafe, when the reader is intbrnih 
cd that it is rhr-ce years before thb is accomplifhed^i 

The firft year, (the planter having provkfeid hinj- 
fclf with ripe feeds the preceeding autumn) tfaofe 
icedSy (or a^>IeSs in which many feeds are iaduded^) 
are planted under warm hedges about the ufual tioie 
rf planting the common potatoes. During the fiim- 
|Der the plants rifmg firom thde feeds 2S€ wdl hoed, 
and carefully weeded ; and about the latter^end ^f 
September the ground is dug, the young feedlidgs g^- 
diered, the earth about them juft rubbed of^. the 
firings to which they adhere ieparated, and .the little 
knobs which at firit are no bigger than h<»ie*beaiBj( 
laid up in land, and there preferved dunBg^the 
winter. .... 

The following fpring, tbefe (eedling^ are plantied 
jo the fame manner as the apples were phmed the 
year before, only in greater numbers ; the ground on 
which thefe are planted is always prepared on pur- 
poTe by a proper dreffing and winter fallow ; and 
when the feafon arrives, drills are made, and thofe 
fcedlings dropped into them at two or three inches 
diftarxe from one another. Thefe plantations are ai- 
Vrays well hoed, weeded, and clcanfed; and alxait; die 
latter end of Augufl: are dug, and the potatoes' taken 
•'ifrp, managed . cxadly like the feediings; aivd carc- 
t'ully prefer\-ed till the next feafon for planting. 

The tliird fpring they begin to plant the iecoqd 
^-ears potatots, the fize of which is encreafed to that 
of a walnut. This they do as foon after Candelfinas 
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^astije wfeifctlier will permit. Their method \%^ ^ VE^p^ 
^ilb a kind of Ihovel firft makes a^^^lpw txei,ich^ 
into whicli a boy or girl that follows ^ man drops 
the feedlings at about foyr or five inches each fifom 
i;he other, and when om row is jthus planted,. |bf 
man, in returning, throws the earthvof the ^^oaol 
trench into. the firft, which fills it, and ^vers tihc 
feed ; in this manner thbey proceed, till, the^whcfc 
plantation is completed; ,whca that is 4p^» ^^c>me 
long dung is fpread akmg the rows^.^^nd potl^i^ 
mcMre is necefifary till the .weeds begin to appear i;ank; 
^ foon as thatj^{^j)s, the man with htsinftru- 
taeht: pares, off the weeds between the rows, ^nd 1^^ 
Iv; thrtfws the earth that he takes off in pari^ ovfsr 
this rifing potatoes, which covers the dung, ana npu- 
riflies the plants^ Two or three hoeings /c£ • tl|^ 
Jiind generally completes the proceefe^^fi3f befacD 
midfummer ^e pot^tpes thus manured ^^e full ripe, 
and a iet (^ handiare always kept in ^^eadine^ to 
dig them up, and plant others in t)]i^ir room, whid^ 
they do by dibbling without any other preparatioa. 
In this manner they piiocijre.two crops a-y^ar^ 

For the early potatoes, there is always^.a ,great 4c- 

n^nd. They fell them by the hundred to peribns 

who ihip them off, and make confidqi able advantage 

.- by that traffic They do. Jtot grow. 1^^^^ but th^ 

. are very delicious. ;/ = . { -^^ 

The .Potatoes that follow this ; eariy crop, grow 
:to a very large fize ; they are, ready tp gather about 
AU-Hollantide, when they are fucceededby Ivheat^ 
the lowing of which is frequently deferred till fpring; 
notw^t^flanding which ^ey have generally heavy 
o-ops. 
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C H A P. XIII. 

0/ Cldveh 

CLOVER is tnii fccond great addition which his 
been made to the treawres of hulbandry with- 
in the Ihort period of an hundred years; I hire a 
book before me printed fo late as the l^^dtting ctf 
the prefent century, of no fmall repute at the tiriid 
that it was ^^^ritten> a paffage or two from whidi 
will now be accounted a great curiofity. Thfe writer 
admits that lands which this year may not be w<xth 
five Ihillings an acre, may the next by fowit^ dover^ 
or St* Foin be worth thhiy Ihillingi ; ** but why^ 
** fays he, muft the antient nindamental coarfe whidi 
** has been found profitable and ufeful for fi> ttianf 
ages be expelled to make way for thefe outkrtdifli- 
ulurpers, which, tlio* on account of their novelty^ 
they may have their admirers, will yet be fouad 
in the clofe to be o( mifchievous confc((uente ta the 
public, for tho* by means of thefc foreign intrude 
crs, more com and cattle may be raifed than other- 
wife would be, yet Hill this is no benefit to the 
public, when the abundance and plenty fliall be 
found to lower the price, for every one knows 
** that it is more profit to have one bufhel of com' 
" which Ihall bring him five fliilliagS) than to fell 
*^ two buflicls of the lame grain tor fix ; becaufe 
** when things are dear, the returns arc made with' 
*' lefs expcnce/* 

It would 'be diflicult I believe to perfuade men at" 
pi^fcnt that plenty <3: corn ani cattle couM be of 
mifchievous confequence to the public, or that the 
writer who advanced fo firange a problem could be 
in earneft in what he faidi It is fuffic'ent for my 
prefent purj^ofc, that he cdmits that thefe /(^rrig-if /»- 
nudtin n.iv'j a tendency to make com and cattle 

I lehty ; 
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J)ieil(ty ;. and as it is now near feventy years fince this 
book was written, ^nd that plenty which he foretold 
has yet been of no mifchievous conjequence to the 
public, let us hope that the evil day is ftill at a much ' 
greater, diftance,; and that the plentiful produiftion? 
'<)f dcrf^ and St. Foin, will only fo fat operate as to 
•keep, pom and cattle from riling to that enormous 
price at whjch the ableft writers of the prefent times 
•li»c pofitively predifted they wouH arrive and con- 
tinue. 

Mr* Tull was no friend to clover; be calls it a 
foul feed for horfes ; fpeaks of it as hurtful to corn 
md cattle, and at bcft but a precarious dependence 
for the farmer. Sir Richard Wefton, who wrot^ a-* 
Jbput a century before Mr- Tull^ extoUs it as much 
beyond the truth, as Mr. Tull depriciates it. Thefc 
g^tlemen both wrote their real fentiments ; but thcit 
)ocal circumftances differed ; Sir Richard lived in a 
deep moift country which clover loves, and Mr. Tull 
on a light chalky dry foil better adapted for the cul- 
ture of* St. Fdn ; and hence arofe the contrariet}\ 

The only material objeftion to clover, is that pf. 
hovingy as it is called, or fwelling of neat cattle^ which 
It is very apt to do when it is young, if great care is 
not taken when they are firft turned into it in the 
fpring; but as this quality is now univcrfaUy known, 
inoft farmers watch their cattle for the firft four or 
five days, after which, it feldom happens that any ^ 
hurt eniues. 

The other objections which Mr. Tull urges, hard-* 
ly deferve an anlvver. So far from being a foul feed 
for faprfes, that it will keep them in heart without 
corn, in circumftances in which the fame horfes with 
the ordinary hay about London would grow lean ; 
ihd as to its failure, on which Mr. Tull grounds his 
dierge of a precarious dependance, it is in that re- 
^d: like every other crop the farmer has to do with^. 
feable.to accidents. 

St. 
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Sr. Tain h undoubt)cdW 4 more bffira^ crop, aiicf 
for hcriea, perbaps, a ft?.! rnowbcaxty food; but it 
is by no means k> nounihin^ for cows, nor do« it 
brcdiice milk like clover, ^cfh thcfe pkncs arr, ' 
lio'^ever, great improvements, and as ther rcqiMtJ- 
ififterent foils, and ccnfequently fijmewhaf dimrMt 
cultvire, ^hey may both be cultivated td,great «dvan-^ ' 
tage in different fituarions. 

The land that I oocupr, is vefr improper for 6t* 
Fein, becaufe as a practical farmer ia^-s, // h mt^ - 
rictijly kn§wi$ /# rifufe all ftiffy 'oteiy rr f^ tmrtbs ;. 
but I have no realbn to compfem of nrrtwpfi?^' 
do\er ; and I am perfwaded, that for great cattk tW - 
hay made of it is a mofl excellent food, and for flieep ' 
and lambs, nothing upon earth can exceed the )'oung" 
fprouts. I therefore recommend it from experience, ■ 
in preference to bumet, or any of the lately extolkd 
graiies, which from the trials that I have made of 
tbem^ u^re there no other ohjedions to them, aie 
more choice with regard to foil than clover^ 

It is the great excellence of clover, that it will* 
thrive in almoft any foil ; and this is a quality with- * 
ciut which none of the cultivated grafles can be feid 
to be a general improvement, Lucern on this ac* 
count will never become a general improvement id 
England, becaufe I am certain, whatever others may 
have faid of it, that it will never thrive well but up- 
on deep rich moift ground ; rich meadow fuits it 
beft, and that whenever an attempt is made to force- 
it in ground that is not rich, the expence cf weed- 
ing, hoeing, cutting, and drefBng, will exceed the 
profits arifing from it. Where it will grow as otfer 
grafles do, it is a mofl Valuable improvement, as 
Ihall be fhewn more at large when I ccHiie to Ipeak 
of that particular plant. 

Clover, which is the fubjeft of this chapter, (I 
mean the broad, of which there needs no defcrip- 

tion) 



tiofli) r^irfefr.jBQ: piaiticular cidture > the fafticf pre- 
pffa5ikp';t^.»t^ i^ .p?ii^,fo^ wheat, vJwJey? oats, or; 
ev^ivbcen^ or pea% ^fves for ctover^ for among all^ 
thdi^y clover ha^ bjei?a fown*. What mqvires xhf^^ 
gjcajtsfl: attendonyhia. the, fad ; ai)d I mp^^pt to fufi-J 
jiei^.tiwt tp bad,.foe(i^. and to ^the .deAruttive fly, 
th^ . 0>ifi;:aniagesi jiibatwbfappea. to./ clover are chkily^ 
owing; . ,•/-. *■•■•• ■ .^ 

JMpft : people clfHife -pew feed, ibecgttfe'i* tooks 
Iprtfi^ and lively. . .QJi4 .' f€«d : contr^s . a ^ot^nnefe. 
ano^<kadi>ers whi^h farmers are. apt t^ «liAike ;. buts 
I ani pofitive,. that th^. feed of a good year vvhen the/ 
clever f has beeii well ripeiaied and threfhed dry, 1$: 
niuch better the idcond^ nay the . thii^ year^ (haAif. 
feed of a,<x))d dripping, fuouner aod .wet autumn i$^ 
the 6ffl:» . «: • ^i 

^ I am not clear,, that the^ bright^A^ feed^ in wHicK 
the ydlpw predominates^ \% the b^, beqaufe tl^re is- 
re^on to doubt whether the yellow are fufikiently .. 
ripened to vegetate gei^ntlly, ixA whether it be not 
to .the brown only that wis jowe our crop-; not diat 
I believe the yellow hy becoming brown with.age^- 
becomes , xBore . prol^c, but thar the well ripened 
brpwn feeds of good years, being nacu!?iUy brown^ 
vegetate more ftrongly* • 

Viif .vegetating gieuieraily, I do not mean, that ^ 
or^ yellow feed will viegetate ; but that the greateft 
p$rt cf them do not, or if. they, do, do not produce 
vigorous plants.. I am fure all of them do not, and 
I could wiih that others would make trials as well as ^ 
myfejfy to determine this matter with greater nicety^ .. 
Giover, where it takes, always comes up abundant- 
ly too thick, a quart of good feed, theretbrc, inftead 
'of four,, ibwn upon..an acre by a good feedlman, is 
fully iiifficient. Were the feeds contained in that 
meaflire to be numbeced 6ut Singly, they would 
plaat a fidd of twenty acres ^ yet it is furprifing^ 

U that 
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that four quarts are cx>mmonly fown, and fometiine^ 
mere. And though it frequently happens that the 
plr.nts come up in patches, and that many bard 
places arc fcen when the plants are young, yet when 
riiey come to fprcad, all thofe bare places are iillcd'" 
up and appear thick, which one would think would 
convince the hufbandman, that he needs not be lb ' 
foilicitous to throw away his feed, efpecially when he 
buvs it, as he fometimes does, at a dear rafe. 

The heft time tor lowing clover among barley, is, 
about the latter end of April, if the barley be then 
in blade ; if it be not, the beginning of May will be 
time enough ; it is by fowing clover too foon that- 
the injun^ to the barley can happen ; for Jet the fea* 
fon be ever lb wet, the clover will not rife after this 
time, to a height to hurt the corn, nor will its tender 
fibres, were they not to defcend below thofe of die 
barley, coUcdt fo vigouroully as to rob the corn of 
its nourifliment. 

My method is, when the green blades of barky 
have juft covered the ground, to fow the clover, jlnd" 
to harrow it in dry. When rain comes it foon Ve- 
getates, if the land is in heart ; if it is not, it is foUy 
to fow feeds; as I myfelf have experienced* * 

It is the cuftom with fome good farmers in ther 
vale, as Mr. Ellis has obfer\^ed, to fow their clover 
upon their wheat ifteaches in February, and perhaps 
it may be the moll eligible method upon flrong land, 
for then the ground being mellowed by the winter 
frofts, is generally in the fineft order to receive the 
feeds ; add to this, that if the weather is fine, the 
clover will get forward before the fly has ftrength to 
confurne it, and if it fliould afterwards fuffer by the 
fe^erity of the weather, the farmer will have rime to 
reftore it by another foxing ; I have this obfervation 
however to make, that if clover when it is fown thus 
foon, happens to fucceed, it is very apt to overtake 

the 
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the wheat, . and to rife with it. In like circum'. 
fiances I was obliged to mow a field of wheat abou?- 
three years ago, there* being as rich a crop of clover . 
among it all finely headed as could grow, and no ' 
reapers would undertake to reap the wheat at any 
priccj, both the wheat and the clover being nearly of . 
an equal height. 

Another inconvenience attends fbwing with wheat, 
and that is, if you delay fowing till the latter feafon 
to avoid the above inconvenience, your land is apC 
to be furface-bound, and if you fow under that ciir 
curnftance without harrowing, your clover will come 
up in patches fo unequally, that it is odds but that 
the whole muft again be ploughed up. 

It is befides a great difadvantage to fow in fleaches, 
becaufe what comes up in the furrows can never be 
mowed, and the furrows being a confiderable part of 
every field laid down in fteatches, the crop muft, 
proportionably to the fpace they occupy, be di- 
minilhed. 

Many good farmers fow clover with oats, which 
next to barley in ordinary foils, I account the beft , 
courfe ; in that cafe the oats and the clover, contrary 
to the pradtice with barley, fliould be fowed nearly * 
at the fame time ; otherwile^the oats will be apt to 
check the clover, elpecially if they happen, to prove 
a full crop. 

On the hills where the land is apt to be ftoney, 
gravelly, fandy, or chalky, St. Foin is moft undoubt- 
edly preferable to clover ; for clover being a quick 
grower, requires a great deal of moifture, and as it 
lends down its roots but a moderate depth in the 
ground to coUedt it, when the weather proves dry. 
It muft ftarve for want of a fufEcient fypply. On the 
contrary, St. Foin affording but one crop inj^he fum- 
mer to the clover's two, lefs moifture is required ; 
and befides it fends down its roots to an incredible 

U 2 depth. 
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depth, \vhcnc\'er the fountains above withold their' 
aflSilancc, fo that St. Foin is never at a lols for rc- 
trcfhment in the recefles below. 

Next to the fcafon for fo'.ving, the time for cuttitqg 
of clover is the moll critical. If it ftands too long 
the fccond year before it is once cut, it is apt to 
fpend itlllf too much, and the fecond cut will be, 
hurt by it. If it is cut in rainy weather it lofes it^ 
colour, and will become mouldy. And indeed, if 
14 is n(;t (lacked or houfed perfectly dr)', it is gene- 
rally fpoilcd for fail, and it requires fiinie art to 
make it fit even for the farmer's own ufe ; tUs ait 
is mixing a handful of fait in a pail of water, and 
fprinkling the brine over the mufly clover with a 
holly-bum before it is prcfcntcd in the manger for 
the horfes to eat. With this additional relifli, the 
horfcs will prefer it to the bcft hay, and it does ncit 
fccm to fuffcr in fubftancc, bccaufe they will thrive 
with it as well as with the fwecteft. 

In citching weather, when clover is almoft made, it 
is a mod ruinous prad:ice to pile it up in cocks^ fof 
when a hafty fhower comes, it runs through the 
whole cock, and if this happens in the night, it 
will furcly make it mouldy. Clover fliould be >ind- 
rowcd like oats, turned like oats, and never fuHered 
to lie till it heats in any" one place. By this manage-^ 
nunit of keeping it cool and turning it caudoufly 
when a gleam of lunfhine dries die uncovered ground,^ 
clover may be prcfcrved without damage many days ; 
whereas by cocking it up, you may hurt it iil a* 
finglo night. It is equally pernicious to ftack it in 
rain\- wca!;iicr ; for wherever the rain lodges, there 
the clover will turn mouldy, not that it is in reality 
much the worfe, but yet it will be blown upon at 
market, and )()u niuft either fell it con(ideraoly im- 
ikv price, or lufier your own cattle to corifume it^ 
On i!ic contiary, if the uir proves dryy and the fun 
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powfirful when your clover is reacjy to cut, and you 
iiaye hands in plenty to mow, ti3rn,\and wind*-ro^^ 
it, you may in this cafe ftack it up, if it be thorough 
^QT^ja-S green as y<;m pleaife; for by laying bavins or 
jfi^w underneath, and running up a balket in the 
jniddle, which is now generally ip praftice, yoU 
will effeftually prevent its firinjg, arid by thatching aS 
jfypn^s your ripk is pulled ana fettled, you v/ill for- 
Cjfy 4t againft rain, and defy every injury to which it 
mi^ht otherwife be expofed from a change of wea- 
f hei;, * Clover Ihould ^e well covered with ftraw, 
the niomeot it is ricked ; for, contrary to common 
flieadow graft, rain paHes freely through its fub- 
jftance till jt is heated and well fettled. ' 
. Clover got up in this hafty manner, if no wet 
fipmes till after it has heated, will ciit green out of 
the rick two years ajfterwards, and one hundred of 
it, if fpent the firft year, will have as much nourifti- 
fnent as a hundred and a half put up in the ufual 
mannen - 

Sheep, when the fnow and froft fet inn feverely 
in the winter, will eat the very w;orft clover '; and 
j(bme people referye tl^eir cjamaged clover for that 
purpofc. 

,, Mapy farmers, after having fecured their firft crop, 
..cBuTe to let their fecond crop ffand for feed, and no- 
^ifeing pays fo well on fornje lutky occafions. It is, 
indeed, fpnjewhat hazardous, aOd thence accrues the 
prpfit. If the r^ns fet inn aboUt the time of ripen- 
ing, . br what is much the fame, the milb/ dews that 
pontjnue fonjetinies without intermtffion at this time 
/Qjf the year, it .is a chance if you can gather your 
. j^cd ; if there be drying winds and days of intcrmifr^ 
^on, and you induilriotifly improve thofc opportu- 
.fUties^ yQur diligence will be well rewarded by a 
double, (bmetimes a treble price to what feed is fold 
.j^tincpnimon. Thus lucky Incidents help to make 
. . fomc 
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fome poor men rich ; but on the other hand, if mif- 
can*i ^es ii -.^cn, the poor man is ftill made poorer 
by ruiminj; riliiues. 

The mcrhod of lavinn: clover feed is various in va- 
nous :;:accs ; fome attcr no ine;, colled the pbnfe 
inti) ""iria!! buntilcs like little nieaves, and dr}^ing thetn 
carvluliv, tlircih them in theilcld upon deaths con- 
trived for that purpole ; others again , after dr\nng, 
laid the clever home, and lod^rmrr ir in the barn, threlh 
it out when it bcft fuits their convenience, as they 
do other crops. Some who are airious in feeds, 
when they apprehend a fcarcity, feed the clover 
early in the fpring, and the.; fuffcr it to remain for 
feed, b\' which they run iefs hazard of a crop, ^s it 
ripens before the dews come on, and while the fiin 
has yet power to harden' the hulks and make the 
feeds more jKrfed:. The hufks are then more ready 
ro ihed their feeds than when deterred to the latter 
fcalbn. This, perhaps, may be a good way of gettirig 
the fevd ; but I prefer for my own ufe referving a 
parch untouched till the feed is ripe, and then there 
is no danj^er of finding a dry time to gather it. 
When the feed is threfhed out, if the ftrawis flacked 
dr}", it will make excellent fodder in the winter for 
covv s or Ihecp. 

Mr. Miller advifes to fow clover in Auguft, but 
waving one great objed:ion to this pradtice which 
that gentleman might not forefee ; (namely, that 
land^ in tilth to receive clover at that time, muft be 
in condition like wife to receive wheat, and few far- 
mers, I believe, will give up their wheat crop, for 
a crop of clover, ) there is another of much greater 
force, and that is, that he feems to be miftaken in 
the application of his own principle, thejufticeof 
which I am ready enough to acknowledge in plants 
that are natives of any country, or that are naturalized 
to the climate ; viz. that the proper time of sowing 
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is \tbe precife time of seeding. Wheat, the mofl; 
valuable grain we cultivate, is a proof in favour of 
this obfervation* But it is not clear to me, that 
AvJguft is the prosper tuii<; for clover to flied \t% feed, 
though long habit has appropriated that feafoi) to 
that purpofe. 

Were the rule to be ftriftly followed in the cafe 
bj^fpre us, the latter ^d of Miay, or the beginning 
of June, would be the proper feafon for fowing do- 
y^r ; and were the clover to be fown at that feafon ^ 
the latter end of May, or the beginnii^ of June fol- 
lowing, would be the time that the firft crop of clover 
would perfed: its feed. Whereas, when it is delayed 
to AygulJ, as Mr- Miller direds, the feafon is then 
elapfed for the clover to gather ftrength to refift the 
winter's chill, and inftead of perfefting its feeds in 
its natural courfe, by that ill-judged delay, it never, 
properly fpeaking, perfects them at all ; for as I 
have elfewhere obferved, there is a time allotted by 
the Great Author of Nature for every thing to follow 
its couffe, and when that order is dcpartod from, a[ 
degeneracy enfiies 

If Mr. Miller's obfervation be founded in nature, 
as I fee no reafon to doubt that it is, it will follow 
th^t barlpy, and oats, and peafe, and beans, and the 
whole tribes of v^etable3 that pierfedt their feeds ia 
the lummer and in the autumn, Ihould all be fowed 
or planted in the fummer or the autunin, according 
to their refpe<3:iv^ times of ripening ; yet the univer- 
fal pr^iSice of all age^ and all countries is againft 
this hypothefis. 

For the credit the^irefore of Englifli authors, as all 
oi us feem to be involved in the general ccnfure of ad- 
vancing this dodtrine, diis matter fliould be fet in a 
clear light. 

The Rev. Mr. Dickfon, a writer upon Ruftics of 

pp mean account in a neighbouring kingdom, in a 
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k chr.ptcr upon ctovet, i>feretript6nly affeitsi '^-tti'*! 
<' nlmoft all the Englllh autffors/tfiat treat ic^*«s 
*^ fubjeft, recommend the aatumn as the *J>ijjqHt 
^* fe^on for fowiiig it ;*' andadds, thtit :^' riSejr-«rfe 
^* Yjcxy pofitire, and complain mtich 6f die igjlrttotee 
•* and obftinacy of the farmers in contkHilng Ae'(i!ii . 
*-^ cuftom." 

That Mr. Miller doeis this, I readily jgrant,Un4 
perhaps fonie otheijs after Mr. Miller, btit that miy 
praA^jpl Engliih former e^r recommended this 
pradice, I very much doubt. Mr. Dickfoh*§ ;iflfer- 
tion is therefore much too general, aniffiWOla be 
cautiouily regarded. Mr. Miller calls himfelf a Bb- 
tanift, and writes profeffedly for the ihftniSion of 
gardeners ; when he treats of forming it is collate- 
.rally, and his authority, though, perhaps j of much 
weight in the road of his profeflionj fhould bewail 
confidered before it is admitted in a profeffion he does 
new: pretend to underftand. 

' Thofe who relying upon Mr. Miller's pofittve ^- 
redtions have fowed their" clover in autiimn,' haVe 
met with the fame difappointment in England/ as Mr. 
' Dickfon fays tholS who have tried the feme pradice 
in Scotland have complained of. But from my own 
experience I can aver, that cldvef fowed the' latter 
end of May in a fuitable foil, if not fed'6fF iftdif^ 
cretcly in the winter, will be ready to feed about the 
' fame time the year following. It is, however, very* 
hazardous to fow it about that time, becaufeofthe 
fly ; and when it is fown, i good quantity rf^uick 
lime fhould, in a-day or two after, be fowtt ove^ it. 
By a goiod quantity, I mean aboiit ten bulhels to 
'-^n acre. ' • • • 

By this management, I do believe that clofver 
might be made to produce four crops as well as^ two, 
is the firft introducers of it have aflcrt-ed, that is, 
]ty fowlng it alone upon a clean well prepared tilth 
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M> June, it wQUld ibe ftt tp cixt by dje latter, end of 
^1^ foUowing. .May, acid agaiu. ii^ AugMftr It ^'^Y 
^i?.ibe fed off the ioUawing winter,, . ^^ in jjie luc- 
j^©bding fuiniper^; it m^f^ perhapS;^ :yield om fuU crop 
^ jbay.and one of feeds, after .whic^ it niaj: be 
plowed up for wheaf^^d I^niake not the leaft doubt 
but the wheat will be good. 
./ .Though I do not recoaunend thisjpraftiee tQ 
-^qrs, but only throw it out by way of^grpund for 
lejcperiment, J Ihall, moft certainly try it myielf if 
health rennains. r - '". 

Though the effects of clover * ar^, as I have al- 
ready obTeryed,. generally known and guarded againft 
by all who turn horned cattle into it. in the fpring, 
yet as an accident may happen, it is good to be pre- 
pared with a remedy. This I find circuniftantially 
related in the Mufeum Ruflticum, a work in which 
many exceUent obfervations abound^ and, therefore, 
fliall omit no part that is effential t» the cure. ♦The 
gentleman, who relates the cafe, had a (leer fb fwel- 
Jed that he muft have died, if a remedy had not been 
iuftantly applied* W^ing about proved ineffec- 
tual ; incifion was therefore the laft relburce. The 
fwellins: he obferved was moll remarkable between 
the ribs and the pin-bone on the near fide ; he gave 
the farrier a thin incifion knife, round pointed, and 
made him cut through the hide ai^(/Uf an inch Jong 
downwards, nearly in the rtiiddle between the ribs 
and the loin bone; and then caufed him to make 
another incifion into the cavity of the belly, but 
cautioufly, fo as not to wound the inteflines ; this 
doae> though the orifice was no bigger than a pea, 
the wind rulhed out violently, and the fv/elling abated 
1^ degrees ; a needle was then pafled through the 
wound in the hide, and the thread tied tight, after 
which the bcaft was houfed ; next day he eat fomc 
oats and hay, and in a week the wound was healed, 
and he was turned out with other cattle. 

Anotlicr 
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Another method, which I have been told, is equal"* 
ly effedual and more iafe ; and that is, by empt^ ing 
^ the inteftines with the hand, as is fomctimes prac* 
tikd upon horils, and which all farriers, and moft 
fanners know. A youth with a moderate hand, by 
barcing his ann to the fhoulder, will foon empty a 
bcaia's belly- 
Prevention, however, is better than cure ; cattle 
ibould never be put into clover while the dew is up- 
on the grais till fealbned to it, nor fuffered to re- 
main above an hour or two in a-day, and that too 
when their bellies are filled before, nor fhould they be 
foffered to ftay in it in the time of rain, nor while 
the clover continues wet ; thefe precautions obferved 
Ibr four or five days, will prevent accidents of this 
kind, at leaft, from proving fatal. Some cattle, in-: 
deed, are more fubjeft to be afFeded than others, 
and upon thofc an eye Ihould frequently be caft. ' It 
is remarkable tliat horfes are never fubjedl to this difp 
order* : 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of White 6r Dutch Clover. 

THE White or Dutch Clover, is of late among 
farmers become an article of general, cultiva- 
tion. The Honorable Society of Arts at firft found 
it neceliary to revivt^ the culture of this plant by ^ 
premium of 20 1. for fowing the greateft quantity^ 
and another premium of the farne value for faving 
the grcatefl: quantity of the feed ; but thefe premium^ 
have fince been difcontinued, becaufe farmers are 
now fenfiblc of its excellency, and want no farther 
encouragement to incite them to extend the cultiva-^ 
lion of ir. 

Why 
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Why It has acquired the name of Dutch Clover, 
I brieve no good reafon can be afligned. The 
Dutch indeed, or rather the Flemings teem to have 
been before-hand with us in difcovering the fuperior 
excellency of it to other grafs, and have by that pri- 
ority drawn large fums annually from this country 
for the feed of it ; for though it is but lately that far- 
mers here have begun to value it, yet it has long 
been purchafed by gentlemen for fonning lawns, grafs- 
platts, walks, and other decorations, where turfing 
was either too expenfive or wholly impradticable* 

It is now, however, difcovered to be a native of 
this country, and I myfelf have three acres of it, 
which are conftantly fed, and in one fummer main^ 
tained 14 porkers and two fows, four cows, and oc- 
cafionally fix horfes, with only the addition of an ad- 
joining orchard, and about two acres and a half rf 
pafture befides. 

This field fix years ago bore a crop of wheat, but 
was afterwards neglefted, as being by its nearnefs to 
the houfe liable to the ravages of poultry and other 
cafualties. 

The following year, though no care was taken of 
it, I was agreeably furprized to find it covered with 
a fine flouriftiing grafs which came naturally, and 
which upon comparifon, I foon difcovered to be the 
true white clover, for the cultivation of which the 
Society had juft offered their firfl: premium. 

Although I had that fummer intended to fallow 
this inclofure, with a view of laying it down wltb 
grafs-feeds, in the ufual manner, the fpring following, 
yd: 1 was perfuaded to (uffer it to remain in broad 
lands as it lay, and to wait the iflTue. 

The event has been, that it has ever fince been 
fed occafionally by all the cattle belonging to the 
Sfarm both fiimmer and winter ; and, that it is now fo 
Ilrongly matted, that though the foil is in fome parts 
'"' fpringy. 
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faring}', the cattle graze upon it in the weteft fear 
fens without ix)aching. 

This, I think, is an inconteftible proof that th^ 
white clover is natural to the lands of this country, 
The foil on which this happened is a fandy loam, 
inclining to clay, and that for a confiderable depths 
No manure has been laid upon it fince it was fallow- 
ed for wheat, and then only common yard dung. 

Near the Severn fide, in Shropfhire, I have fince 
feen a like inftancc which ftrengthens my opinion, 
and both u^cther amount, with me to a demonftrati- 
on, that the white clover has as juft a claim to the 
title of F- J. )'■!* cVv.^r, as it pofEbly can have to that 
of Dutch. 

A four meadow that had been long negleded, and 
was over-run with all kinds of tiumper}', fell by ac? 
cident into the occupation of a newly efiablilhe4 
compan\', v^ho having occalion to improve it, , were 
jK-rlliaded to cover it lightly with coal-alhes, of which 
they had plent)'. The firft year very little alteraitipn 
was difcoverable, but the fecond gave them enpour 
ragement to repeat the drefling. The third year a 
furprifing alteration enfued ; in the winter the four 
fpungy weeds died away, and in the Spring a fine 
J'weet fwart appeared abounding with white clover^ 
not a plant of which had been known to grow oj^ 
that f|X)t for many years. 

The Rev. Mr. Comber, whofe eharadler as a .wri- 
ter is well known, and whofe veracity cannot be calr 
led in queftion, has in the Mufaeum Rufticuiri, rer 
ported a fimilar effect upon a clofe naturally cold an4 
full of moifture in the county of York. On this 
clofe, which that gentleman calls a meadow-clofe of 
feven acres, 150 loads of coal afties were laid; fqr 
the two fucceeding years no benefit accruecj ; the 
third and fourth, the occupier began to fee his' ad- 
vantage by the appearance of red clover y in the fifth 

an4 
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and fixth years it was almoll a bed of red clover, and 
fo it continued v,hcrc not a pile of thatgrafs had ever 
been (cen. He adds, that he has fince exj^enced 
red clover to be the reward of manuring a cold clay 
with coal-aflics even in the year immciliately follow- 
ing the fpreading of it. Thcfe inftanccs, in my opU 
nion, prove incontrovertibly,'that both the white and 
the rod clovers arc natives of Great Britain, and they 
are both mod excellent food for cattle, and mou 
Worthy of cultivation. 

Of the latter, I have already faid enough ; but of 
the former it may 1x5 cx^Kracd that I Ihouid \k more 
partiailar, as it is not fo generally underllood as the 
other. 

The white clover however, in Ibmc refi^cfts has 
the advantage of the rcd, and in j>articular as it b a 
perennial grafs, and is not fo choice in the Ibil oa 
U'hich it will flourilh as the red. 

In other rcfpeifts the red has the advantage over the 
white, particularly in the bulk of the crop, and its 
fii j>erior fitnefs for hay ; there is befides a convenience 
ancndbg the cropping it in courie with other cro}>s. 

But the white clover, where iheep are kept for 
breeding, has no ei^ual, Kv as it is a conftant grow- 
er, yet never riles to aiiv confidtrable height; it 
bveripreiKls the ground in fuch a manner as to kill 
every other fibrous vegetable, except thofe that by 
their bulk are found to rcfift its attacks, and it has 
tliis additional excellence, that the clofer it is birtcn, 
and the barer it is fed down, the moiv viiiv^rous it 
grows ; lb that two or three incloUia^s of mIs grafs 
of five or fix acres each, will maintain nu^c ihccp 
fommer and wiater, than an hu\\::x\i acivs ot tlu* 
licft downs. 

It has been, otaI ftill a^ntinucs ro Ir tho coiumon 
metiiod in d:is country to la\ do\\ \\ iuclorcrcs cic- 
figned for palturage, by the n\i\ii;:v v^f ivcgrals, rcu. 
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* ' • . . 

or fomctimcs white clover, and ciMnmon graft feedSii. 

This mcthcxi, where the flirnur has in view an early 

crop of lay, and paftiirc for his cattle the reft of the 

} e.ir, iiiAV do well en(Ui<i;h for t\vo or tliree years ; 

but if the inclofurcs fo laid down, do not natiirally- 

inciine to grafs, thlscc^unc will foon run out, and his 

gn^.fs lands ir.i'.is: be broken up a-frefh, and converted 

ugain to arable, or they will not anfwer to pay rent ; 

\vherea5 inclofures laid down with white clover alone 

w ill continue for ever, if the foil is natural to it, un-' 

l^.*rs the farmer's convenience Ihould rccjuire that they 

Ihonld be broken up ; and in that cafe, a crop of feed 

may be faved the }'ear before breaking up, that will 

liberally pay for the additional expence of changing 

the fpecies. 

There is no particular culture neceflary for the 
propagation of this grafs ; nor does it require any- 
particular drciling ; Coal-alhes, foot, malt-duft, or 
any of the top-drcflings, lime only excepted, may be 
necc/iar}' fomctimcs after a fevere winter by way of 
warming and refrelhing the cold land on which it 
thrives the beft ; but for m/ own part, on the ipot I 
mention, I have never found it neceflary to lay a. 
c«nrt--iiil of any kind of manure whatever; and I have 
cbfcrvcd that the Iwart has thickened every year. 
Surely if this be true, and the writer of this has no 
motive for ailerting a falfity, fuch a grafs as this, . of 
which cattle feem very fond, is better worth the far- 
mer's attention, than iuecrn, or burnct, or timothy 
grals, or any of the lately cried-up artificial, grafles 
tiiat require io much more care and j^ains in the ma-, 
nagement and culture. 

The inclofures that are laid down with this graft 
fhould not be large, for as it is much better adapted 
for pafture than for hay, cattle love change, and by 
Ihifting them from field to field, young fweet graft 
will fpring up a-frelli in. one inclofure, while another 

is 
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is feeding off; fo that*a conftant fucceflion of fioe 
rich food may be (upplied, by only obfervihg the ro-. 
tation in which the inclofures are flocked 

I have already faid, that white ctover is lefs nice 
in its choice of foil than the red, tho' thje red is the 
Icaft of all the other artificial graffes. If the white 
is fowed at the proper feafon, which is in MarcTi 
or ApriJ, there is no foil that is properly prepared fat 
the reception of feed, that it will not take root and 
grow upon ; this excellent quality makes it fo defir- 
able for lawns, griafs-platts, walks, &c. that on fome 
foils, and in fomie circumftances it is found preferable 
to turfing. 

If the land has been previoufly ftirred to a proper 
depth, no matter how Ihallow this laft plowing is 
performed, as the fhallower the plow goes, the few^ 
of the feeds of weeds will be put in motion ; but as 
foon as plowed the ground Ihould be well harrowed 
down, and in that condition left till a Ihower falls, 
immediately after which the feeds fiiould be fownj^ 
lightly bufh-harrowed, and then rolled, 

Thofe who would propagate this grafs in perfeSi- 
on, than which there is not a more valuable kind in 
this or any other country, fhould winter fallow the 
inclolures intended to be laid down with it, fhould 
plow them early in the fpring, and crofs plow theni 
as fbon as the weeds begin to appear. After that 
operation has been performed ten or fifteen days, the 
whole fhould be harrowed fmooth, and thien rolled, 
and in that condition it fhould remain till the weeds 
again begin to fhew themfelves. Then take the firfl 
opportunity of dry weather to plow for fowing. 
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C H A P» XV. 

Of St. Feik. 

THIS is Mr. TuH's favourite plant, and he ha* 
taken more pains to improve and recommend 
die cultivation of it than any other v^ptable, wheat 
only excepted. So fer as my experiaice has juftified 
his oblcrvations, I Oiall accompany him ; where I 
have been initled by following his direfiions, there J 
fiiall depart, and warn my readers againft a lila: mif- 
carriage. 

It is not to be wondered that be fiiould prefer dril- 
Kng of St. Foin to every other method of planting k ; 
but I do not find that he introduced the horfe-hoc ge~ 
nerally, into the culture of it. He is very curious about 
the feed, and fufpefts moft mifcaniages to be owing 
to defetfls in that article. The better it has elcw)ed 
the wet in the field, the fooncr, he fays, k will ipoil 
in the barn by heating. If it be facked never £b dry 
k will heat, and if it heats it never recovers. Seed 
fliould therefore be tried before it is fown, by feleflr- 
ing an hundred or two of the grains, fowing them 
before hand, and rcmaiklng how many Iprouts aad 
how many rots. The figns of good feeds are, firft, 
the huflt of a bright colour ; fecond, die kernel 
plump ; third, the outfide of a light grey inclining; 
to blue, or of a fliining black ; and fourth, the in' 
fide of a grecnilh frcfti colour, which laft is the rafflft 
certain and infallible fign of all. 

Being Iccunxi of good icfA, your land fliould be 
well prispared, well cleanfed from weeds, and well 
pulverized ; St. Foin may be lowed with barley, oats. 
or other grain ; but it were better to be fowcd alon^ 
early in the fpring, becaufe if tlie gr«n with wfaick , 
it is fowed ihould lodge, it would kill the young'Sti^' 
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Foin. The quantity of feed Ihould be In proportion 
to the quantity of oourilhmcnt ; bur as that is no: 
cafily to be kno\^n, it were better to hoe out the over- 
plus, than to fufFer by \vant of feed. In the com- 
pipn way,' from fouf to feven bulhels upon an acfc* 
In the new hufbandry from two to feven gallons, i . 

Any dry ground may be made to produce St. Fom, 
but tliat which is naturally the richell will produce 
the beft crops. 

St. Foin is principally cultivated in the hill coun- 
tries ; the vallies being generally clay-bottomed, re- 
tain the wiet too miich, chill the roots, and perilh them 
ifor want of heat. 

. iSt. Foin never watits moifture, for when die fur- 
fice is parched, it gathers its nourilhment from be- 
low, and in the drieft feafons it alwa)'s appears moll 
flourilhing. 

St. Foin cannot be planted too thin, for where the 
plants arc iix or eight inches a-part, there the crops 
are always the beft. 

If St. Foin is to bq horfe-hoed, k fhoiild be plant- 
fed in double rows, with eight-inch partitions, and 
thirty-inch intervals ; if hand-hoed, in fingle rows, 
lixteen inches afuhder, and all the plants eight inches 
a-part in the rows, contriving to leave the matter 
plants ; if not to be hoed at all, in rows eight inches 
a-part, and the plants as equidiftant as poffible. 
. St. Foin in the common method, fliould be hand- 
hoed like tumeps. St. Foin hand-hoed will grow 
much quicker and larger than the fame plant unhoed ; 
and Saint Foin horfe-hoed will grow as large again 
as that which is hand-hoed. 

If St. Foin is kept clean, it will in two or three 
years cover the ground, tho* perhaps the firft year's 
crop was icarce worth mowing. This^ however, a:) 
I apprehend, does not arife from die number of new 
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^oots from the old plants, but firom the number Of 
new plants from the fliattercd feeds, asi have obferv- 
ed experimentally. 

St. Foin Ihould not be cXJvered more than half ab 
inch deep ^hcn planted ; nor fhouW fteep be per- 
mitted to grai^e upon it till after it is cut the fecond 
year ; ^nd then (Mily between the time of cutting and 
All-Hollantfdc. As St. Foin* is never planted by 
good hufbandmcn on wet laijd, there is i)o danger 
from poac^hing. 

One acre of drilled St. Foin, rs, generally ipetfjkliigj^ 
ivorth two of fown St* Foin upon the fame land ; it 
thrives better, lafts longer^ and pdds a jgreater 
tjuantity of feed ; biit this muft be underftdod where 
it is hoed and kept clean* Where drilled 8t^ Foin ii 
totall}- neglcfted^ the weeds In the it*itcrval* j^xw fo 
thick and rank, that they choak the St. Foin, « eve- 
r>' one will find who tries the experiment. Ahd St.^ 
Foin fown in tlie c*ommon way upon land that is pro- 
j[K-r for it, if hoed, apd kept clean for -the firft 'two. 
years, will thrive as well as the driltedj^ as Mr* T3l ' 
acknowledges* ' " 

St. Foin has many advantages over meadow or 
common grafs from its ele\^atcd fituatlon ; the 4ry 
healthy foil on which it thrives ; the depth of its roots j; 
And the conveniency of making it in almoft any wca* 
thcr, except rnceflant rains. On the hiife the-Mritid'^ 
dry more in one hour, than in' the vales in aTrhole. 
day ; the fun too has mGrej[X)wer'to di{i>el the dcnvs,, 
and dry up^the damps, and the plants' thaxifelvfcs'kt^' 
Icfs iufceprible of injury from wet, than any odier- 
kind of hay. • . ■ . . i -; ■ 

Thofe vvhb are curious in St. Fi»n^ difitnginft: the* 
feveral forts of it by the following terms ; firft, tjifie 
virgin ; Iccond, the bUfffbrntd ; third, ^tftiUrp'o&n^ 
and fourth, die tknjhed, '■''■' 

' The 
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.. The firft, y^.. TuU %s, is the beft beyond com- .. 
parifbn^.:^ud, except theip.cej:n,has not its equal inxhe . 
woi;l4. This muft be cut juft before the blpj^bms 
^pear.: — Ap accident th^ happened to Mr. TTulFs 
St. Fpip,. fuUy cpn^rms wljat 1 have fai4 of dpiver^ 
thi^t pjpyid^d it bp ftacW 4ry, no matter how grjeeo- 
it is %eke,d. A quaAtify of Mr. XrU's virgin StJ 
Fpin beiqg ^Jarrlea for fe^u* c^ rain, was pvit up fp . 
greeq^ thsf .pyt ot.^h? Ulgeft ftalks one iiiight wring. 
3)e ipJky juices, yet by ftacking itjn little 4cks and 
(Jrawipg up a l^rge cjbaff b^fket m thfe middle of 
each, its fireing w^ px^vpnted^ andit^jrpyedthe beil 
bay hjc erer h^d. Jt kept a teaoi of Hpries f^t tbrPugh- 
Qut th^ year without cprjti; and when tried with 
beans ajid oats mixed witji cha)9f, they refiiCbd the 
cprn, preferring thp l>ay.-^This h^v, add^ %, TuU, 
tljp QwO€r> if he is wife, wiU not fell at any cprpmpti 
p\(^ i tnit en^aVoi^ to j^ave fpme of it eyejy y^r, 
if pofi^ble, for Kis pwu uje* 

The fpcond IcHt of St* Fpin-^jhiay, Js thit cpt in the 
^wer, grl4 t|ip' piicb inf(?ripr tp the virgia, it far 
exceeds the ordinary kipji ^pjxuiipnly propagated. 
7!liis is tl^at St.- Foin which is cpniipprily fpl^, and 
flie larger it is^ li\e moje nouriftiing fpr hprfes* 

TJt^e.tliiid fon^ wHiph \^ the /j«/^r?¥?;?^, . is cut 
lyJiiep tj^e Jpv^^srs are ^oj^ or gp}^ pfiT This mAm 
the lafgplj crop, l;iut t|ie wprfl §t* fm H^, tlxo' 
good iri cQmparifofn of pth.^ gralTes* 

Py thefe divifipns the f?iflrner h^s three chances of 
toiHing; hi? Sti ifpin-hay, tp pne of any other fort ; 
all Qf tlww i??^ly alikp a^dvanrngeous ; if the /r/ 
ixrPYes'fayofurable, the lofs of the quantity is pverba- 
I§nQe4 .ty tJbe gaip of the qu^;lity ; if ^^ fecpnd, 
fe)tb quatotity ^nd dilalijty cpmbine to ephaace th? 
Jf^rq^^.? ^ains; arjjl if pi^y d^e third is obtained, 
giich tlie mpreafed guatotity paakb smenifa fpr defe(9;.. 

X a As 
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As to the manner of making St. Foin-hay, Mr* 
Till), in my opinion, refines too much ; aiwi the* his 
philolbphy may be admitted, yet his inferences arc 
b\ no means folid. He advifcs, and that very judi- 
cioufly, to tiim the fwaths, as foon as they are dry on 
the upi>er fide, and again to make them into little 
cocks as foon as they are dr)' on the other ; and his rea- 
Ibn for this is, that a lefs part of the hay will be ex- 
p<^)fed to the injuries of the night, than when in the 
(\\'ath. Dew, fays he, being of a nitrous penetrating 
narurc, enters the pores of thofc plants it reaches, and 
during the night pofleffes the room from whence fome 
of the juices are dried out ; thus it intimately mixes 
with the remaining (ap, and when the dew is again 
exhaled, it carries up moft of the vegetable fpirits a- 
long with it, which might have been fixed had they 
not been taken away in that fubtle vehicle. To con- 
firm this thcof}', he adds, that if St. Foin be ipreaci 
ver}' thin upon the ground, and fo remain for a week 
in hot weather, the fun and dew will exhauft all its 
juices, and leave it no more virtue than there is in 
ftraw. All this is \txy plaufible, and I believe very 
juft ; but in this latter refpect St. Foin Ihares only 
in common with every other vegetable. If vegeta- 
bles of whatever kind are expofed to the adtion of 
the fun till all their juices are dried oiit, tliey become 
then lefs nutritive as well as lefs grateful to the tafte 
of thofe animals that are to feed upon them^ and tins 
every body knows ; but th,at St. Foin Ihould for that 
reafon be made up in cocks as foon as dried, does 
not fecm to me to follow as a natural confequence, 
and whoever proceeds fo to do, will one time or 
other be a great fufFerer. Mr. Tull allows, that St; 
Foin lies much more light and hollow than commdn 
hay, and for that reafon adviles, if the weather be 
doubtful, not to fpread out the cocks, but to enlarge 
them by ihaking fevcral of. them into one. In this, 

which 
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^wfeicli is a moft material article, I wholly differ from 
Mr. Tull, and it is from experience that I ground 
my diflent. In the making of St. Foin, lucern, clo- 
ver, and all the fhjbborn grafles, whofe ftalks, being 
Jefs flexible than common hay, will not fuffer them 
to unite in fo compad: a manner as to refift rain, my 
advice is never to cock them at all, but to turn them 
attentively as they dry in the fwath, and lb to conti- 
nue to do, if the weather be dry, and the fun powr 
erfiil, till every apiie^raijce of wet on the outfide is 
totally abforbed. When that is accomplifhed, as it 
will be with care in three or four days in drying 
weather, then run the whole up into winrrows for 
carrying, provided the weather is likely, to continue 
till you can ftack it, and employ every hand that can ' 
be procured to forward that operation ; for upon that| 
after all the care, pains, and expence you have been 
^t, depends the goodnefs of your hay. It is therefore 
abfolutely necelTary that you bottom your rick with 
dry bavins covered lightly with ftraw, and if it be 
large, it will be neceflary to form tunnels at every fix 
feet fpace, exad:ly in the middle line of your rick fop 
the admiflion of air, to prevent fireing, and by this 
precautiotf Ihould the items be fo green, as Mr. Tull 
lays, that milk may be prefled from them, yet your 
hay will be fo far from being hurt by diat circum- 
ftance, that in refpeft of nourifliment, it will be in- 
comparably the better. 

In doubtful weather, Ihould you throw your St. 
Foin, &c, into large cocks, and if rain* fliould fall, 
you muft infallibly open and fpread out every cock 
as foon as it is fair, for if your cocks were as big as 
ricks, a heavy fliower would run through them from 
top to bottom, and wherever the rain lodged, there 
your hay would contrad: a muft, unlefs fpread open 
and dried immediately ; for the admiflion of wet be- 
ing an enemy to the free admiflion of air, wherever 
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the f5rft lodge!?, the (econd wffl be cxtludcd'^ at 
lead fo tar as not to have powir fufBcieht to abibffe 
the moUhire. I need not enlafrge tipon this obvious 
truth ; but it leads me to fuggdl afiod!ief cslotiaii 
«|uaHy necefl'ary, and that is, kb ttialeH yoar rickA 
as iiv>n as made ; at leaft to cover th^m }oo(ely With 
ftraw laid on Uke thatch to cany ofTth* raft', if aiiy 
iboiild happen to fall t>tfoi^ they afe fofikiently fet- 
tlctl, or have had tiiiie to heat. If dnb j[)re£aution fe 
neglected, yon can never be fecorc of fwect aftificiii} 
hay, tho'the very reverie is the tme waydf manag- 
ing nir.iiral grafles. * ' -;.;.:.- 
Tlie ffed crop, or threftied hay, is fie5tt fe be con- 
i5dcrcd.. This indeed is. feldom much attwded to, till 
the Sr. Foin is aknoft worn om, as fanner^- tbink- the 
future growth' of the St. Foin is weakened by the ex- 
ertion of all its powers in tlfe action (^ tondsimftg its 
fpecies. \x. is therefore only when the]?^ waht'fa break 
iip thcrir Sr. Foin, or when the "wethcfe of the feafen 
forces rhcm to ir, that thev fuflfer* tbeif- St.- Foin" to' 
run to Ictd. In thefe cafes git?ar cait'iis nec&ffaiy irf 
ortfc-r to proaifc and preferve the fc^ in peifeftidki; 
• The beft time fA cutting, is in moift weather,- {tfio^ 
vidcd the feed be ripe";* but as rtiat feldocri happens 
all at once, and the -firfl: blown \s geherailyripe b^oce 
the laft blo\vn begins xo ffil, the fermef can very fci-* 
dom avail himfcff rf the wbde crop, arid th^iefofe it 
were bet»:er to feize the firft opportunity df the Wot- 
thcT afro- the lower ears are ripe, than tjo fu» the ha- 
zard of it till all ar^ filled, and the rather as the lowcr- 
moft hufks* contain the prime of the feed, and the 
highern^oft feldom or ever arrive at perfectiicm* 

To knoxv when the iS^s^ ai^ ripe, you muft eir 
amine the hufks ; if they are of abfown cofoufy and^ 
the kemal full and fitih within* them, and: when; 
Tt is opened will cleaVe in two Hke a full gtown' 
pea, then they are in j^rfe^tion, and then the St.- 
Foin ihould be cur. .. .; . >. 
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* If Si; Foin is fuffered to-ftand too- long, the feed 
yrili -natorally ihcd with the firfb gale of wind th* 
blovt?9 ; but if it isr cut green, provided the grahis 
*re fuH,:it will ripen^ or rather harden after cutting, 
and- he ais good ki every relj>e<3:/ as tf \K had re* 
mained ctU it had beea* what* is coinmoaly called dead 
ripe. • .. 

After the St. Foia fa out for feedy k ^uld not be 
ftirped like that cut for hay, but.ihoukl be turned 
gently night and mornings \Avlk the dews.and damps 
are yet perceivable ; ' and in that' tender manner 
(houid be drifcd gradually, Wheti the moifture is 
fuffidentiy exhdcd, arid it may be inconvenient to 
threfhh ia the field> . it flioiild be put together in 
cocks^ (for her«e it mu^ be noted that rain will be lb 
fer from ittjitting. the feed, that were it to be expofed 
>o a week's rain 10 the ftraw, the feed would thereby 
he benefited, as it wo^W afterwards be in no dan-, 
ger) and carefully pot up in waggons, the infides 
pf wh^ch fliould be. covered ail over with fheets or 
cloatlw,- % faying the Shattered feed, which is al-^ 
ways: the beft, aid in^ gi^raS (tofmes forth in pretty 
l^ge quantities, When ir isr^rf^ee well boufed it i$ 
then fafej, except from vermin ; but tliefe are very 
fond of. it^ preferring it- to cjprn, perhaps for iu 
greater iweetniels^ 

AniQchipr iniinncr <rf gathering this feed , is^ by tbrcfh- 
^'it in the iSeW ; hilt this cai>.pniy be done when 
ihe iiaa is ppworfal, and when there is plenty of 
jtiiands^ at lei^re to poformr it; The method is to 
level al convcawBit %ot^ an4 ta harden it by treading^ 
and then ipreading a hrg? fbeet fmootWy every way, 
they peg it down by ]3ie four corners t(M: two men 
to thcefe upon ; tixi^ done, t^'o oditer men fupply 
the thrcfhcES by- ipe^ns of grafpitig forks, till all is 
jhreflied within a certain diftance ;: atid then with 4 
finall fheet they bring in that which is more re- 
inotc, till th? threfhing flieet is tilled v. ith feed. 

As. 
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As faft as it threlhed, there is a fifth perfon to re- 
move tbc hay, and a fixth to tread it down, till it 
riles to a little rick ; and when the great ftieet is foil 
of feed, they ritullc it, and put it up in facks tili 
thev have time to clean it in the bam, in a mord 
pciteft manner. When they hare cleared in this 
in:mncr a certain fpace, they remove the main fliccty 
?w(\ proceed as before. But all this fnuft be done 
v.irh the greiiteit expedition, and the hay muft either 
be (lacked or houlcd before rain, or it will (\xSct 

confiden.bly. - ; * 

• Bur there is dill more nicety required in the curing 
the fjed after it is thus threlhed and put up ; for if 
it be immediately winnowed, and a fingle buihel left 
In a heap, or put into a fack, it will in a few days 
heat and ferment to fuch a degree, that tbe'greatcft 
part of it will lofe its Vegetative quality ; to prevent 
which, they generally Ipread- it thin upon ,floony 
turn it often, and expofc it to the free air till the 
hearing is over ; but after all, Mr. Tull fays, that it 
will never keep its- colour fo bright as that which is 
^vell houfed, well dried, and threftied in the winter; 
The only way, he adds,- to equal this, is by laying 
a layer of clean dry wheat ftraw at bottom, and thcrt 
a thin layer of the feed, and fo layer upon layer al- 
ternately till }'ou have piled the heap as high as* you 
cm reach, avc>iding treading upon it to pre6 it 
down ; but when you have more feed to cure thaii 
o:ie pile will contain, begin another, bythiameani 
the Iced mixing with the ftraw will hie kept cool, 
and come out in the fpring with as green a colour aai 
v.hen it was put in, and not one feed- in a thoufand 
will fail to grcvvv when planred. 

This fcec; will feed pouitn', hogs, and may evcit 
be given to iiorfes inftead of com, when the demand 
lor lowing it ceafes. . . ./;■ 

Another 
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Another thing 'peculiar to St. Foin,. is, that it 
will'! vegetate in the fpring,. although the crown of i|: 
be eaten off by cattle in the winteti, . of what is Hill 
rnore extraordinary, even if it be cut in two with the 
fpade, and the earth and. crown thrown afide toge- 
ther ; yet notwithftanding this,' if flieep be fiiflfered 
to remain too long upon it, and to eat off the fecon4 
buds that fucceed to the firft amputatbn, the plant 
will then decay and perilh widiout any farther effeft. 
Sheep therefore, Ihoald never be fullered to remain 
. longer upon St. Foin, than jufl: to eat it bare in tlic 
winter ; not to be folded upon it, nor to graze it a- 

gain in the fpring. * ' : • * 

i St. Foin never impoverifhes any land ; on the con- 
trary^, it ^iirkbes wherever it prolpers. Poor land, 
being broken !up afdqr St. Foin, has produced luxuri^ 
ant crops of corn without dung ; but it muft be ob- 

• ferved,- that fuch land Ihould not be broken up in 
the Ipring for immediate fowing. The internal beat, 
if I may-foxallit, occafioned- by the fermeaiitation of 
the OMTupting fwartj added to the external heat tii 
the approaching fun*, adts too powerfully upon the 
tender roots, and deftroys that ^ue proportion of heat 

' ^nd moifture, that is neceflary to the produdion an4 
growth of all plants. If this obfervation be juft, die 
leys of all artificial grafles fliould be broken up in au- 
tumn, that the fwart may be rotted before fpring : 
And if the land be in heart, and it is the farmer's 
humour to' have a crop of corn fucceed without in- 
termiffion, wheat appears to. me tp be the moft prqf- 
per grain for that purpofe ; but if the land be poor, 
and the fumre improvement of his crops is in view; 
the readieft and moft eflfeftual way to bring his land 
into tilth,, is to plow it in the winter, repeat that 

. jplowing in the fprii^, and continue ftirring It till 
the fealbn for turneps arrives; dien it is that he 

: fliOuld begin cropping, and i^ his turneps efcape the 

• U^-^i- ..'./..•• fly. 
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tiVy and he hoes them wd), and feeds them off vAk 
iheepy his land will dien be ia exccHent order for 
fummer com, and for a long fucceflioRof othjsr .ke4^ 

Nothing difcredits the art' of hufbandry fi> miidr, 
or fooner impoverifh|» the undertakers, than the rir 
riiculous cuffom of forcing land beyond its natural 
powers. Could we have patience when land \$ &t: 
jiaulled of its acrtificial pifture, tiU by proper dids? 
xpgs and management it received a fopply ; we fhoiild 
then feidom 1^ diiappcHpitejd in our expe£l;KUons of a 
pkadfor produce to fewaid our toiL But if it be ex- 
pected that the. earth fliould of hcrfelf pontioue CD 
jx)ur forth her treafures upon U5, whenevor our un- 
rcaibnable avarice ftould demand them ; or« that 
being willing to yield us a nettle^ we ihouM lequife 
a role ; in cafes like thefe, difapiK)intmept is the cer? 
tain and indubitable ptmifhment of our oi^n foUy, 
and as naturally follows it, as the falling pf t|)e leaves 
fuccecds the recefs of the fun. 

But to return : The pro$t of St. Fcmi, like that .of 
c\*ery other grafs, has been magnified bj^yond the 
truth. In order to inoroduce any new article into huf- 
bandrj', it is not thought (iilficient to reprefeat it as-par? 
taking o\ all the excellencies of other v^^stables of 
the like l^ind ; but it mitfl be iaid to pdiiH^ mem*, 
With a view to bring ctovf r into repute, heaSr what the 
pld writers fey: " Glover feed thrives bcft ip^ the 
worft ground. Heath ground pared and burnt, ae^ 
lime mixed with the alhes fpread over it, if ploweci 
four inche^ deep, will yield you three crops e'^ ^ 
yeai' be done j aH of them very good hay. You msty 
then feed the ground with cattle all the winter, asr in 
other pafturc. If you intend to prefcrve feed, dien 
yoii muft expeift bet two crops that year.. The fiift 
^ill be ready to cut about the beginning of June, 
the fccond mtrft ftand till the feed of it be o^one to^.a 
full and dead ripenefs^ and tb,en m^H you qui it and 

' threfti 
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jhrdft^lfie fops j yoa wiU haVQ at leaftfiYe btiihtf)^ 
of feedtrpoin cVery acrcl * That year yoo muft cut it 
!iib more •; bm as^ k ^mgs a^n feed it witb cattle. 
One acre of it will icod you as many cows, as- fix 
Wdinary acres,- and f(s\SL \*ill find y6nr mi}k mnch 
richer. Being on^e fowed, it will laft fiVe years, an^ 
then being plowed li! wBl yield' three or four years . 
tdg^thef , rictf crops of wheat ; and after^ that a cr6i> 
irfoats. ' And as the oiats' begin tb come up, theri^ 
fow it \vith dQver feed (wkieh is in itfelf an excellent 
luaBure)* for you nifee<$ not' beftow aiiy ww dreffihg 
upon Ac groundy anift by that time' yoii liave cut 
your oats, yori will find a delicate grafs grow up un- 
d^Hieath,^ ^aspoti wKich/if ybu pleafe, you may graze 
with your ciattle all thaSI yeai-, artd the next take your 

crops as bitfcwe/* ' »> ; - . 

"^ 'The Book from whence the above was cxtrafted, 
was printed ip 167a, juft 100 years ago; and it is 
renaaarkabie, that in Marbhaihi's Farewell t9 Huf- 
handrf^ printed about two years' earlier, thenarne.of 
clover is -not oiice mentioned, though that Witer had 
i«any opportunities of rccomniending it, h^d the 
culture df it been then- commonly known, 
" A5 the e!xccli^hce of icfover,' though very great,^ is 
in the above q^otatic^h ' much' exaggerated, what i^ 
here faid, is onty tx> guard the reader agamft the e5c- 
travagant encbniriuihs generally ' befto wed upon new 
ihtnidersf, without any defigil however to difcourage 
their Omittance i for tKo' clover did not cpme up to 
all that T^i'as faSd of it by thole' who firft introduced 
h ; }'€t k muft be acknowledged, that it has artded^ 
moce- to' the^ value of lands in England, than all- the 
odier iiHprovcmcnts that agticulture has- received in 
Hftany centuries. 

~ To Stf Foin, however, Mr. Tuil has given the 

prefeteace^' But St. Foin i$ by no means fo* general 

as clqv«'> nor ever can; for as St. Foin can never be 

. '^ ■■ •' * ' made 
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made to thrive on clay lands, and as at lead thieo 
pans in four of the arable lands in England are clay 
knds, it is contrar}' to the common Anderftandii^ of 
mankind, to fuppofe that what can only be partially 
propagated, fhotild take place of that which may be 
gmeraUy fo» I^ us attend to the diara&er of St^ 
Foin as collefted from Mr. Tull. 

It will make z forty times greater increafe than 
the natural turf, by reaibn of the prodigious length 
of its tap-root, which is faid to defcend 20 or 30 
feet. — ^Though poor land and ill management cad^ 
IT to yield but one mowing crop a-year, yet it has 
3;icldcd two great ones in rich fendy lands, even 
when fown in the common ordinary manner^— A 
large fingle cultivated plant will weigh more than 
B'llf a pound, an hundred and t\\elve only of fiich 
i;pon a fquare perch, amount to four ton upon an 
acre. — There has fcarce been an exotic brought tp 
Kngland in this or the lail age, capable of making a 
gre^ier or more general improvement were ii iufy 
i'jiiivated. — The profit of St. Foin fields, either for 
tay or for feeds, is greatly above that of natural giesH 
<?ows ; if meadow hay cannot be cut in its ieafbn, it 
2S of little ufe but for dung ; but if the weather will not 
permit St. Foin to be cut before bloffoming we may 
wait tin it is in flower ; if ftill improper, we may ftay 
till the bloflbms are off; and if it fliould then rain 
Qn, it may iland for feed. — Rich well cultivated land 
will have two or three ton of Virgin Hay to an acre, 
and fpring again for a fecond crop. — The fecond in- 
ferior fort of St. Foin Hay far exceeds any other 
kim!, as yet coriimonly propagated in England — 
Three buihcis of good St. Foin Seed given to horfes 
will nourilh them as much as four buihels of oats. — ^ 
Threlhed St. Foin Hay has been found more nou- 
rifiiii"iS to horfes than c6urfe water-meadow hay; 
snd wh'jn cut by aa en^ne is much better than cha£t 

' of 
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of cOm.-^Pive quarters of St. Foin feed has been ga- 
thered from an acre in the common way. — St- Foia h' 
much more profitable than clover. — It is obferved tpen- 
rich whatever ground it is planted upon, — Poor^flattf 
when it has bom St^ Foiri .fix»or fevep years,- beirgj 
plowed and well tilled, produces three crops of com^ 
and then St. Foin again.'^^— Rich arable . land was 
planted with it, and after feven years beifig plowed 
up, continued many years ib rich, that inftead <£ 
dunging or fallowing, they were forced to fow wheat 
upon barley ftubble, and Co ittd: the wheat widt 
flieep in the (pring to prevent its being too kixurianu 
^— Many eftates have been much improved by St; 
Foin; the firfl: in England was one of about 140JL a-J 
year, which fown with St. Foin was fold for 14000L 
Another of 20 L a-year, .was let fix iiol. a-year>and 
being fown with St. Foin proved a good, bargain-r 
Thefe eftates confifted of thin flatey land, which be^ 
fore being planted with St. Foin was valued at :pNO 
(hillings an acre, and fome of it at one. 

The reader has here the whole management of Sc 
Foin, from the gneateft matter that ever cultivated it. 
If you ihould find his chara&er of it npt fully verifi- 
ed, you muft blame your own want of fkill in culti- . 
vating'it ; for Mr.TuU was lb good a man, that he 
would not tell a lye. 

C H A p. XVI. 

Of Lucern. 

T Hough Mr. TuU extds thb plant above all 
dthers, yet he defpairs of its ever fucceeding 
in England by the ordinary mediod of culture. When 
ever the earth begins to be turfy and hard, the Lu- 
■cem plants begin to perilh, and in proportion as the 
Mtural gralk increafes, the. crop of Lucern dwindles 
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and dies awa5^ It is, therefore, l>y the New.Hul^ 
t>aiidr>' alone, according to this gentleman's predifc* 
tion, that Lucem can be cultivared to advanutg^ ia 
this country ; but by the New Hufbandr}' it may be 
brought to greater {icrt'ed:i0i here than in any otiirr 
part of thtf world. 

In Italy, he iays^ tbaff fuperftition has chafed it 
from the Roman territories ; there Medicflj for tb^^c 
is the Latin name, was kutnetiy held io fUch hjgi^ 
veneration, that iron muft not tocNEh the place wbe^^r 
on it grew. The ancient Roniaos cOlti?$red it at: j^ 
4raft expencc; but now h little of il: is planted ber 
yond the Alps, diat a fingle acre of it is hardly (o hk 
feen. 

In the fouth of France it makes a gttat impra^F^ 
metit, and is there (own in March and at MK;hiieh 
mas, as dover is here* There the fummcfS are mild) 
drier than they are in Italy ; the fun parches up ^ 
natural grafs, and the Lucem lives y^n vyichout .-be* 
ing robbed. When it is in its pertie&ion^ the pkn-^ 
ters have in kindly feaibns ten tons vppn aii 9cre ; 
but even there it preserves its vigour but a ft^w y^g^j 
.-when the natural grais cotnes, as it will do in dpie^ 
that goes, and the people know no other way xq repor 
ATer it but by plowing it up and repla^tipg it* 

In the more northern climates, whjeiiefrequepF f^^ 
promote the vigorous vegetation of natural grafs,- 
the growth of Lycem is checked by its luxuriancy^ 
and in the neighbourhood of Paris (hey have plowed 
it up, and planted St. Fpip ip it? room* . - 

In the rich lands of England the grafs comes 
flill fooner to a turf than in ^any part pf Fsancc ^ , 
it w ere, therefore, in vain (p hope diat Lucem fiiQuld 
fucceed generally in a climate whete more rain and 
lefs fun increafe its greateft enemies ; in ibort, it iD^ 
from all experience be concluded, tha| every UiX i|r 
this ifland is too rich or too po^^ too l)Ot or top 

Goli 
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cold for the iMcem improvement by the common 
hulbandry. Mr. Tull adds, that Lucera was never 
kaowfl to flourilh above three years in any ground 
in which it was fown ki the ordinary way. . 

Though this may be Ari^ly true, as far as came 
to the writer's kndwledge, yet there may be fixne 
particular fpots fo happily circumftiattced fqar the im- 
pi'ovaTient of Lucern, that the fcnl may in fome 
fenie be faid to be natural to it^ and it may there 
flouriflrfor many years. There is, in my neighbour- 
hood one fueh fp0t, on wfeidi it ha^ floiirilhed about 
four years, and is likely to continue a much gseaitep 
hiimber. 

In my ^nion, Mr. Tull, mifled by the ibils irt 
which he remarked it flourilhed beft abroad, recom- 
mended fuch foik as moft proper here, which ex- 
perience has fhewn to be the leaft adapted to die 
growth of it. Hot gravel or very rich dry iknd do 
not (bit Lucem in mis country ; on the cpntj^ry; 
the 'fine, rich, Uack moyld, deep and rich dry mear* 
dow, or the fonny fides of dry, rich, loamy hills^ 
with the uqder ftratum of warm, lioney, Qribitey 
marie are the ibils tjiat promiiefaireftfcAr dbe improve^ 
ment of Lucern. That Lucem will grow with aU the 
care and culture of the New Hvrfba^dry on zny 
^er w<41 maiiured foil, as the iocomparaiik aiathor 
of the Eflay on 'Hulbandi^ has afi^^ed, I readily 
admit; but the year in which dhatcace aod culture 
k-fcmitted in the(e brdinai:Yiqfils,twill bedbe laft that 
Lucern will reward the planter's trouble. It is a pe^iy 
plant where natuire. db^ iy>t faeftow her fa.voin's upon 
k' in prc^ufion. In other dxaim^^ices, being Umbl^ 
tb-^s^pojX itielf, it ^oes SLV^asid peri&es. 
• >li4b*. Ibil .nilowsy i£at ^in hot countnes k grows 
bell: near rivers ; and, indeed, in this country i nev^ 
Qevf my fefiovriftuiig^ on the banki^ (^ the Sssvern,^ 
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and in a meadow near DaKifof^ (i^ K<SOti ^. ivllk^Jku^: 
place it.lx^ars grtuc crops in i^t C09UiifL^;i)^i}>|iAyfll^: 

'Yh^ ix-ft leaibn of planting iCr^Jt^gl^p^^lll^Plldri: 
intr to Mr- Tull, is crfrly in"U>eifpfjflgi;.lH>?:i!^«ilq 
hides to the Nc\v.Hitil)a!Kiry» . : ja rJie^ijpQn^iQli ^f- 
birindry the ]s\\\vx end of iMarch, .-aU ^Ffly^m^fi^? 
heginnhig. or May I have tbuad, by r<i>fat6^2|ijf|j^f, 
to fx.' very pr()[)cr fcafons: It 13 i^ . iinidl iff ^4[^ W&:\ 
cufily i'cpanitcd ; fo that two or- three p0ur>jdAr{]#/ic 
is fully fufticicnt for aa acre. Gentlemen^ 'i^f^ri^^« 
by their fccdfiiiin^ . generally fqw treble that^iqysvM^^f 
ty ; but the thinner it is fown tlie better it,<]^^'Q%f;j j," 

I have found 'experimentally^ tliat naturalgf^ji^iiitj ! 
a mortal enemy to Lucctn ; for hfiving tranfpils^^^di 
a number of plants, near my hQure,..upoii;atjf^ii906 q^ 
ground well trciKhed in the winter^ and ^Ib^i^^^^okd: : 
weeds by a funimer's fallow, and the Ibil nQ!i.,perr; 
feilly agreeing with it, thouglx by conftant.hgqy^g^ 
wecdint;, and fometimes digging bctweea. th^e ifi^^-f 
many of the plants grew large and flouf iihed »^¥K: ' 
danti}', yer as they grew unequally, and forne of f|(ht'' 
plants failed, which I feveral times attempted in ;y^n[.. 
ro rellorc, finding the coft much nvM-e than the pn^t^. 
to force a growtli, as it were, in opix)fitiato ' to i^^i, 
ture, and having fully gratified my curiofity^ afte^; 
three a ears culture, I fuiiered. this lali lununer ^&* 

^ ^ ■• ■■ ■■■■■ ■• f 9 

cattle to graze u}K)n the Lucern, the weed^ to grow, , 
and the turt to till the intervals.^ and- at tjbis pf^ejic^: 
time November 16, 17693 tliere is fcarce a blade-<^ 
it to be leen. • " ■ 7 -.-^ ?•;.>. 

It were uniuft, however, hoc to -relate ^£dl the djr--. 
cumftaiues. The ground is, gfr^; bard -binding pja^ • 
ture, very apt to cake or formal kiiyi of crufl upgaj* 
the furface in>mediatdy after- rain,. thpyghTrefli dug 
wi-h the fpade ; the foil is of.;^ dark bro^n, cqIouf^' 
intermixed in fome places with gravel, and was wpli 
cultivated upon the TuUian principles; but no dung 

or 
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df areffing wliatevpr, except now and then a iteW 
wdod-dibes Annkted along the rows; The lows wer^ 
fbotteeH thcneis apart; and the plants were at fix in-^ 
Sm diftancc hi the tows: The dcteht of the whole 
pliflitaidoti waj[ little more diacf half an acre. 

As thd foil m thitf finatt foot differed oAifidcrably, 
I hftd dn opportunity of obterving thd eflfed of that 
diftrenScfe tfpoit the plaiAs, perhaps* ai nnfeh as if 
idiei rf it had beetil 10 order^. 

Where Ac ^ound was good, arfd fetained its 
mc^ftunr/ thefe me plant? grew large and of a deep 
green cotour; where the roil began to harden the' 
plants grew of a paBer gteen,' and tHe leaves; were 
Ipotted with fickly jaundice-colotifed fpots. Where 
it watf vfefV hard, diere the plants failed throughout 
Ae rofwy for three or four feet togetliery and thofe 
that remained were w^, their ftaUc* flcnder, and 
their number few in cotnp'aiifon of thofe on the bet- 
ter foil, yet they grew as high as^ the beft, and ve^* 
getated as often. 

Nat to thefey I tranfplarited fomc rows of St; Foitiy 
^xadrly in the fame manner with the Lucem ; cme' 
of thefe rows of about forty yards in length, oh 
i^ch the principal care was' beftowedy produced more 
than a buftiel of feed.- It was a perfed: row without 
the failure of a plant ; fome mafter plants tihere were 
that feenwd mor6- like a-buih than a plant, and fully 
convinced me that tranlplanted St. Foiri would fuc- 
cecd much better in foils lifcc? mine than tranfplapted 
Lucemw The failure of the latter has,- howevery 
oocafioned the ntjgleA erf the former, and I have now 
under eonfideration iacat farther experiments, that, 
when the land ha» received a good dreffing, are to btf 
made upon the fame fpot. 

• Mr. Tull ^vifcs thofe who would make trials 0/ 
his hufbsmdry upon Lucem to begin with row» 
at 13 inches diflance from each other, and to keep 
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them pcrfcdly clean by firft plowing the car^h v^f 
•from the plants, and throwing it into the middk of 
the intervals ; then by crofling the rows with hanOYf* 
or other inllrumcnts^ and pulling the earth and ytt^ 
from between the plants, to lay the roots in a aw^ 
ner bare. This done, they are to pafs the pl<^i|^ 
up the middle of the intervals, and to throw 1^. 
earth to the roots, and fo let it remain t^ afteri£e 
next cutting, when this operation, if needful^ i&agpin 
to be repeated. Tlie rankne{$ of the weeds,- 4nd the 
condition of the ground, muft detentiine when,^u]q 
how often, this is to be done ; and, indeed, wecje ^ 
as eafy to do it, as it is to order it to be ^iofan^ it 
would certsdnly have a very good efiedt ; but^ t .9fh 
prchend from the horfes walking up md-doi^^ mt 
narrow intcr\'als, and then a crofs the fowSrwkh-the 
harrows, that many of the plants muft be gr^^^f^ 
. fcrers, as well by the horfes treading as by the plough 
the harrows, and the men's feet ; and that by p^ 
<pent rc|)ctitions, the plants mujft be 6} dinaiajihgd 
that a full cro]> cannot be expected ; add to th|s^-^ 
natural decay of the plants in the rows, whigh yi^l 
happen let the ground be eva: fo good^ Thefe are 
certainly ftrong objedions to this Huibandiy, fs^ 
they have had their weieht; for in the A^mu0 
Rufticumy I find a pradbce totally difierent^ ftfc^f* 
ly recommended. 

The writer grounds his inilrudbions upon tiie {fl^* 
ticc of Mr. Roque, who by the way \m but a Vjfity 
fuperfidal hufbandman, yet the dire&ions bejPCjg^^ 
appear not to be whoily deftitute of ffi&rity - SChe 
land, fays this gentleman, ihould be prepared indie 
fame manner as for barley; and, if it were to^i^ 
trench-plowed fo much the better.^ T^U trmch* 
plowmg is generally pradlifed upon new broi^nViip 
ground, where one plough goes before another; .d^e 
firft turns the fwarth down b}' a Ihailow iurro\y> the 

. other 



^ftr-IiteWs as-deep is^'tRe mduM vtJJT^ allow, 'Ma 
^rftJWs it u^-a-top of Qie other ; by ^iAtli opbratirti 
^^tttff ktM ^veedS'^re^tiifed deep,^'fthdtfee dt*«r**te 
^feilSWi^'taifea foT'th^^ ' This is*gefte- 

^tot^^'^iirs tile flate'tilllT^ aYid defboy*^ what wedls 
TOe^Wlfitci: TOay 'hat^e produced ; and ijefcn'^ the thitd 
'lifiS^fetft'pfcwhg'th^ Writer adviies the- ground to be 
*ftiafeUtedi nbt wMi' bld^ rofteh diing, birt wifh frefti 
^bie^iihg^thSt-has^bedi thmwn' Hap labdilt -tliree or 
'foUf^e^fe in die HMtchkenf to beat'^nd fermeat.; 
Hn^WKfch -warm cohi^ori it fliduld be laid upoti the 
Ifahcf dfefigneft for Dtfeern, and pt^wtsd mh as fbtAi 
'*&s jRJffiMe'^td prevent the feltfj of the diin^ frorn eva- 
4*6t<ating ; the- land ihotxld be harrowed fftid^fowedm 
•nie bltMtd^aSft way, "^harritywed agaiti witk a 4ight dr 
-baft i jbatroW, and laftly rolled. Ftorh the ^t^fegin^ 
•Hihg^f ^March to-thffe'eild of May, the pkih^ moff 
'■^[ftltffe'iiis' feaTon- for fowidg, and fourteen pounds <Sf 
'feed- is the quantity Alldfted for an aore; which, by 
^^e %iy^ is ten pounds toa ihtich. 

- Though this writer advifes trench-plowing, arid 
^liaVefebOve defcribed the- ufual manner of perfortti- 
ingir, yet he cautions ligairift fowirijg Lucern upon 
'iffelh^brdcen Up grt>\Snd5 it-muft be^tilkda year or 
'two ; peafe or beans for one year; btit above all, 
*|)dtttBfe*exctei for "fw^^ and mellowing land ; 
^(S ttdttYeaftto a' fffUdw for turneps, and ^^hen the 
'«»|iepS'&rc fed <>ff't\4th flieep, then it is that he ad- 
"tSfes td Ipt^stre for liuicerii; "in which however^ for 
'evGty^^Jlterptainff, tbete would-be this iticonfiftency, 
llisSPif tSSidh-ploWi were to bepraftifed after feed^ 
*ig «ff \*iA'lhcep, tte beiifefit from the flieep would be 
totany bUrfcd I but, pethlafpS, for Lucern, as'the roots 
■Aool'Jdjepy and the warm dung may be fafHcient to 
^<iiufe th^ 'feeds to vegetate powerfully,' the nricthod 
^Ute direfted may be the moft proper. 

Y 2 Whne 
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Wheff the' p^ts are one year old .it wiU he "prdf 
per, with a lai^ harrow to gpover your land, jfi^.qf^ 
ten as may be lufficient to root up annual weedaa^^ 
gra&tf The harrow> if the tines ^be.rounded^ wlU 
not hurt the LucerB, the roots^.of it being very laig^ 
and toogh. This fliouki be done. early In the^fpcitig^ 
before the roots begin to bud, and .^. anjT p^p^cf 
have failed, thefe ihonld be fuppUed wiu fvssQk fp^i 
a drciHng with rotten dug is aayUe4 to heh^j^jt^ 
the fame time ; but lurely this ^inuflLbe pre^tusf 
the firft fpriPg after fuch a dre^^ko^.fis bora^^ 
reeled. -- . . : ,. 

The fecond fpring it will be prbper.to .plQ^.the 
ground with a round fhare, without eit£ier jG|;a,or :^a7 
ther, and without a coulter ; and in this mm^M 
Ihould He rough a few days to dry .^nd meUo)ff,!.fhen 
in fine weather to be harrowed 4oWn and laid " 




One not ufed to the culture of.lucem may.b|f ajit 
to think, that plowing will defirpy the luc^^,,b^ 
that it will not, the reader is refcared to the pra^^ 
ofMr. Roque. ....'.i 

This fpring-plowing.muft be annually rcpeateictj^ 
and the application of rotten dung muft not be o^ 
lodted; if this lall is laid on before winter,, it wiff 
greatly add to the vigour of the plants* ... .,, , ;^: 

To make hay of lucem, k fhould be mowedy. af:-* 
cordingr to tliis writer, as fbon as the bloom appeiais^ 
or before; but as this has been already cBfe&^.jit 
will be needlei^ to repeat it; it may, however, .Igiq 
of ufe to obfcrve, that if feed is to be iayed,. thiefc 
cond crop is the bell, for that purppfe ;. and dxaJ^'w^ 
iiiccin fliould not aiterwards be cut that fe^ni.' ..'.| 

A real planter of lucern, however, has iii the.iajgap 
work laid before the public, -his owa ' ^eth^(x]|''G| 
piajftice, agaiaft w-hich there appears to me but one 
objcdion, which I ihall mendon after having tran' 
fcribed his procels* ... -. 



■^•^tl^ lanfl, fays" tMrgfeiltlemarty'Stt; tii>feelt;ltf^m 









flc^ttd of' weeds:- - Wfedn th^ tendlS^tt Mi cpridii. 
tJtfftv ^a fliiall .pfetogh withii db<ibte^rabul«iiboard 
ititf tip'imd dd^ii' th6'^€eld at ev^ ifi¥ee :^ upon 
^ ' W^rface,^ this ^'fl c<«hplej|*fy foriti tlwee tieet 
jfti: '-^ If drilthdiifoWs be ti6C at hiflicJi fet; thd crowrt 
of every ridge be raked clean and fmooth, and ^ row 
8Pl[efe'a^^l^ai'Hip6n 4acK ; k muft: bd^ l^aftled iery 
tHlA,i*^B^t" h^f Wttfeb deep, and cowred Hgbtiy^ 
Frifrffl^^e rtffddle of April- \:<!>' the b^inilitig of May, 
b^e ptoper feJiibn/ - '^ k niay reittasrr till weera 
be^tt-to appear, j^^ ^hdc-ptoughy Of "A fmall 




OI? 

fjUT ii^s ' r^^^ again tip the ridges, ftttd 

then proceed to take off the other fides,' and t^twttt 
the-<jJa&rtK as before* ' IfthcJ ground be pteper and in 
'i6d tfeiidkidn, a^fbb May be expeaediti July, In 
ipteAber it will be* f»\to cut again? if the hoeing 
be' Belted and thbi weeos fuppreffed* After the fe* 
cond cfitting, fend' in the jddugh and take off the 
fiSe?^ SF thfe^ 'ridgesi arid let thetn fo'faiiiaio tjiU Fe- 
fcniaryV* wiie melttid Should be again retqrtied to 
cvferj^ttdfe. ' In Mafy the graft Avill ba rfeady for cuf^ 
ttffei 'an^wUl continue to afford a crop every month 



during th6 (ijnjiniei^, provided thd hoeing is duly per* 
formed 'ivkpt the rr^uf^ is dry every tin^ the weed$ 
b€gtni»' appear. ''^^ 

■ •'jfhe'.bftfy objcdtidn which I have totl>b method, 
is- 'flie- y ijlicvilty of itlowtng the ridges, arid of pre-^ 
veftiffag-We Tarn from -wftfliing them down ; if upon 
flrifiL 1)0 iaconveniencics have been fullered on tnefc 
'''***-^ Y 3 accounts, 
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i:».-i-i:o. .VI--'". Tvili Sana TiiigBS acd cven>feali 

J5 tc!"-. ir.- :iKnfjre oocnzCTruh'tc oceanic prackic^ 
t'iC ^j^ it has liiis Siitiidorai advaiu^ge o^er evcfj 
<c.-!^. tbir iz drt:;>cS5 ihe kd tor the lucerp ip 
rx-c L"^ ■-■.... ^ 

Sor.t-.-.':!^ ddSE;«r.t rromtfaisy b l^ir.rMiUec's 4i- 
rxivx; :•:<- iXJitivadng mi5 pl^nt. He adrjles.69 low 
:: T.ir. ::^ crilis 2: esgb:een isches diibmce,- 9i9d gcit 
tr? cm: :: r-jt or-:t d:e nrlt feaion; but to ttsed it wkji 
:hctp i-nr-g the -.vinier rbilo:;i4xigy and to hoc. it and 
ki^p r c.e^,>. Whoever intends tb cuitivaue iuoeni^ 
nv-:l -iTri.r.lre to keep it dean from weedsL; mi 
w"ne:hf 7 in ir^ eld or new huibandn', the ground 
ihci^ld i'vr.e .vay or other be jcept ioofe about the 
plir.ts, or d.ty ni'i not flourlfii long. - . . 

I cc.T.e r. ys 10 iay berbre the reader, the p^iti^- 
lar erections of the mofi elaborate, mce, and cle^nt 
^Tsier ih^: his yer proreffediy treated of the futyect: 
Tile ir.erhod of mansgemecr, which he reooaiinends, 
is firft, to prepare a proper fpot for raifing £1019; feed, 
a fufzicien: number of plants for traniplaDtatiflo ; &t- 
tetn perches to an acre he thinks quite fuffident, wd 
I think lefs than iialf the quantity eooiij^ iXbis 
ihoulJ be w-ell dunged, cleanlcd, and pulvcuized 
during the winter, and if deeply trenched zfkX dst- 
. jx>;"ed ro the acHoa of the. air and frofts, thclab^r 
win be weii bellowed. In the beginning of Apnl^ 
propoics to fow the feeds,, in' order tb procure; plMits. 
for rraniplantaticn the Augoft following; 'bu6 b^ 
■a.k->, that feeds may be fo\Vn till the latter ehd*of 
J'ji:l* ! ;■ the fame purpofe the Spring foUqwing J 
four ounces of feed to a pcrch'is the exaft'quantity 
he directs, but four ounces to a perch, or 40lb. to 
an acre, mull fiirely be a prcpofterous (jianu^ and 





fidQg tnub proyidfid wiAia mirfeiy for plants, ycm 

|(E^ !nett to djreift ypiir ^ttendoA to md|klcl in wibich 

fdUi defign to rai^ your crop ; apd this tOQ^ JiilQ^ t]^^ 

l^^mer, 'l;nu^ be w^l dung^, clcatiicd*- dimply and 

^iq^y ^w^ the tyiefeds Kijial by a fmnmer fellow, 

he groqnd piade fine and level by every m^cho^ 

^ i4di?sttQr can deriie fo]: that ptinx>ier 

\^^o^t the ii)Id4fe c^ Auguft he nxes for tjjie p;^ 

^ titane of tranfplgndU:}on, gggjiil j^Jwh tim^ the 

itid Tnuft be fr^- ftirr?d; a number of hands 

ri4cd in piopqi^n to t]^ number of acr^ ip. 

^etid^ to be planted, fo): no time niuft be |oft in 

j|)y^ ppcratipn, 

' AH thinffs tjbus prep^ed, your yput:^ plants n):ufl: 

te affefiilly lapfeocd with fpme proper mftrumept, 

(^ ftrong three tined ^prk is as good as any,) and 

p\|Iled up with as lijidtle injury to me plants as may 

p^:; the taprix)c*5 9Ut Q& about gx or ei^t inches 

IN^low the cr^wn, anjd the tpps about an inch and a 

i^^Jf abovip it, Th^ done, the plants are then to be 

blunged in water, juid earned to the place iptended 

{Qt t^e^in to ^our, l^pws are now £0 be ranged in 

- pic« order, at Ae diftancp of threp f(pet four inches 

lEt^rt, ^ the plants are to be fetwith a dibble at the 

' i^tj^nc^ of o^e foot iirom each- other in the roWs, 

ffh^ i|:ows sd^terthis qpetatipn fhoiild be well watered ; 

^d wh^ ^ wepis begin to appear, t^orfe-hped ; 

. fjbe pjaijite. i^t at liie lamp time to be hand-hoed, 

Theife operatipns rnuft be, performed ^s ofcen as ne- 

* <cpffiwy^ - ta^ the' fpriiig following, when the plants 

wtW hwe ^c^u.ifcd l^rprizipg Yigc^r> ^od will bp 

fariy teady. tp cut. . '/ 

^ pldntstdpn thus managed^ was fivp dn^es cut in 
PR^ firmer. ^ ^ 

After eYc.ry cutting, frelh hoeing is repeated, and 
the writer advifes oncp or twice % year a drefling of 

foot. 
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foot, peat-afhcs, foap-afhes, malt-duft, or ahvbrlict 
light manure which will prefervc die plants k/ffell vi- 
gour for many years. ' -'"'■. 

An acre of luccm thus jnarn^^ will produc^'^reen 
food fufficient for two horfcs, anc^^^^oiic cutting-' Ket a;- 
part for haj^ bcfides. This, hou'crcr; the author is 
cautious of recomniendipg, as iucerh is a flow dticr, 
aod a quick gfbwtr ; fo that the plants undern'eath 
the ait luccm are pften blar^ched jgind even rottled be- 
fore the hay js fufEciently niiide| iinle^ reiiioyed to an 
adjoining field, wjiich is fomctimcS impiadicable, 
often inconvenient, and at tieifl my trdublefoitie ; it 
IS therefore more suivifeable to proportion j^ui^iquan- 
tity cif lucem, to the number of cattle youliatetcSfeed, 

A remedy, however, is pixjpQfed for this foconve- 
nience, and that is, between every other roiiTof tranf- 
planted lucern/ to leave an iht^rva} of fix feet^ iWfteaid 
of an intcr\'al of thrpe feet fqiiir inches, whidii wiU 
give fofficienp room to turn and make the hay, with- 
out annoyance to the growing plants ; biit ffiDi (ays 
the author,* two difficulties remain to be (ftuggled 
with ; firft, to make it properly ; and next, t6 pre- 
ferve it when it h made. ' . ■ - - - . 

As lucefn is not only <;;stremely juicy, bitt that 
juice is of a vifcuous nature, ' it is ver/ dijSieult hx 
England to make it into hay, ' If heavy rains 5f long 
continuance kt inn i>nipcdiatdly after the lucefn Is cufji 
in a few days the leaver will rjm white, and the hay 
will be of no value- *' If gleaniy fun-ihiiie Hiccccd afr 
ter cutting, th^ fwart niufl be turned gently,* or tlie 
leaves will fall from the ftalks, *' Something like this 
will alarm the hulbandrhin* in th6' mo'fl raVourable 
fcafons ; for which reafon lucem muff riot Be turned 
in the hafly manner of other' gfafs,** but 'cauticwfly ; 
ind wlicn it is removed iritb wind cocks,' Itlhould 
be done on hand barrows and not with forts or rakes; 
and it would be very proper to place by way of ven- 

tilatpV, 
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./tilatoF, an angty ofier- hamper in the muldle of t^acl^ 
cqek, to prefetve^ ll^e, ^delicious flavour rhat rcrniiios 
for cattle after the herbage is dried. This being" ef- 
fed:ed, it is next tp-be carried to g. hay barn of aq 
eafy conftrudion, (ofwiich the author has glvei} cuts^ 

- and there depofiKd, a layer of clean dry fweet wljeat- 
ep ftraw, and a liwer of lucern alternately tilt the 

. whole is flowed, wKicb will, not only prevent t^e lui 

" cem from firdng, but augment th?^ quantity b^ fod- 
der ; for the ilravit by this, means will imbibe a^' fra- 
gn^icy and moifture mm the lucem, and cattje' will ' 
e# both with greediniels when thuspiixt togeth^:r- In 
cafc of ficknefs the fine lucern may be picked out and 
given to the dillempered beaft, and will prove an el- 

. oellent remedy for many diforders. It mould ^y no 
means be ftowed in' common battis, where damp 
floors, or earthen walls may taint it, .or dull, cobwebs, 
or filth fixan the thatch affefl: its purity. It fliould 

: touch nothing but clean boards, and receive the in- 

■ fluences of the ah: with as little raiti as poffible. 

From what is herb faid, it ftiould fcemj rfiat lucern, 
. which the author has taken fo much, pains to" improve, 
is not yet arrived at fufficient facility for common 
hufbandmen to attempt, and if fo much care and cir- 
cumfpe£ti(Hi, were abtblutely neceffary, what this gen- 
. tleman has i^id of com might even, be extended to 
lucem. ** Out of ju^ice to my qwq, intentions, lays 
he, I take the liberty of obferving rijat' I jio wife re- 
commend the Netv Hi^lbtiftdry to fanners for .raifing 
corn, as fuch culture will require more indpllry ana 
■ attention than men of their occijpation "or^caft of 
thinking either will have inclination, or yfCA have lei- 
fure; to beftow, nor am I quite clea? that the'profit 

, will greatly counttyrbaJance the ej(pf;nce and labour, 
but ffiUieihort' them to copy t1]e New Hufbandry 

; jin ne^nefs, cicanlinefs, and extirpation of weedsj ; and 
recommend it ftrongly fqr the.cui(:urc of horfe.beans, 

field 
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upon an aae ; it will bear pafturing with ffieep ; % 
makes good butter ; it never" blows nor hoves catdc 
like clover ; it will flourilh upon poior^ Jigh^^ ^ncly. 
flialtery, or ftoncy land ; its cultivation is neitbeF^ 
hazardous nor pxpenfive ; if the land be prepared.as it 
generally done (dr a crop of tujuep, th^^ is ^ daiiT 
ger of any milcaniage ; it may be &wh late lii the 
^ing with oats or barley ; a pear&lcl drilled in rowk 
and k^pt c)&ar by hoeing nialaes an excellent prepa*. 
^tion €ox burner^ as the pea crop ^s ripe ibpn enough! 
to admit of t\vo plowings to prepare it for Ae reccpr' 
tion of feeds by the n^4^1e of AugUil, the proper fea^ 
fon for fowing of bum^ ; it is an excellent fup(idli(<' 
neum to the ruined crops of turncps, and i( ibwtt' 
when the tumeps are deftroyed by the flv^ pifiKh^s 
excellent pafture for ewes and Iambs b th^ ^PPSlr 
See Gent M^g* Vol. xxxvi, p, 178. 

Mr. Baldwin, the other gentjctpan whom 1 hati] 
before mentioned, made feveral experiinentsup6nl^r-j 
net bv fowing it at diiSerent times ; he firft fowpd* 3wi' 
feeds of it the beginning of July, and the planttl^ 
cjimes up vigorous and ftrong, which encoufagfif 
him to prepare about an acre of land, to which otl 
the fourth of Odober, he removed the plants, apd 
fet them in rows, twentj^ inches from row to rbw^ 
and fifteen inches apart in the rows. The plartt^ 
fucceeded well, and through the enfung winter they 
vegetated vigoroufly, and their verdure appeared very 
beautiful. No watering was ufed to this plantation. 
The plants were once hoed, and flood Qver for feed : 
the crop of which, however, yielded much lefs feed 
than was exped:cd, owing to the drj'nefs of the fea- 
fpn ; i6olb. was the whole amount, Mr, Baldwiq 
was now impatient to fee hOw his cattle would eat it, 
as fome of his acquairttance had allerted that no cat- 
tie would touch it. When it had recovered from the ; 
fcythe, and was fpriing up afrefh, he ordered four cows" 
and two hbrifes to be turned into it ^ the cows Fed 

freely 
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CHAP. XVIL 

'' Cf Bwmtt. ♦ ^ '. 

f r • "^ 

SOM£ aicribe thic introdudum of this plant ara 
.wint«^ food for cattlp, to W)'nne Baker, E(q; 
^otheifs IQ Mr. |U)que of "CVaUmm-Gieen. To the 
iatcer t]ie public are moft certainly indebted for die 
iiipply of feeds that ^rft enabled the cofiq)etitors to 
make good their daims to tl^e prenaiiuins dfired by 
tl^ fociety of arts fbf the ibwing or planting the 
.^jieaJbeft quantity of it. Writers however are gready 
: divided in opinion, concerning the merits of it. Had 
it^- upon repeated trial^^ been found to aniwer the 

treat things faid of it^ too much praife could npt 
ave been beilowed on thofe who had been ^e 
means of feleding it ; but as the properties of it arc 
..difputed^ and it has ahnoft fallen into difu&asibon as 
^ifpovered, it matters but Jittle who was the firft 
promoter of iti 

That it has had its advocates, appears from the 
teilimonials of genikmen of undoubted veracity, a- 
mong whom are two gentlemen who appeared early 
Jn its favour, the Rev. Mr. Lambe of Ridley in 
K.ent, ajid Chjdftopher Baldwin^ £fq; of Clapham^ 
in Surrey. , - 

Bumet, iays the firft gendeman, I am fully per- 
fuaded will prove a very great acquifitbn to hufban- 
^ 4ty QPL Jpany accounts, but more particularly for the 
fpHovving realbns ; bumet is a good winter pafture, 
, v5X)pfequently it will be of great fervice to the farmer 
as a conftant crop that he may depend upon, and 
that without any expence for feed or tillage after the 
firft fowing ; it affords both com and hay too ; bur- 
net feed is faid to be as good as oats for horfes : they 
will eat it well : yields at two mowings in the fame 
fummer ten quarters of corn and three loads of hay 

upon 
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was proved by equal evidtoce^ th&t fome catde 6bn 
(linately refufecl it^ and that others ooukl with diffi* 
culty be brought to touch it. In this extraordiziary' 
variatiun add they^ fiurnet difibrs from any^kihdxrfl 
plant cultivated for the purpdfe of gnifrm v . ; i 

Mr. Maier has therefore etpteded it, ahd 1 \»-' 
lievc with very good reafon, as. a proj^ of iUx}ue*i' 
to amufe the credulous and m^e ihbltiey t£ idle ieed. 
His words are remarkable. ^^ Thisphnc, layslie^'faar 
been of late recommended by perfons df little &ilt to 
be (own as a winter pabulum fbr cacde ; - but wfad^' 
ever will give themfelves the trouble t6 texamine dhe 
grounds where it naturally grows, will find tile i^bdlsi^ 
left uneaten by the cattle, when tlie grafs about diettr 
has been cropt to the root ; befides, in wet winters^' 
and on ftrong land the plants are of ihort durarion, 
therefore very unfit for the purpofe, nor is the pro- 
duce fufficient to tempt any perionsof fltiil to engagp 
in its culture." He concludes with cautioning gen-, 
tJemen inclined to make triials to bicigin ifrith iini^ 
quantities, in which I moft heartily join him. 

It may be neceflar)', however, to pamt out jrin" 
particular kind of feed, which has been tried'^fBin 
the gieatefl: appearance of anfwering.the mtendeji. 
purpoic, as it is thus defcribed by an ifitelligent ttilr. 
tivatcM*; the(e feeds are contained in a rough oVal 
capfule, having four prominent ridges frequently den- 
tated, yet more often with fmooth cc^es. Thfefe. 
ridges divide the outward furface of the qapfule^ 
longitudinally into four nearly equal parts, the ipaces 
between the ridges being rough or cellutated lifce^ 
a j^each-ftone. On removing this rough capftil^ ;: 
theie apj^^r two little, feeds fomewhat relemblirtg the 
kernels of an apple, but much fmaller, each feparatdjr 
inclofed in a thin tegument, in contact with, but not 
actaclied to the outward huik or capfule, which be- 
ing of an oval form as already mentioned, the fihall 
fontiuiieU feeds muft hccefiarily have one fide flut, 

and 
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mA die odier convex. The fituation of the feeds ^ 
witlun their tegumenti or coverings xmy he bed iben' 
by cutting one of ther capfolcs with a peo-knifc. The 
me of the capfules vanes according to the vigour of 
the plant from whence they are tsUk^ ; loine are nd^ 
bigger ^ than a muiiard &ed> while others arrive at 
ijie^^ce Tof B finall pea* 

. ilio^^propcbr >dme for fowing thde feeds feems to. 
faft . i^ |uly., as* i/k^ KWwih's feeds . grew well wheS 
Ipwh ait mat iesSosk^ acid the fame year's ifaobb were 
fit to txanfplanit m Aiiguft ; whereas the feeds &aC 
iwte afeerwards fowD> on ibt jtwehtyr£xth of Auguft, ■ 
dsd.iipt appear obovi^ groun4 till thR twenty-eightJ^ 
of the fbllbwing monm. Mr. Baldwhi ibwed aftei^ 
tfcc rate of thiiteen Ibl upon an acre. 

I 
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O/Gtiips prlfti'ly'Jb isM, and pirtici^rl) Dmiel 

RITERS in general oMnptein that no part 
of huibaiiAy has been fo much negkded as 
Ae ciuitivation (^ graflfes. If the comprint weife 
confmed to what is generally compt*ehended by beta* 
nifts under the nameof gnafle^ and to thofe plants 
only, whicix according to Ray have a rtmnd, jointed^ 
and hollow item, forrounded at each joint witTfl a 
ingle fcaf, long, narrow and pointed, and whdfe^ 
feeds afiB -contained in chaffy huffcs, it would be part- 
ly juft, and partly without foundation ; for within 
this <J^sription wheat, rye, oats, and barley dre in- 
cluded ; and it cannot with juflice be faid, that ei- 
ther ca#e ot fkiil has been wanting to' bring the cul- 
ture of thefe to the greateft perfedbn ; though, at 
the fame thnej it mufl be acknowledged that many 
<jf the tribes ofgralTes that grow naturally in our^ 
meadows and paflures, under this definition^ have'' 

' been 
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been fuficral to occupy thdr native fpots without 
either care or culture. 

Of the tribes (tf grafle^ here pardculariiixl, I kbxm 
of but one fpccies^ whofe feeds have bteti felcdcd^ 
ami for the propa^tion of which in its puri^ any 
kiiut <yf paiiid hate been taken by ordinaty hufbfeml- 
men. Other f\iea€S have indeed of late attriidttd nit 
notice of gcndemen engaaed in gqieral ioippove^ 
ments, but none except theUarfiel orRey-grab have 
taken place in the general fyftetti of hulbandry as 
pmdlifcd in this countr}'. The reafiiA isobvious, the 
artifxial grades/ or that ipecies of food for cattle that 
have been introduced under that general name, have 
been found upon repeated trials to be {o much fii- 
pciior to thofc wc call natural Grafles, that the far* 
nicr*s attention has been diverted from the latter, and 
wholly ciirecled to the cultivation of the former, ex- 
cept when his lands were intended to be converted 
from arable to pailure, and then fome natural pe- 
rennial grafs was found necellary to mix with die 
artificii-l gi^les, in order to fccure a fucceffion of 
crops. 

It may indeed be more owing to accident than de» 
f gn that tht Rcy-gtais has been feledted in prefc- 
icncc h^ the numerous tribes of other graffes for the 
{nirp^^ic hci-e fix>ken of. But it muft at the lame 
lime bo lluvi in favour of Rey-'grafsj thj[t all the gra- 
/.iPj; animals cat it while young, and that when made 
into h.iy rono of them refute it. Mr^ Stillingfleet, 
v/r.o was no friend to Rey-grai's, fays, that in rich 
land ic makes a moft excellent turf ; but does not 
r».i.vn;mend it for parks, becaufe the venifon.he eat 
our of a pudilock abounding with it, did not pleafc 
hi*! palate. 

The greateft objection that I have heard urged 
i-e.-iril lleN-gvafs is, that when it is cut early and 
aiierwards pailurcil, the cattle are lefs fond of it than 

whcB 



.VWte^**lt- iijft.rifes.in.the; fpring,,and that in.:lay?jn^; 
or other open paftures in the viewof; pkafurable:Vii*.*v 
l^nAi UeriW'Uisfigute the p*<>fpeia: -bjr. th^it; <Jjj6i* 
jgrfeWftlfe^bixltjarindiA:.-^ V".- • . v- -• *' u-ri^ ^^ - - . v 
VOc1^^|t hi daarindithea:. oO^^Aiothi^ Ot .ibetpr 
wflPJfeib' iitf tflri<tftr ^nii ' rf : i^hcJ H«yrgiafey . nqr in; .^ 
a*^ lrt^y:^of riatelodwMitemy^g^aff^ have- , 

arfi*WB/6t a cxart^imihiigi^Ho Jo do^B^i x^^ 
l/^']1lgf,^d^(^1^^ grafs^k ff^om fuiferedYJ 

bfefrig'pdftUred Oflfc^isr UO^. ^s theff^pi^fig:^miihc ■ 
rdWs ; =fo thatijJlaiitsjpf jtty;ki»<Jb irWooft ihed their 
feedii'in jd^ins wjiere cattle of cvi^ry.Jdpd are fiiffered 
to ^i^ize at • large. • I thet^fore can fee no great force 
in-mis objection ^ainflRey-gnals, nor do I think 
tha?r tlie farmer woutd' be much a gaiiier by fubftitu- 
ting afty of the^ other tribes in its ttead* The culture 
of this grafs is now \vell known, its produce has been 
iafcertained'- by general experience throughout the 
kirtftdom ; it is not nice as to. foil, and it. rifes early 
ift' the fpring ; thefe are advantages that cannot be 
fo certainly rely 'd upon by a change ; but were ex- 
peAnents to be made- .of other graljes^ • aad were the 
refuit of thofe experimefits to be made public in all 
the news-papers, therci is no doubt but proper atten- 
tion would be paid to thofe th^^ proTed fuccefsful 
evep. by common jarmers. \ * 

' The people of this counttyfa^n the pealant tp the 
peer are fond of noyeltiek^ ^ and there wants only a 
new object to be. pointed sOUt to thdir choice,; apd, 
they are ready enough. tt> puyfufe it even tp their, lofs* 

'I have ' myfelf read .with very great attcntion»the 
oblervations which Mr* Stillingfcet has made on this 
fubjedt. I have confidered the fpecimens he has ex- 
hilnted, and though it 'were to be wilhcd for the ho- 
itour of Englifti hufbandry, that our lands were 
purged feom many erf thofe. noxious^Y^ds ainl plants 
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that disfigure our paftures, and at certain fcafons Are 
hurtful to cattle, yet I do not know of one fpecimen, 
whichthat gentleman has feleded, that has more good 
qualities to recommend it to the hulbandman's ciilti-- 
vation than the Rq'^-grafs of which he is ali-eady in 
poireflion, unlds the annual meadow^grafs be uiged 
as an excepcioa. 

This grafs, Mr. Stillingflcet Ikysi tllakcS ithe findl 
of turfs. It grows every where by way fides, asd 
on rich found commons. It is called in fome parts 
the Suffolk Grafs, and he adds, that he had ieen 
whole fields of it in High Suffolk without a»y Siix- 
turc of other grafles. On the MalverA-hills too he 
had fecn it on a walk that was made there for the 
convenience of the water-drinkersy^ thoujgh ntone of 
it was to be found on any other part 01 the hills ; 
from whence he concludes that it would floiirifh by 
rolling, as indeed every other kind of jgrafr wiU do 
at firll coming up. 

If thofe writers who fo flroi^ly tecbvhmini th^ 
felcdling of grafles were farmers, tliey would know^ 
that one good found and wholefome fpecies of peren- 
nial grafs that will flourifli in almoft every arable 
foil, and by the culture of which their lands are 
cafily converted from com to pafture, and from paf- 
turc to corn again, is to them of more value than 
all the tribes of annuals and other graflfes added to- 
gether. It is not for farmers to break up commons^c 
heaths, marflies, downs, and extenfive wolds, tX> 
change their natures, and to fill them with feeds 
they arc not accuflomed to bear.^ GentlemeHy in- 
ilcetl, may be induced by plaufible reafoning to en- 
c:c:ivour to alter the nature of things, but farmers 
who know by experience how hard it is to force land 
naturally inclined to the produdion of one kind of 
vegetable to forego its propcnfity, and to take kindly 
to the propagation of any odier,. dei])ife the fiiggef- 

tions' 
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tik)hs of fj>eculativi2 reafotietJs, and when Aey find 
theotfelves poflTeft of oiie manageable plant, do not 
readily care to part with it for the hazardous adiiaifr 
fion of any other; Thegfafles> for the feeds of which 
the SodiBty of Arts have offered premi\itns> are chief* 
ly thofe enumerated by Mr. Stilliiigfleet* For my 
own part, I declare frankly, I cannot fee the ufe <^ 
tiranifemng any of them into our arable fields in pre* 
ference to R^y-^grafs* However, I would by no means 
c^oyrage any laudable attempt to promote difcove* 
riesi If any^jne tribe of grafles, cither natural or 
artificial J is obferved to vegetate more vigorpufly in 
the winter than Miy other, the dilcovery of it would 
be of infinite ufe, and it were next to infatuation not 
to endourage the propagation of it* But while we 
are -in pofl'effion of Rey-grafs, the red and white clo- 
ver, trefoil and St. Foin, lucera and vetches, we need 
not lament the want of fefcues, fox-trails or dogs-tails, 
poes, or yellow oats, nor indeed of the fo much 
boafted vernal grafe. The grafs, indeed, of which 
Mn Stillingfleet received an account from Mn Pean 
of Rufeombe^ which grew in a field of four acres 
^lway=s under water, and maintained five horfes from 
April to the end of harveft^ deferves to be regarded, 
though very few fituatbns of this kind are to bo 
found, I believe^ in England to try experiments up* 
on ; but the grand €>bjetl that Ihould principally ex- 
cite the curipfity of the Society of Arts to difcover, 
is, the grafs growing in the watery meadows in Wilt- 
Ihire, mentioned by Mr* Stillingfleet, one acre of 
which is let for 10 or 12I. a-year, and of which, 
if there is fuch a grafs, it would be no difficult mat-* 
ter, I ihould think, among the members of fo great 
a body to find out. 

What is here faid may perhaps want an apology ; 
but as I myfelf write from convicftion, and with no 
view either to decry the labours of others, to flatter 
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their foibles, or to fupprefs their excellencies, I fkalt 
iH>: be iiVaid to I'peak my fentiments, though they 
iiLi\ no: alwa} 5 coincide with thofe of greater names 
t'aan my own. I am pcriwaded that Mr* Stillingfleet 
was in carncil to promote the interefts of agriculture, 
and to that gcnrkman no part of agriculture feemed 
ro want greater improvement than the cultivation of 
gralTcs. He touk much pains to felcCt the feeds of 
choic which he thought bell defer\'ed the huiband- 
I nan's attention ; yet it 15 obfer>'able, that among all 
his numerous friends, for no gentleman had more, 
nor dLllrved rhcni better, (I f|>eak from knowledge) 
he mcniions but one, the ingenious Mr* Aldworth o^ 
Stanhkc, who endeavoured to affift him itt his fa- 
vourite undertaking ; that gentleman, he feys, laved at 
his defire a fuiall j^art of a rich meadow, and gathered 
from it near a buihel of feeds of crefted dog-taiL He 
docs not add, that thefc were again fbwed, or that 
it was ever thought an object ot public attention to 
propagate them. 

The Re}'-grars, which is chiefly the fubjeQ: of this 
chapter, muft not be thought to flourilh in foils not 
natural to it without proper care and good dreffing* 
i nuy venture to lay it down as a maxim, that no 
plant transferred from its natural foil to foils that arc 
not natural to it, will long continue to flourilh 
without Ibme additional afliftance* Why then ihould. 
this be expected of Rcy-grafs ? 

When lands are to be laid down with this gra&^ 
they lliould be made fine with the plough, and fer-* 
tile by drelling. The fold affords, undoubtedly, tho 
richelt and belt ; next to that peat-^alhes, foap-alhes^ 
coal-aihes, Ibot, or any of thofe light manures a- 
bounding wirh I'aits, and free from the feeds of any . 
fort of w ecds. 

Tliere can be no better preparation for laying down 
lands with gral$ than turneps after a fummer's fallow^ 

well 
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in a field .of cujtiyated grafs ; nay, even in nieadow^^ 
^f natural grafs- The oeft way oi deitrpying ' them 
15 by fleeping tobacco Jeaxes in urine, opening their 
jiills bcf<xe they becQm^ formidable, and pouring 
the quantity of a quart or three pints into- each: 
if they are haraffed for ,a few days, m this manner, 
when they are beginning to get .togetl^er, they will 
take their leave of the place, and be no more trbu*^ 
.blefome during the .remaining part of the feaibn. 

I have i^ow enumerated ,^1 the graflis natural ati4 
artificial, that I think moft likely to anlwer the hul^ 
.bandman's purpofe in the cultivation, and" I hav^ 
furforily recommended all thq methods that have 
come to my kngwledge of graining, , injproving, 
and dreifing grafs lands'.' Other methods there may 
be, and no doubt many^ that; I aip not acquainted 
with ; but if this little book Ihould chance to be ap- 
proved^ fornething niay be addeid from future e5c- 
pcrience that may make it more perfedt., 

I Ihall now pafs in order from what may be pro- 
perly called the furnmer feed of cattle, to (Qme at*- 
tempts that have lately been made to introduce an 
^(Jdijtioijial fupply of winter feed. 

CHAP, XVIII. 

Qf the ^urnef -Cabbage. 

rr^HE turnepTcabbg^e is fo called, becaufe tlie 
J ftalk, at fome dift^nce from the ground, after 
nung of the ufual thicknefs, and in n^anner of thpfe 
of other cabbages, enlarges fuddenly to fuch a degree, 
that it form§ a knob of the magnitude of a com non 
turiiep ; of which, likcwife, it has fometimcs the 
figure, though generally it is mqre oblong. 

By this peculiar formation of the llalk, or production 
of the turnep-likc kriob, together with its being peren* 

nial. 
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rial, this fpecics of cdbbngc is diftiriguiflied from all 
others. From the top of ihe turnep vifcs a nurtiber 
of leaves of a greenilli-red,T>r fometimes of a greenilh 
purple colour ; which anf.ver to the rc'.clical leaves in 
oihcr plants. They do not, tlio' this plant is tnily 
of the cabbage kind, ever clv^fe together, and form a 
compact glv^bular or oblong maf?, as in the common 
fpccics; but keep their ercdt grBvvth, or turn out- 
wards. 

From among thcfc leaves fprings a number of other 
ft:i]ks, of which thofc that, arc ncareft the extremity 
branch, and fend out flower flalks, fpreading hori- 
zontally ; and thofe that arc more in die center, grow 
ercdt, arid without branches. On thefe ftalks* are 
leaves, (bringing out alternately, and of the feme co-: 
lour with the others. The flowers are fmall and yel- 
low, and fuccceded by long pods, full cf feed, of the 
fize of that of muftard, and a light-brown colour. It 
may be juflly iioubted, whether or no this plapt; be 
originally a native of our countr}' ; though it is at 
prelent found growing wild in fomc phces iiear Dover. 

-This plant affords forouts, which, after thcv have 
undergone the aftioh of a fl:rong frofl:, ire exceeding 
good ; and may confequently be had at the time 
vhen moft others fail 

It appears from Gerard, that there were, in his 
time, two kinds of this plant ; one of which he calls 
Caukropum rotundurn^ or round rape-cole ; and the 
other, CauLrapiiffi lon^tim^br long ranc-cole. The 
diflerence of thefe two iirids confiacd only in the 
form of the knob or tumep, as is ex]'>reflcd by the 
names themfelves ; and in the long kind's fiiooting 
lorth fmooth indented icavcs from the turnen part^ 
which leaves the round kiad wanted. " '' 

This plant was rare in Gerard's time in cur teun- 
rry ; as he mentions his having the feed fiom Spain ; 
and indeed it Vvas fo little known, that he favs it b to 

^ be 
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be fown and fet as cucumbers and melons ; and thaf 
it was then accounted a dainty meat, 

Tournefort, and moft of the later writers, mentV 
on this plant under the various nanies of Brqffica 
<ongylcdeSj Brnjftca c^ule rapum gerens^ BraJJiai caur 
lejcente orbiculari carnof$ foliis fejfilibusy Braffica ra- 
dici napifarmi. But they do little more witH regard 
to. it, than give tke name and defcription, 

Mr. Baker/muft have the honour of being the firft 
who really introduced this plant into,ufe, as an arti-^ 
cle of hufbandry. For it was on the authority of his 
judicious experiments, that the London Society of- 
fered a premium for its culture : and there is no one 
objedt of a fimilar nature^, hitherto taken into confi- 
deration, either by this Society, or that of IXiblin^ 
which bids fairer for being of great public utility. 

The tumep-cabbage may be cultivated in the man- 
ner of other cabbages, either by fowing the feeds in 
the autumn, and tranfplanting them in fpring ; or by 
referring the fowing till the fpring, and trampknting 
in June. Where the plants are raifed in the fpring, 
the feed fliduld be fown in the very beginning of 
March ; the plantlings pricked opt on a proper bedj, 
as foon as they are fufEciently ftrong to bear it, and 
the final tranlplahtation of them out into the field at 
the diftances which they arc to grow, fhould not be 
deferred later than the beginning of June. This 
would both give more time for the plants to become 
large before winter, and a better chance to avoid a 
total want of rain, after tranfplanting, the only- ac- 
cident, except the deftruftion by caterpillars, or other 
infedis, to which this kind of crop is fubjedl ; as the 
plants bid defiance, after they have firmly taken root, 
to all inclemencies of weather, either with refpeft to, 
cold, wet, or drought. 

It may be inferred from the above particulars, 
which, as we fee, ftand on unquefli9nable authority, 

that. 
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that, confidcrcd as an article of hufbandry, this pla^t 
muft be a very vajuablc acquifition j as it is ot eafy 
culture, and as little fubjeft to fail by accident, as any 
crop whatever : as the produce, with refpcd to quan- 
tity, is likely to prove, under favourable circumftanr 
ces, thirty-five ojr thirty- fix tons per ^ctc ; as it^ 
produce is jgneatly jxeferablc .cither to tumcjis or other 
cabbages, being much more nutritious, and lefs war 
tery and cold, a fault in the common tyrneps ; as it 
piay be depended on in the moft rigorous and fevere 
feafons when eyery thing elfe but dry fodder fails, and 
may ht taken from the place of growth, in cafe pf 
exigence, whenever the ground is not goyered with 
a very deep fnow ; and as it is much liked by neat 
cattle^ ftiecp, deer, and hogs ; agrees pcrfedtly well 
with all of them ; apd fattens them in the naoft pror 
Stable manner. This is certainly very luffi^ciepf ground 
of recommendation, as an objeft for a premiurii tp the 
London Socicrj' ; and it is hoped, will he fo, as ;| 
fubjedt of experiment and trial to thofe gei)tleijien| 
or more liberal kind of farmers w^ho atteippt imr 
provements in hulbxindry. This high teconimendar 
tion of the turneprcabbage is extracted from a paper 
in the MuJ^um Uufiicum figpcd Agricohy and % 
have only to add to his account, that I have tried a 
few i^lants in my gj^rden, and found them Anfwer all 
that is here laid, and do believe this turnep-cabbage 
to be very well worth the farmer's attention where 
cither Ihccp or neat cattle are kej^t in any confiderablp 
number ; yet at the fame time I cannot help giving 
credit to what Mr. Reynolds has faidof the turnci)- 
ruorcd cabbage, as being preferable. 
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CHAP. XIX, 

Turnef-roou4 Ciibkage. 

THIS plant about three or four years ago was ac-r 
cidentally introduced into England, by Mr» 
Reynolds^ of Adiiham, in Kent^ in purfuance of the 
premium offered by the Society, for the cultivation 
of the turnep-cabbage above delcrit)pdj This new 
comer, as I am utterly unacquainted with tlie culture 
of it, I cannot recommend better than by copying the 
letter of the gentleman by whom it wa3 firft planted 
to the Society of Arts, in which an account is givpA 
of the difcovery and management. 

May 3, 1760. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

^' Purfuant to your intimation, I tranfinit to you 
an account of all my proceedmgs relating to the plsnt 
called turnep^rooted cabbage. 

^^ When I found there was a premium offered by 
your moft laudable Ibciety for cultivating the turiie]>- 
eabbage, I began to think there muft be fome more 
than ordinary quality in it, which you were • deiirous 
of introducing to public ufe. This put me upon the 
trial. But my firft endeavours w-ere fruftrated by an 
unfurmountable difficulty for want of feed, none be-i 
ing to be got, at lea ft by me in England. Recourfe 
was then had to a noted feedfitian in Holland, who 
returned a pound of feed, which was all, he faid, he 
could procure, and was of the growth of Ruffia ; with 
this afliirance moreover, that the plants would ftand 
the fcvereft winter. This gave me encouragement to 
proceed. A piece of ground, confilling of lixtcen 
perches of a hazle mould had long before been made 
ready, by three good plowings. This piece was itirr- 
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cd again on receiving the feed, which made a fourth 
plo'.ving. The feeds were fown on the 15th of April, 
1767, and about the latter end of June were ready 
for tranfplantation. 

" The field allotted for this purpofe confifted of 
five acres, two acres of which had been fallowed tjic 
year before, two acres had produced oats, and one 
had borne rye. In order to fee what effed: dung 
would have upon it, a certain part of it was thick 
folded -vith Ihccp-dung, the fold pafSng quite thro' 
the v.h.^lc field length wife, while the remainder on 
both fides was left unfolded. As this field had in it 
dilTcrent foils intermixed, namely, clay or brick earth, 
ftrong cledgc, flint gravel or ftoney-^ound, garde 
loam, hazlc mould, and a fmall paten of crumbly 
chalk ; my dcfign was by pafling the fold thro' the 
whole, to mark the different effects the dung might 
have uix)n every different kind of Ibil ; and kno\ving 
that all the cabbage tribe required deep earth to root 
in, I caufcd three acres to be plowed in diffenent 
depths, namely ten, twelve, and thirteen inches* 
This was done quite thro' the field lengthwifej the 
plough paiTmg thro* all the different foils at an equal 
depth in one turrow. The other two acres had only 
common plowings. This was performed about the 
middle of I>cember, 1766. The fecond plowii^ 
wa'; croflPvYifc, which we call balking, a term ufed for 
ftriking furrows of a good depth, ten rows to the rod» 
This was done in January, 1 767. The third plow- 
ing was done in the lame manner, towards the end 
ot March. This wc call fplitting of balks,- and prcvir 
ous thereto, the balks were harrowed down dry, Tbe 
fourth and -hit plowing was towards the end of -May 




lie* till v/itl-in two or three da} j of planting. TheO/it 
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IVas well drilled, a term ufed for harrowing and roll- 
ing, that the ground might be fufficiently fine to re- 
ceive the plants. The ground being in this manner 
prepared^ the planting began as has already been 
noted, about the; latter end of June* The rows were 
formed acrofs the field, fome at two feet intervals^ 
fom^ at two feet two inches ; and others at two feet 
isAXC inches% In the firft the plants were two feet, a- 
part in the rows ; in the fecond they were 22 inches; 
and in the third they were in general 20 inches ; but 
fome few were two feet, and bthers 18 inches. Four 
acres were planted in thism^no:; and by way of 
trial, we planted alfo feveral rows of common cab- 
bage, two forts of brocoli, iacvoys^ and Siberian bore- 
cole, commonly called Scotch-kale* Thefe with fome 
•coleworts fown in the broadcaft way completed the 
field. The plantings were performed as taft as the 
plants advanced in bignefs, and the whole was com- 
pleted before the end of July. Frequent Ihowers 6f- 
ten intervened,; and all grew to admiration ; but a 
little time difcovered that we had only a finall fpriok- 
ling of the common mmep-cabbage, and that all the 
reft was a new fpecies which neither my felf'iXM: any 
one elie in my neighbourhood knew any thing of, 
yet liking thdr countenance I ti;cated them in the 
beft manner I could. 

** The conimon cabbage, the two brocoli^ the 
lavoys and Siberian borecole, together with the^ 
fprinkling of common turnep-cabbage, were all treat* 
"cd alike with thefe new guefts, fave only that the for- 
mer were planted farther a-part, but none but the 
borecole and the new comers furvived the froft ; an 
inftance this of the fuperiority of the new f}x:cies over 
the other forts, particularly in its being impenetrable 
by froft. 

^^ In tranfplanting thefe fe\^ral kinds, , we made 
iifc of a Jwind of trowel inftead of a dibble, which 

more 
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m^irc cafilv ivnctrated the ground to the depth re- 
quired, and the planter more readily placed the 
plants behind the trowel by moving it forwards be^ 
lore he pulled it out. This done, the plaater trod 
llic earth dole with his feet, which formed a little 
dent to receive the rain, and to hold it about the roots. 
Two men wotked at one line, which was marked at 
T he diftance intended for the arai^emeht of the plaitts. 
A number of plants fnfficient for one were laid at 
each end by the drawers of them. The pl^iteis 
dropped the plants at the marks till they met at the 
middle of the line ; then returned back, planting as 
they went, and eacH man getting at the end ot the 
line at the fame inllant, they removed it to die re* 
quired diftance, and fo proceeded. The (tones, clods^ 
or bits of chalk, they brulhed away with the trowel 
at the mark, fo that none of thehi, nor any cky earth 
entered with the plant* 

This is a moft excellent method of planting. 

" Soon after the planting, thehand^hoewasappli^ 
cd to the plants, in the rows, which nouriihed tlK^m 
greatly. The horib-hoe was made ufe of for the in- 
tervals three feveral times according as the weeds ad- 
vanced. The earthing them up gradually by hofie- 
hoeing, proved very ufeful as a defence againft the 
froft, the crows and the rooks ; thtfe laft are greats 
enemies by pecking holes in the bulbs, and thereby 
occafioning decay and rottennefs. One horfe and 
man hoed tour acres in a day ; the rows were clcanied 
occafionally with the hand hoe. 

*^ The eScfts were, that thefe plants which were 
in the clay or brick-earth foil did not turn out to be* 
16 good by one half as fome of the others ; nay they 
were the worft in all the. field. Thofe on the (tiff 
elcdgey land were but little better ; the ftoney, iiint 
gravel, gr.rile, lomn, and hazle mould were but little 
diiitTcnt iVom each other, if any thing, the laft was^ 
rlie Left. 

'' The^ 
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^^ The ptants on oiie perch, indifferently chofen, 
tvhere the deep plowing was performed being taken 
tip the I ^th of February weighed 2541b* another 
j^erch taken in the famit manner on the 26th ot 
March, weighed 393 lb- a third from- the fame ground 
taken April 27,. weighed 4761b. the number df 
filahts: prdducihg thefe, being 68 each thne, and no 
ftiore. Thofe on the crumbly-foil exceeded thefe by 
4 Ib^ The only error in the oeconomy of thefe plants 
was confurhing them too foon ; for what were taken 
up in Februaiy, had they flood till April, would 
have maintained near rwice the flock ; whcrcis tur- 
neps grow ftickey when going to feed. 

** Mn Reynolds made "linother trial of this plant 
by preparing an acre of poor ground, on a fmall part 
of which were laid two cart-loads of dung mixed with 
mould as is ufual before plowing ; on another part 
were laid two cart-loads more ^fter plowing* The 
plowings wer^ perfbnued, as before, 1 2 inches deep, 
and the planting was in rows, as before, two feet a- 
:|)art, and the plants in the rows, being 18 inchest 
Trom one another* The produce * upon this acre 
proved every where'alike, thofe parts where no dung 
had been laid were equally good with the dunged ; 
and the whole acre throughout was not at all inferi- 
or to the beft acre in the five-acre field ; a proof this, 
that the tumep-rooted cabbage wants neitKer dung 
nor rich ground to make it flouriih ; deep plowing 
being all that it requires- 

" Homed cattle are fond of the herbage of tbi» 
plant, which may be eaten off more than once with- 
out injury to the turnep-root, and, the milk and but- 
ler are upon* trial very good. If full grown Ihccp are 
put to feed, inftead of the herbage, they fall upon the 
roots, which occafions them to rot ; but lambs may 
be fafely trufted, half an acre being eaten off twice, by 
them after weaning at times when the weathtT was 

VsJFV 
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wrv icvcre. Thefe feedings were made by way of 
trial, bo:h of the lambs and plants ; the lambs throve 
v.cll, and the phmrs afttr being fed off the firft time, 
rciic v\eu ihcir herbage for a fccond feeding. 

*• When they were to be wholly conlumeci, root 
and branch, Mr, Reynolds caufed his Ihepherd to dig 
them up occafionally, and he would fork up as ma- 
ny in three or fijur hours as would ferve 250 Iheep a 
V. hole day/* 

Mr. Pieynold?, wlio appears to be a moft intel- 
ligent and ulLful member of ibciety, has taken more 
than {)idii:ary pains to recommend this plant, and has 
iijiidc fueh pertinent remarks ujion its culture as de- 
ilrve lilt utmoft attention. It is not neceflary, he 
fays, to be ver\' nice about the foil for this plant, as 
it will gro.v as well if not better upon poor dryland, 
than u[)on that which is wet, ftrong or ftiff; neither 
dung nor other manure is required, only deep plow- 
ing. Where the ordinarv" plowings only were per- 
formed, the produce w as Itfs by one third than where 
the deeper j)lo\vino;s, of ten, twelve, and thirteen in- 
ches had incrcakd the tilth. The foldings feemed 
pcitccciy ufelcfs, no marks of fuperiority appearing 
from the dung. The grcatcft weight of food was up- 
on the two tcw^t intervals with 1 8 inch diftances be- 
tween the plants. This gives room for the.horfe- 
hoe, on \\\\\c\\ much of the fuccefs depends. The 
fccdling plants in their natural ftatc Mr. Reynolds 
found to be l^ettcr than the plants that were eaten off 
by the lambs, lie difcovercd too tliat the game 
from ilie woods hurt the growth of the plants, and 
that ilich as were nibbled or pecked by them, never 
arrived to perfection. Winter-feeding thefe plants 
he ell i mates at 15s. per acre ; but adds, th^t as they 
coniinr.e increafing, not only the winter, but even the 
whcic fummcr fullcwing, the planter mufl ufc his 
r>vva difcrction v. iih regard to the confumption. 

Having 
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^. Haying tJiuS "miriutely ■acquainted ^he Sopicty with 
the rnanjaer of difcoVering an4 jnanagi&g this ne* 
ipecies of wmtdr f<X)d^; 'Mr.* Reynolds leaves nothing 
untidticed reijiefting its |)i*elemti6h .and eJttcnfion. 




time dftpwihg, tpmik the feed with ^H^ proportioii 
of the long-tbpt fad3iili feed; which being a quick 
grower; he fays, will entertain the flies till the plantj 
we are faking of are out of dariger j itotwithftanding 




night and morning while the dew is yet ftelh tipott 
their leaver: ThiJ will lick moft of thfc iiifeias' up if it 
be duly performed. He fays^ he his had three fuch 
toilers going a whole ni^t,' by ydiich Contrivance he 
preiferved his "turhcpi fa the year 1739^ when hardly 
any befides efcaped in ICent ; that year was fatal too 
In Ff ance, and he fold great quanttdes for exportation 
the winter follqwing; . . , - • 

. ;To this account of thettiriiep-tbotedcaTDb 
t)6flie,- in his Memoirs of Agnculture, has added the 
botfeicaldetcriptioh, its place of growth, and itspe- 
caXiix excellencies ; and COricludes, upon the whole^ 
that it mufl be a very valuable acquifition to hufban- 
dry. The refiflarice to- all froffe, and even fuch moif^ 
ture'a^ will deftfoy the common ttirnep— its dufati-^ 
6h throughout the whole year ; the advaritage ttf bcr 
fag.faifed on ^ouiid hot rich and without matnure ; 
arid the greatiiefs of the produce; no lefs according 
to Mi*rf Reynolds thatt 34 ton upon an acrc^ with iti 
wholefomenefs and nutritive quality-^all cofftbine to 
render this plant fat fuperior to atiy of thofe raifed 
annually for feeding c^tle in the winter ind fpring ; 
arid adequate to the idea of the Society for the en* 
couragement of Arts w^th refpeft to a wintpr pabu* 
luni for cattle, which they i^ iafliduoufly and eamefb- 
Jy fought after. 

A a it 
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It wfff uniufl to Mr^ Reynolds^ to coiicludtf ttn^ 
Chapter without acknowledging my obligations tky 
him for the fuhftance of it^ and paying the tribute of 
nraife that is due to a benevolent mtnd, ^^ I rejoice^ 
ms be^ at the great good thdLt may arife to the pub- 
lic iTOin the cardful cultivation of this plant, and the 
more i::^^ as being the happy infbrumetit myfelf (^ its 
intiodu&ion.'' 
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6/ Cabbages pritptrly fo called. 

FTER all diat has been faid of the tumep-^Jab- 

bagc, and tumep-rooted cabbage, gentiemeii, 

and even fanners in the northern counties, have m- 
troduced the common cabbage into their field cukuro, 
in preference to the other two, and have cultivated 
the Batteriea and Great Scotch ibrts to confiderable 
advantage. Having fead Mr. Young's North Toiir, 
In which he has taken grcat pains to recommend 
their culrurc, I was very Iron convinced of their utili- 
t}', and determined to give them a fair trial as an im« 
provement ; for which purpofe I cauied a fpot of 
ground, which I have fet a*part for experiments, to 
be richly manured^ well plowed, and thoioughly 
clean/ed firom weeds« I at the fame time wrote to the 
North of Scotland by the mailer of a (hip for a quao^ 
tity of the true feed of their winter cabbage, and be- 
fore die return of the veflel Tcaufed a fm2l plat, not 
more than ten yards iquare^ to be prepared for die 
fowing of it. 

It was March before the Iced arrived, and in the 
fame month it was fown. The plants came up ftroqg 
and in great plenty, and finding that their number 
woukl greatly exceed the ground I had allotted fcwr 
them, : 1 catned about an acre and a half of an ad- 
joining 
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idbitig fiekl to. be plowed nA fumpi^-fallowed ill 
order to tsy the fucce6. of the fupemujcnetaiy plants 
whea th6 ipot was fiipp}ied which I at firft inttndecti 
iTJbis fpot wa$ little more than half; aii acre^ 

The acre aAd half piece was thrice plowed^ bc(t 
iomt pait <^ it wiis pf a harih iiatufe^ ilbme part grah 
velly^ and dxt reft a tolerable good i(y&f tif^ brown co^ 
lour a<i>top^ and inclining to a iandy loam at th6 depth 
of about eight inches^ Oh part of this fields oats had 
grown thtf prc&diiig year^ and oh thfc reft turneps^^ 

The experini^ntal ip(it was firit planted^ and rain 
fucceedihg foon after, very few of the plants mifcarri-* 
ed ; by far the gr6ateft part of thc^ bq^tt to ftand 
ered^ in a fcw4ays ^ and I wa$ inuch jHeafed with 
their promifing appeatance* This ptanttt%: was per- 
formed about die middle of Juney and about the bib-' 
^nning of July the plants thai had {^SkA w6it iup« 

EoK^ufaged by: this falvoi^rabk f)egihnihg^ t catifed 
the acre and half to be planfed as fooh after as the 
foaking rainsy that had followed the firft pkinting^ 
were a little dried up ; and as I employed my garden-' 
er to affifl in the opeiation^ the whole plantatioti was 
very ipoif completed^ I objferved t&at my gardener 
who had been accuilomed to traidplahtii^, did juft 
as much as two li^bourers to whom that kmd of enn 
jployment w^ n^w^ ^ This plantation was not com- 
pleted tai after the ft^ week ia July^ 

During the laft ftunmer the intovafs 6^ dry wea^ 
ther \yere but i^oftf an4 con^uendy it was not loi^ 
beforof r^ui! taiM atipoft all the new iet phtnts in this 
latter plantSation upon their roots^ and they foon be^ 
gan to thrive suxl promiife a plentiftil crop^ I had 
ordered them ta be at four feet diftance every w^ 
for the convehienoe of hcMffe^hoeingcrofe-wifey btit a* 
the rains felt frequentfy^ and I found few opppttuni^ 
ties to introduce the hoe-plough to advai^tagi^^ the 

Aa a nm^ 
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uccJ.s rr.ii vlic pliints Iccniccl ro vie with each other 
f»r »he iViiMCiy ; ir.ll:mriwh that when feme fucceffivc 
d:ns of u:v wc'.ithei- inidc way for the hoc-plough> 
the L\il:>b.:g's had fp? Cui Jo wide, that the plough 
could not pifs without breaking off the branches. 

l-Lind-hucir^g was then the only remedy ; but that 
wab a tctliniis bufincis, and rain falling while it was 
performing, tlie weeds tock root almoff as faft as the 
hi»e uilpbced them. In circumftances like thefeper- 
icxcranec fiiiinounts many difficulties. The weeds 
were fui)di.evi, and the cai>bages in the experimental 
fpot grew n'-niilly anil vigcjrouily ; but the ecu's that 
fed in an adjoining orchawl broke in upon them in 
the night, totally t:at out the hearts of lome, and de- 
faced and disfigured many rriore. 

I was not more fortunate in my acre and half piece, 
vet many more cabbages remain now untouched than 
arc. ncceiiary ^^r ^^^ cattle I have to winter-feed ; and 
there arc at the day of writing this (Dec. 13, 1770) 
fonie thoufands that have cfcaped all accidents, ajid 
are fome of them from fixteen to twtht)' pounds 
weight, perfeftly found, notu ithftanding the fudden 
tranfitions from rain to froft and from froft to rain, 
which of all weathers is the worft for plants fo'highly 
piitrefcent us the ordinary cabbages arc known to be* 

Thefe cabbages are of a purplilh colour variegated 
with ftreaks of white, are not difagreeablew'hile grow- 
ing, but boil of a pale falmony hue, and have a Uveet- 
neis not natural to thofe oiltivated for the table. They ' 
are however vcr}* hard and compaft ; their. hearts are 
as folid as rJie red cabbage of our gardens, but-they 
do not cat near fo crifp pickled. 

Having more than my cattle can expend in feve- 
nxl months, and fearing left the froft Ihould affefl: 
them, I m-cide fome enquires to learn iftheywci'e' 
ikleable in the London. markets, but found very Ut- 
ile encouragement *o attempt to introduce theili fa 

the 
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Ae .tables o£ the inhabitants. They feem wholly cal- 
culated for the winter fe(t^U of cattle in this countr\\ 
Cows are very fond of them, and I do not find they 
give the Icaft bad taftc to. their milk. Sheep and 
hogs are immoderately fond of them, and, perhaps, 
if they continue found till the ordinary winter feed is 
pretty near cxhaufied, thcfe intruders, as diey may 
be called, may come into demand. 

It remains only to note, that where the oats grew 
in the' acre and half piece, the cabbages nrrived to no 
extraordinary fize ; where the earth was rich and had 
been folded, abating for die later planting, the cab- 
bages in feme places equalled the genercfl run of the^ 
cabbages on the experimental fpot ; but where the 
land was liard and four they did not thrive at all; 
from whence I conclude that rich land well manured 
and thoroughly plowed is the only ground to plant' 
cabbages upon, and by this -firft experiment that I 
have made, I am inclined to think that three feet from 
plant to plaiit is the proper diftance for what is called 
the Scotch Cabbage, as on the richeft fpot where 
they gre\y the largeft, they never thickened lb much, 
but that one could walk between the rows without 
breaking any of the leaves. 

From the number of plants which remained after 
jny two acres were fupplied, I am j^rfuaded that 
upon a Ipot of ten yards fquare, as many plants may be 
railed as will plant ten acres at three feet diftance 
from plant to plant every way ; and that three quar- 
ters of a pound of good feed is fully fufficient for fow- . 
ing luch a fpot. Indeed I have taken the pains to 
<:ount the grains in an ounce of feed of the great 
Scotch, and find t;hem to be 6000 nearly, fo that al- 
lowing 4800 plants to an acre, an dunce of feed, al- 
lowing for calualtics, will plant an acre, 
-. I obferve by Mr. Young's account, that fcveral 
gpntlemen fowpd the feed :n Auguil, pricked out the 
^ " A 3 :; plants 
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plants about MtchadmaSy and finally tranfplahtd^ 
them about the latter end of Mayor the beginning of 
June, but I am pcrfuadcd, from the trial that I have 
made, that the pricking out the plants is a ncedlefs ex? 
pence in the fouthem part gf this kii^dom, and that 
tho' it is the common praiftice in Scodand tp fow the 
feed in Auguft, in order that the plants may be in rea- 
dinels to plant egjrly »n the fpring, yet even tj^t prac- 
tice may be diA^cnfed with here, and if fi>wii early 
in the fpring will produce plants vigorous enough to 
plant out aboi)t tbte latter end of May or the begin- 
ning of Juucj wl}ich are certainly die t^ft times fc^ 
that purpofe ; for I am Inclined tQ belteye^ that had 
the luipmer prpved dry, die earlieft qf ipy plantiMjS 
would have been too late to have brought the <^abr 
bages tQ their fiill growth before the approach dt 
winter. 

I obferye too^ that iii dryfe^lbns. Ipme of the 
northern cultivators wateresl thejr cabbages ; but a^ 
that miift be atfjiiidecl with a gr^t expence in moft 
iituarions, and would be impracticable in ibme. the 
choice of foil fhpifld be made to preclude t{iat nec^fr 
fity. Rich clayey or loamy foils arg vipdqulM^y 
thofe upon which cabbies fliouU be tranfplaqted in 
the common field : theic contain moifttire fiifficient 
to fupply the wants of the cabbages in the dryeft years^ 
and for the ^yinter feed of iheep, fwine^ an4 nipdt cat* 
tic, I really think, that no land can be more advan- 
tageoufly employed than by growing of cabbages. 

Should the culture of cabbages take place gene- 
l-ally, it would no doubt be advifeable fpr every far- 
jnar to ii]termix his plants^ and haye part Turnep 
Cabbage, part Turndp-rooted Cabbage, and part 
the great Scotch, that if one fort Ihould tail, another 
priay be in readinefs to fupply his wants. There can 
be no inipropriety in mtermixing the plants, as each 
plant has its portion of earth allotted to it cultivated 

feparately,^ 
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fepdnatt{jf^ anctwhe&tbe feed is to beraifedi leacH 
ipecies may be planted in a .^xiippaitmeht difUn£t fircmt 
CT^iy othen By this. loeafts the pjrovident farnier| 
whp.qbferves this. rwl^,. an4 who takes care to havj^ 
a fiippiy of turneps befides^ need nevej be ^^t 4 lofi 
for wjgo^ ^led for hii' horned, cattle^ . 
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COle-feed is' .another addition to the winter feci 
of cattle^ that in ieveral parts of the kingdom is 
much cultivated^ I cannot help remarking, upon 
this occafion, how v^iy difficult it is, when aay plant 
has obtained the prefereooe in any pa^tiouUr place, tQ 
perfuad^s men to chat^ it for another ^at Is mani- 
feftly more profitable? I do not^ however, mean by 
this obftrvation to decry the culture of Colerfeed, or 
to perfuade the fanupr whq is jK)ffi^ft of it^ to ^ve 
preference to any of dbc former kinds of winter fera in 
exclufion to coie-ieed ; I only mew to p^^ade him 
to give fome of them a fair trial, and not to be ib 
much wedded to that particular kind which it has 
been Ae cuftom of his tather to j^ife^ as to difrcgard 
€very other kijad^ and to tjeat tben> as unworthy of 
)u$ nodce;^ 

Col6r(eed, I ;mii told. Is a moft excelient plant to 
£>w upop Jdrot^ rich land^ where weeds are apt to get 
the bctt^ of omer ak^. The time of fowing is gene» 
rally in Auguft) and fome think a crop of early peafc 
are excellent preparation^ 

Upon very rich land eight props have beeti ob- 
tained in little more than five years by this manage-r 
ment ; namely, a crop of pcafe with Colc-fccd the 
firft year; the iecond year, the Cole-feed fed off 
fsriy in the Ipring, turneps fown immediately after- 
fed 
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fed ofF,«and planted wkh wheat the fame year; thQ- 
third year, the Cole-feed again in courfe after th^ 
wheat ; the fourth year, the Cole-feed fed off and 
barley with clover the fuccecdihg crop : the fiftH 
year two crops of clover, which concludes the courfe. 
Thoii{»h this courfe Is not improbable with pro^ 
per dreffings, yet it muft have been praftilcd rather 
by way of experirnent, than as an example for far- 
mers in general to follow ; for, I believe, the fowing 
of turne|>s to be fed off in the fuiiinier is a new prac- 
tice, at leaft it is new to me. - = 

• The culture' of Cole-feed is very different in diffe-i. 
rent fituations : thofe who fow it for winter-feed bnlv,' 
frequently fow it in autunih after wheat, barley, oats^ 
beans, or peafe, plowing in the Hubble; and fowiog.- 
the Cole-feed arthe faine lime, fpc quarts to the acre; 
if it comes up thick it ichoaks the \\ cods, meliorates 
the ground, and if fed off wtli iheep,' prepares' it for. 
barley and clover. Cows arc very fond of the young, 
plants, and if not carefully watched, will hove a^d. 
kill themfclves as with young clover, * 

In other places where they pay a due regard to| 
the raifing of die feed, they i^w in fmall plats in the. 
fpring ds tor cabbages, and plant out in rows in July 
at two feet diftance, hoe carcfullv in the autumn, 
feed off in the following fpriiig, and then fuffcr the, 
ftalks to perfed: their feed in the fuceecding autumn,^ 
' * They have Hill another method of prei>arihg their 
lands in the Fens, where they cultivate thi^ plant^ 
in greater quantities than in other parts of England'. 
As Fen-lands are verj' apt to be flooded in the winter^ 
v;hat follows muft be underftood of thofe parts of 
them that lie the highelVand can be kept dry, for it 
would be labour loft to fow Colc-feedin lands that 
lie long under water. . ' ' " 

• About the middle of Maj', if the fcafon is dry^ 
the lands defigned for Cole-feed are plowed up, not 

' ' "in 
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iij.riiQ ordinary manng: of plowing, but with what' 
Is ufually called a winj^7plQUgK, tie iharc or whidl 
is exceedingly iharp "both at the P9int and the edge? 
of the fin. This plough pares pif the fwart' about aa 
inch and a half deep, turns it^ and cxpofes It to the; 
aftion of the fun for drying. This, in the weftern 
counties, is called Denfliiring. 

When the field is thus itript of its fwart, meq. 
wonicn, and children, arc eniployied tp gather the. 
turffs into heaps in order to prepare them foF bum-"; 
ing. Thefe heaps arc djfi>pfpd in regular oWer for] 
■ the more equal diftributiori of their alhes after they • 
are burnt.' All this is performed asr fodn after plow-' 
Jng as the weather will permit ; but as it loinetimcs 
haj>ix^ns that the raii^ retard the burning ' feveral 
weeks, in which time the earth fhoots. forth a new 
yerdure ahnoft as rank as tliat which was pared ofi^ 
in this cafe, the next plowing turns up ' die laqd iii* 
fibbands that fold owpx one aiiother in 'plaits, (b thiat 
very few feeds take root except in the folds. ' \ 

It muft'not be forgotten^ that if the firft plowing^ 
is i)erformed from eau to weft, the lecbnd plowing^ 
is always at right angles with the firft, arid is per-, 
formed from north to fouth. This they do, that the 
plants which generally cpme up in rows may have all 
the benefit of the air and fun^ The hoc has' not yet 
found its way to the Fens, to that w^ien thp ground 
is payed, burnt, plowed, Towed^ and harrowed, .no-^ 
thing more is done to it till the plants begin to be 
eaten off, except w^hen atta^k<d by the black fly ; 
uhcn that happens, the only remedy- is to fow the 
lurid agiiin ; or rcfervc it for a fiiture crop of oats ; 
for tliefe deftj:u(^livq infers arc ot'the. fame kind with 
tliofe that auack th^ turneps, tliey"'lpar^ none .that 
they once attack. 

Another enemy to the growth of Colo-leed In the 
Fens, is the black canker ; this is of the worm kind, 

and 
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aii4 is HD lefi fatal to the plants when tbev gre ar^^ 
rived to their middle-ftate, than the black fly if 
while in their infancy ; for thefe^ however, the plan* 
ters have diibovered a partial remedy, and that is^ 
by paffin^ a cord two or three times aciofs the plants^ 
many ot the vermin are ihaken off, and when pnce 
they fidl to the ground they never rUe» 

To a third attack thb plant is likewiie expoied 
about the letter end (^ autumn, when it is alm<^ 
arrived at its ^r^teft height, and that is frmo die 
green caterpillar^ This is an enemy equallv f<»mi** 
dable with either of the other t\^o ; but as be gene^t 
rally comes late in the feafonj the ffofty nights fi)oa 
put an end to his ravages* 

Winter b^in^ come, and theie dangers all poK, 
the owners b^m early to turn in their meep that 9re 
about half or mrce parts fat, to complete theu- ^tttng, 
and to make them fit for the butcher; for CoIe*feed 
they find to be this mofl fattening food for iheep of any 
which that country produces. They contrive to hav^ 
the firft crop eat^n off by old Candkmas-^^y,^ be» 
caufe then diey pan either deternjine tg plow" ibf 
fpring corn, or, if the land be ftout 99 their term is^ 
to let the Colerfced jtomd for a crop. 

When it is determined the Cole-feed fliall fland^ 
fome pl^tprs mow off the ftalks about four or five 
inchd^ aboye tjie ground with a iharp fcythe, by which 
all the fagged parts th^t b^d been lacerated in feed* 
i.ng, are cut off, and the young fproyts that ihooc 
from the fides fpring forth more freely, and head 
more kindjy than wl^eri thofe laceratgd parts i^re fuft 
fered to remain. 

This operation performpd^ nothing mprc is dono^ 
till the plants begin to flower, and then they are fli}} 
liable to a mifcarriage by being ib|netimes infeile4 
jyidx myriad? of linall green fties that eat up die 

kloflbms* 
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IMoflbmSy and atmoft totally (^ppoint the pltntcc 
<?f his crop. 

To diflodge or deftroy thefc ravenous vcnnm^ 
ibme methods have been inefFeduaMy tried; the 
moft provident planters feed off the herbage, and re** 
iKumce all thoughts of farther profit. This misfor^ 
tune, however, does pot often happen, and healthy 
crops frequently reward the planter's labour* When 
thefc hapi^n, ^eat alertnels is always pra(3tifi4 m ga^ 
thering, threlhing, and cleaning the feed. 

The precife time of beginnitig requires particular 
attention^ for as Cole-feed will Ihed very much if 
fuflered to remain too long ; fo on the other hand, 
if cijt when the pods on the principal (talks begin to 
be ripe, thofe on the collateral branches will he quit^ 
green ; a medium is therefore to be obferved, whicb 
muft be left to every ownerls difcretion. 

Cole-feed is reaped in the Fens in much the fan^ 
manner as wheat, with this difference only, that die 
fKiper? go generally in pairs, and face one another 
fs they proceed, {6 that in placing their reaps, tbo 
pleads of the one face the heads of the other, b|jt 
care muft be taken that they do not touch. It is of 
tfee utu^oft importance to have fine weather during 
the Cole-feed harveft, which generally begins ioipe- 
time in July, about which feafon; according to the 
(^mmon courfe pf things, the weather is apt tp be 
moft fettled. In dry weather the green feed ripens 
feft after cutting, and even dyring rains, if noi: too 
^dng continued, the unriiie feed will plumj), ^nd alV 
terwards when fun-fliine fucceeds will arrive at ma- 
turity ; but the danger is from the pods of the full- 
ffipe feeds opening and ihcdding, which toQ frcqucntT- 
j(y is the calb. 

' In drying the (te^ they never turn the reaps, ^ot 
even if it rains ; but fometimcs after heavy rains they 
§9d ft neceirary to raifc Uiem gently upon the ftubbs; 
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for the lead coarfe handling fhatters an. amazing^ 
quantity of the ripcft feed. The ftalks being dry, 
and the weather fettled, they then prepare for threfli- 
ingj which is always performed upon the fame field 
where the plants grew. For this purpofe a canvas 
doth, about 20 jards long, and 18 yards wide is 
nicely levelled and gently pinned down upon a bed 
of ftraw, and then the Cole-feed faU [for. that is the 
term they give it] begins, in which about 20 people 
an: generally cmploy'd, of whom feven are gatherers; 
thetc are women, great boys and girls, whofe bufi- 
ncfs it is^ to g*ithcr up the reaps, and place them in. 
tfie bearing'jbect \ this they do by means gf hooks 
which they dexteroufly flip under the reaps, and car- 
n' them to the flieet, placing theni head tbl^pad in 
^he fame order they lay, fo that tlie heads meeting in 
the middle of the be^ring-fticet ajl thatfliattersis Ijmp' 
tQ be faved. The bearing-fluExjt i$ about teq feet 
long, and feven feet w^de, widi loop holes along the. 
fides, through which two flender poles are flipt^ by 
which, when full, it is carj-icd by two ftout ipien calr 
led bearers to the tbreihing cloth^ wherf it is dit 
charged, and then returned to be filled a$ before ; 
two of thelp bcaring-lheets belong to a Cote^feed fale. 
As foon as the firft haring:Jhee( is empt^tid on thp' 
cloth, there is a man called a laytr^on, who ranges 
the <:bntents in rows for the threihers to begin ; and 
while;thefe are employed in beating put the fee4 of 
one fQw^, he is bufy in preparing thpm another, and. 
while they arc going once over that, he turns the 
firft, which they again go over, and fo return to the 
iecond; in the mean time, two men diledftrikers-* 
off follow them and remove the ftalks that have been 
Jwice threfhed, while the layer-on i$ pfepafing 2( 
third row to keep tlie threlhets from ftanding ftilL 
In rcmo\4ng the ftalks one man forks them up*, 
while the odicr man flxikes them as they rife to clear 
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them of the feed, and as they in this manner dif- 
^atge them from the cloth, anotlier man> called t&e 
jack'JiraWy conveys them away. After thtjirihn- 
^ come two frelh hands, one of them a woman, 
whofe bulinefs it is to rake off the cofhes, or pods, 
and Ihort broken flraws with rakes made for that 
purpofe ; ' thefe are called thtfore and hind cavers, 
the lattfer of which is, of all the people employed, the 
principal, as upon his care and dexterity, the krfs 
or faving of a very conliderable quantity of feed de- 
pends. ^ It is really entertaining to fee a Cok-fAdfale 
all dftively engaged in the performance of their re- 
fpeftive funftions. The laft cleaning and bagg^^g 
the feed is generally performed by the threlhers with 
others to their affiftance after the day's w^ork is over, 
or early in the morning before the ufual time of begin- 
' tiing, for which all who attend are paid an extra 
price. If the crop is good, and the weather fine, 
the whole body will complete 30 combs, or ^o 
bulhels, of feed in a day; if middling about 20, 
but, if any misfortune has happened to it, not per- 
haps mbfe than eight 6r nine. ' Gre^t care fliould be 
takeriin the bagging,^ thqt the facks are' found, aAd 
the feams are well fotved ; fbr'this^feed will find its 
way out through a very little hole. From what has 
been faid, it may clearly be pei'ceived,' that hardly 
any crt)p is fiibjeft to mdte hazards thaii a Cole-feed 
crop, arid yet many tboufand bulhels of that feed are 
annually faifed in this kingdom. The reafon of 
which may be; that the whole culture li carried on' in 
tbe ofdiimry way.' Very incorifidcrable quantities" only, 
comparatively fpeaking, are even now, in the prefent 
improved ftate of agriculture, raifed by foWing, 
pricking out, and tranfplantiiw, though that method 
has manifeftly the advantage of the pradti^e we have 
juft been fpeaking of ; but the fimple operations of 
« fowfa^ feeding, and harvefling, have fomething in 

them 
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them fo naturally adapted to the genius snd editci'^ 
tion of the j^eople bred to hiifbandry, that every 
deviation from the line of tho(c leading tracks is likef 
lofing their way, and how tar foever complufion of 
encouragement may operate to incline them to pur- 
fue any other track, they are feldom or c\'er perfcfthr 
cafy till they return again to their accu^x>med rOaq> 
from whence it is with difficulty they are ever with- 
held. 

But to return to the lad procefi with the Colc^icccf 
crop; and that is converting it into oil. To do this 
the leed is firjd ground by two ftones of leven feet 
diameter, which go round on the edges like the fiones 
for grinding of l^rk, and bruife them on a bedded 
onci till a whole grain can hardly be fcen ; and thus 
they become a meal or coarie flour, of which half 
a peck at a time is put into a copper-pan over a flow 
fipc, and when it begins to fleam, it is then put in«r 
to bags two and twent}' inches long, and ei^t wide,* 
tT\'o whereof are preffed tcgerhcr at once by miUs^ 
of another confliu&ion. One buflicl of this, feed 
will yield d^enty pints of oil, in meafuxe about two* 
^llons and a hau, that fell in the Londcxi fliops 
tor about 3 s. or 3 s. and 6d. a g^bn, but being 
mixed with better Icented oil w*ill Sometimes fell for 
more. Thirty and fometimes forty bufliels have beett 
produced from an acre ; and not the feed only, but 
even the flalks and cakes have found a value, the 
firfl for making pot-afli, the lafl for feeding cattle ; or 
where not wanted for that purpofe, the cakes are 
ground, mcalured, and fold by the bfufliel, for a rich 
manure. 
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C H A P. XXII. 

Of the Tea^e. 

BESIDES tbe plants that are annually railed for 
the food of men and catde, c^ which thofe that 
have ahready been ti^eated of are the chief, others have 
found a place in the field culture of fome farmers for 
the ufe of manufacturers, among which the Teazle 
is one of the moft neccflary. The Teazle, or Fuller's 
Thiftle^ is a plant much in re^eft anicmg tfaedodii* 
crs, and is mofUy: propagated m the doathing coun- 
tries* When the cloathing manufa&uries flouriflied 
at Reading and Newbery^ much o£ it was cultivated 
in the nmghbourhood of thoie towns. Since it has 
been removed farther weftward, that plant has fol* 
lowed of coUrfe. . Perhaps it may, likewife, have 
found its way to the north, if it has not, it muft be 
there a welcome guell:. 

^ For the following account of its cultivation wc are 
indiebted to a^ntleman who has modeiUy concealed 
his liame, though the public thanks is neverthele& 
his due for ip candid a communication. 

The land moft fuitable fd: this plant, he fays. Is 
-that of a thia fweet furface and marly bottom, tha' 
SI day or ftony-trafli bottom will do, and produce 
large' crops; indeed poor land of almoft any kind 
wiU psoduce this plant, provided it be dry. It ia of 
the diiftle kind, and thrives beft in thillly ground* 
in rich land it grows too luxuriant ; the hea£ grx>w 
large, and the ftems coaile. The funny fides rf 
dry hills is of all other fituations to be preferred ; 
but rifing grounds, of any afj)edt, provided they be 
hard and dry, are not to be rejeded. The editor of 
the Museum Rujlicumy from whence this article is 
dhieflf. taken, has obferved, that the heads ihould 

: w-ifc 
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r^rifc ?X a cc't lin fi/.c in order ro be uleful ; but ii 
thvV n;rca:!y cxccrd that fizc, the hooks or pines bc- 
ccjmc couriL', and thcv iniuK- the iTianv.fadturc. This 
ccrtiuii fizc, however, he has wholly failed to de- 
Icribe, 

The ground bctno^ chofen, it is next to be pre- 
pared ; and it Ihould fcem from what the before* 
mentionctl writer has directed , that kfs preparation 
for this plant is necelfan'', than almoft For any other. 
He prefers an old lay, and dlrefts it to be ploughed 
in February in ridges of three bonts each, at a depth 
as for a crop of beans, taking care that the furrows 
be laid ftrair, and as even as may be, the middle of 
the ridge highcft, with a flcfh furrow or hentcn bc- 
n^-ecn the ridgts. The land' thus plowed may fie 
till April, when the feed is to be fown. 

About the beginning of April, if the weather ht 
fliowery and the ground moiff , the ridges are to bt 
harrowetl fmooth, and the feed fown brojad-caft in 
the porponion of two bufhels to an acre; after wWch 
the mana«:ement is nearlv the fame with that for tur- 
neps, dive only that the plants ate to be fet oyt at 
the fecond hoeing at a greater diftahce from e^ch 
othcr^ eighteen inches being the medium prefcribed- 

The plants thus fet out may remain till the latter 
end of Auguft, when they muft be dreft in a new 
manner, not with an ordinary hoe, but with a fpade 
of a ^particular make, four inches broad, eighteen 
inches deep in the pan', with a handle about the com- 
mon fize. With this fpade th^ men work back-. 
wards, turning the whole furface over about two in- 
ches deep, carefully obfcrving to Jet noiie of thfef 
earth fall info the heart of the plants. After tIA 
hoeing, 'the plants may remain the winter, only itl- 
marking that provifion fliould be made to' fiH up 
vacancies in cafe any Ihould pcrllh, and care fliould 
be taken to keep out cattle. . * 

About 
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About the lattejr end of the fucceeding February, 
the plants Ihould be again dug round as in Auguft ; 
and in May, when the plants begin to fpindle, they 
Ihould be moulded up, and the earth gathered round 
the roots to ftrengthen them in the ground againft 
the roughnefe of the wind, when their ftalks arc 
loaded with heads. This done, nothing farther is necef- 
fary till the time for catting ; which is a work of 
time and ikill, to be performed as the heads become 
fit, which is known by their. blowing. And here it 
is to be noted, that the bloffom appears near the bot- 
tom of the head in fmall, paje, blue flowers ; and 

. when thofe appear to have blown fomewhat more 
than h^lf way up, fuch head is fit for cutting, which 
is generally done in this manner ; a man has a knife, 
the blade about two inches long, with a firing in the 
handle, to put over the hand, and. a pair of ^ ftrong 
gloves to defend againfl: the prickles. Thus equip- 
ped he goes along the furrows, and cuts with one 
hand and gathers with the other till he has as many 
as he can gripe; when cutting one about nine, inches 

, longer than the refi:, he binds his bundle with that, 

, and tofl^s it to fome vacant ipot to be carried, when 
he has done cutting, to the-place for drying. In' 
Effex they hang the bundles as they gather them cm 
the ftiff ftalks of the plants, where they dry till the 

'man goes home at night, which., feems the moft 
eligible method. 

The manner of drying them is Angular. Small 
poles about twelve feet long, with each a pin drove 
through it, fifi:eeh inches from the ground, are pro- 
vided in number proportioned to tie quantity to be 
dried ; on thefe poles the bundles are ftrung, and 
the poles being fet up on end, the tea:^les are every 
way expofed to the fun and air to dry, obfervmg to 
houie them o' nights and in damp weather; aijid 
on days when it is fine, to bring them, forth. Cp- 

B b Vercd 
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vcrcd Ihcds, v^hcrc the air circulates Trecly, arc the 
propcrcft houfings tor thclc plants, and there the 
poles IhoiiW be to placed as that the teazles u\K>Xi one 
pole ihoiild not touch the teazles ujKm any other, 
vl'^hcn they are pcrfcilly dry, they are then carried 
into I'omc upper roof, that of a cow-houfe or out- 
houfc \N here cattk arc fed in the winter, is to be pre- 
ferred, bccaufe their breath is fuppoled to hel^ to 
brighten the colour, and to make them toi^h in the 
hook, as the term is. Here they remain till after Chrift- 
mas, the time when they are generally forted out for 
falc. To do this, feme room)^ place is fteceffar}% 
moft commonly the burn-floors. Hither they bring 
the bundles which arc* untied one at a time, and ge- 
nerally divided into three clafles. The larg^ heads> 
iuch as grow on the middle ftcms, are for red fin* the 
firft clals, and called Kings ; next to thcfe arc the 
fide heads of which the fecond cldfs, called Aff^- 
dlhgs^ is compofed ; and laiUy, tliofe which hj ac- 
cident have received fonie fmall damage ; thefe form 
the third clafs, and are called Scruhbs. 

When a confiderable quantitj*^ arc thus forted, they 
arc made up in the following uranner; the Kings are 
mule up ten in a handful, ftx of the largctt in th6 
ihapc of a fan, xvith the four fnnallcft placed vh the 
bofom ; thefe arc neatly bound with a fplit withy, 
fiaftcned by tucking in the end between the ftems, 
which are generally left about nmc inches tftn^. 
When the Kings are all tied up in this mannfer, a 
fiifficient number of fplit fticks, thirtj' inches telig, 
and three quarters of an inch thick being reai)3y prt- 
parrd, -twenty-fiyc of thefe parcels are put iii'each. 
ftick, head to (fern alternately, and then the ftidk is 
wreathed round the top with a withy, which keeps all 
faft, and forms no unpleafing figure. In like ban- 
ner the Scrubbs are made up ;• but the Middfmgs 
are doubled byforrain^j twofan-likerows of fix'each, 

and 
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and four in their bofoms oh each fide ; tEefe are put 
into ftlcks of three feet long each, thirty in a llafF; 
arid thus made up, they are ready for fale,. and are 
fafely laid by in ibme convenient place for that pur- 
pofe. 

Thirty flicks of the firft and third fort make a 
pack, but forty of the middlings aire included in the 
feme term. 

CHAP. XXIIL 

Of H.ps. 

■ 

F|ERI?APS Acre has been no plant introduced 
' into the field culture, by which fo much mone^ 
has been gslined as by Hops ; yet it may bea qaei^ 
tion vvlietfeer Hops have been itioft advantageous to 
thfe piatofter or the fador. The predie detemunation 
<^ tiiis queflion, as it only leads to guard the young 
planter agsiinit too ianguine an expe&ation df fuc* 
cefs, would be of little importance in ^ book c^ prac* 
lical hulbanAy were it to be decided ; smd, therefore, 
let this obfervation r^i^eding the planter's gain fuf-^ 
jfiee, that it will depend more upon his fkiUtul ma- 
nagement in failing years, than upon his plentiful 
crops in favourable ones ; fer in friendly years, ^en 
the crops are in gienerM plentiful, little is gained by 
the planter, and in years of general miicarriage, the 
great profit to fooie has its toutulation in the I0& of 
pthers ; h that ' upon die whole, another queftion 
mxf rectHT, whether^ taking the body of planters to- 
gmifir, ^ neat profit of mis ib n:iuch boafted arti- 
i:le vascf be coniiderable ; this however is certain, 
that the public is benefited by it in two rcfpefts; 
i^^ '1$y « great jaddition to the revenue arifmg from 
-die^ttty, and next b;^ the fums iaved at home, and 
iH^jd^ expended in labour among the poor. 

Bb 2 Hops 
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Hops require a richy deep ibil, rather inclined to 
moifturc than drynefs, naturally warm, but not ful- 
tn' hot, and of a free and open cxpofure, not co- 
vcR\l by hills, nor furrounded by woods ; but rather 
low than high. The wide extended vallies where 
the hills infenfibly rife at a diftance with an eafy 
altenr, is the dcfirable fcite for a Hop plantation. 

When a projHfr foil and happy fituation unite, the 
planter then ma)' proceed with fpirit. Culture and 
the choice of plants will almoft enfure him fucceis. 
His firft care Ihould be to fence iccurely the fpot he 
allots for his new plantation; and his next, the plow- 
ing or digging it to a proper depth. If ^t be mea- 
dow or frcih broken up ground, the fwart fhould be 
firft pared thinly off by a paring-plow, and then fol- 
lowed and buried by the furrow-plow at leaft ten in- 
ches deep ; if arable, the ridges on which the Hops 
are to be planted, Ihould be double plowed, or 
trenched with the fpade, the latter method, though 
moft expenfive, is certainly the beft. This ihould 
be done early in the winter, about which time the 
ground fhould be marked out on which the hills are 
to be formed, and on thefe fpaces a thin coat of well 
mellowed dung fhould be laid to remain the winter. 
The vacant fpaces have no need of dung, nor ihould 
any be ufed but fuch as is well rotted. 

As foon after a hard frofl as the earth becomes dry 
and mellow, plow into a three-bout ridge the lands 
on which your fetts are to be planted, leaving the in- 
termediate fpaces unplowed. But before this is done, 
mcafurc out your ground and fquare it, leaving the 
inequalities at the fides or ends to be managed as here- 
after directed. By fquaring it, I do not mean that all 
the fides fhould be equal, only that they be ilre^ht 
in order to add neatnefs and beauty to your planta* 
tion. The three-bout ridge ihould meafure four feet 
ncarl}^, and by leaving an interval of feven feet in 

breadth. 
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breadth, you will fo manage, that your hills will all 
fall on die tops of the ridges, wl)ich will be of great 
advantage to your plants. 

The ground being thus prepared and harrQw'd.dowij 
finooth, your next care is to mark out your hills. The 
readied way of doing this, is, to hay^ four painted 
fticks about fix .or feyen feet Igng ; t\yo of which 
ihould be fet upright with a plummet ^t each end, 
^exacSly at the diftance you intend your alleys to be. 
Two men Ihould be employed in this operatioi), each 
with an eight feet ftick (ibr that is th^ diftance I 
would advife your- hills to be placed) and a fpade. 
Supposing the men to beat, the oppofite ends, they 
begin one from one pple, and the other from the 
other pole ; and each diro^ting his eye to the polp 
that is exaftly opppfite to that at which he began, 
with his ftick and his fpade he meafures the fpace trom 
hill to hill, and throws up a fpadeful of earth at each 
for a mark. In this manner both working alike, by 
meeting and eroffing one another, they arrive at op- 
polite ends nearly at the fame time ; and then mea- 
furing and moving their poles, they proceed again ia 
the fame manner, and fo continue to do till the 
whole plantation is marked. In forming your alleys 
eleven feet will be found a due proportion. 

This operation completed. Jet them next begin to 
prepare the mould for the hills, which I would ad- 
yife to be fkimmed lightly from the fiirface of the inr 
. tervals or once plowed lands, taking that only which 
is perfectly fine, and gathering it into heaps ; thefe 
Ihould lie juft oppofite the holes out of which the 
fpadefuls were thrown, and thofe fpadefuls {bpujd be 
turned up and laid upon the oppofite fides of th^ holes 
to where tliey lay when firft thrown up. If froft or 
fnow Ihould intervene before the time of planting, 
ftirr the mould again, and throw it up nearer ip th^ 
place where the plants are to be fett. 

B b 3 Thus 
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Thus r\'CTy thing being in rcadinds before the 
month of March, efpccial care Ihould be taken to 
provide a fufTicient number of good fetts, for which 
the young planter muft rely on the fidelity of fome 
friend, as he cannot himlelf be a competent judge 
by any dircdions that can be given him on pap^r. 
The number of fetts that will be neceffary-for an acre, 
according ro the method here direfted, is 2500, that 
is five plants to a hill, and about 500 hills to an acre : 
acconling, therefore, to the number of acres you in- 
tend to begin with, muft be the number of plants you 
i>rovide ; but I would advife the young phmter to 
occupy but half the ground he intends for his plan- 
tation the firft year, as he will by this method iave 
confiderably in the expence, as well as give himfelf 
time to enrich his ground for the futvire reception of 
his fetts. 

I fliould before haw dircftal the ground to be 
plowed from (buth to north, that the open intervals 
might be as free as ix)ffibl€ to the falutary ^r froni 
thole fjuarters, and defended as much as poflible by 
covering one anotlier from the eaft and weft. Fojr 
this reafon, the Quincunx form of planting fhould be 
avoided, as it ftiould be in all plantations where the 
diftances are unccjual. Where they are made e^Jual 
in order to increafe the i^umber of plants, it certainly 
is the moft eligible method, as it affords a more 
equal diftribution of nouriihmcnt than any other me- 
thod that can be dcvifed ; but in this cafe, as fuffi^ 
cient room is allotcd to each plant over and above 
the additional f|>ace in the interval, protedion will 
be more neceflary than nourifliment, as will be ex- 
plained immediately. 

By widening the intervals from fouth to north, tht 
moft invigorating rays of the fun has the freer acceft 
to every part ci the plantation, and were the depA 
of it to be ihortcned in this direction, it would *uri- 
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icteattedly be of advantage ; what I xjica^ is, that 
. fiippofing an acre zz yards wide, and 210 y^rds long, 
it were better that the lesgth exteqded from eaft to 
wefl, than troni noitii to Ibuth, foe .Feafons that seed 
iiot be repeate<i. 

JMarchj^ the proper month for planing, being 
come, the plaats prepai?^, the ecpund ^ipift, apd 
:the, weather f^vourable^ b^in by filling up the inarm- 
ing holes., ai^ juft chopping the gjcoundroundthem tp 
iopfen it, and tlien proceed to v^c up yqur hills 
with the fijae mould jdready rnepflpned. .This done, 
let the planter with his dibble make five bple^ in this 
manner, ] -^ ^ach about twelve inches a-part from the 
.other, and rather iq.elining outwards towards the bafe 
i)f.»the hill than quite xlown-right, into which let him 
place his letts, which then wiU all point towards one 
.another a-top, the ufe of which will more clearly ap 
pear h^eafter ; this done, let him with his hand 
, hoUow the Jiill like a diili a-top^ pr^ffing the •eariii 
clpfe to each fJiant wkh his dibble, ai^i kaviiig the 
. hole opei) for the reception of the firft ram that falls. 
This done, let the two men procpif^, one making 
iip the hills, ^nd the other pliu^ting till the whole 
plantation is completed. Tlien let nieiii proceed to 
BU .yp the irregularities that may have happened at 
rhe fides or ends, and that with as jpauch uniformity 
. ^5 Eoay be, having a fpccial regard t;o the diftances.ob- 
fcrved in the bo|^'^ of the plantjation, and placing the 
hills as qonvienieptly cor^elpqnding as tiie ground 
will allow^ 

Thys havii^ completsed ycmr plantation, you have 

Jittle elfe tp .dp till the weeds begin to appear, and 

. ijhen inftead of hoeing, dig up your once plowed 

intervals^ aJ>d thr^w the f arth out equally on both 

. fijJes, (o as to coyer the ridge on which the HopiJ 

. pre planted^ and finothcr the riling weeds, this will 

, jl44 to tjbp.pAtuii^r warmth pf the loll, and help to 
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r.umfarr ; if hr has only vxo acres at firfi, two mrn 
and fix women will be quire lutticienr. He nouft 
likc'A lie provide hiinfci/ wirh two binos ; tlicic are 
only irair.es of wocmI, like the fxaiucs of the okl-ib^ 
ihkmcd tat>lr>, aliuut ci};ht feet long and three uidc, 
^vidi four leg?, four irmls, and four fides fuhdaotially 
moitiicd together ; to the infidc of which is huDg» 
all HMindy b)' ioo{)S on hooks placed on piapoie^ a can- 
vas Iheer, into \\\\\c\\ the Hops arc dropped by the 
jiickers as taft as they arc gathered froiTi the vines^ 
In rheie fnect5« when they are fuil^ they are cairkd 
to the oull, the expencc of which for n few acEcs 
is verr a)niidcrablc. Some, thcietbre, make ihift 
with a neighbouring malt^ktln; but that too per? 
haps beu^g at an inconvenient diilance, tq fgj^ply 
this ardcle at as fhiall an expcnce as poflible^ let d)« 
following fimple oiachinc be conflructed. 

Make a frame of wood fix icet iquare everi'^ way. 
Let the comer pods be ten feet high, and about three 
juches by tour thick. }}race thj^ whole fiimly cqge!* 
ther, much in the manner of a cowrcrib, tl)e upperr 
moft rail Innng ahiioft five feet high, only the odCr 
torn seed have but two tranlbii\es in the manner of 
a crols to keep the whole firm; tli is frame may be 
^ upon wheels about two feet iq diameter lor the 
convenience of moving it about. 

The fn^me being pre^^red, a tin k^n is next to ba 
conibnictcd of the following form : let a ve^l in th^ 
form of a tunnel be made five feet high, twp bfii 
and a half in di;uneter at bottom, and fix fec( ;a top^ 
the bottom to be well clofed with a flat piece of ODy 
nvo inches above which in the fcMrm of a tap, let an 
iron pi]xr be fixed, fuch as is u(ed with Dutch ftove9 
to warm rooms. At top let there be a ^im about £x 
inches deep, within which ^ ^vire fieve with pajnUe) 
wires, fccured at proper diilances with tranfvcirie 
wires, may be cgnvcnicutlv fitted^ and ]^ this Ydfel 
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ht placed ^ipric^it iii the frame, and well fecured from 
moving* Over the rim of the wire fieve already dc- 
fcribed, which Ihould he ar loaft fix inches deep, let 
a tin cover thriry inclvs dce}> he nicely fitted, Init 1q 
a& to be pwt .on and taken ojf wich eale, and let this 
cover ha\X5 a tallo lx>ttoiii jscrtbratcd witli holes as 
clofe togedxTas may Ix^ confiftcnt with ftrcngth, to 
fall ujion t-he wire (kvo, lb as to lea^c only a vacant 
ipacc of alKHit half an inch between them; this 
Ixittom hwy be f::rthrr fm-ngthenetj, \\ itii two iron 
rods of a oonvenicm thickneis, crofling one another 
in the manner that fierce to fifr gravel jre Urcnethen- 
cd ; the bottom of this cover, it may be observed, 
wiU he a little more than <ix inchc-s abrAc the lower- 
moft edge of it^ and over the unpcrnioft c t^g^e iheukl 
be fittecia fecond cover, "Kirb .1 rL-n n.'tlvc inches 
deep, exa^ly in the micid-e o: v^-jich ihrnjld be 2 
perforated t»p, coneiWrniir.g i:? evtr.' rcfix-ct uhh 
jthe perforated bottom of trie under cx:;Ver. Theic co- 
vets ihould be made :3 £2: \r ni-e^r.s o: jx^'S zrA 
-notches^ the manner ot ^n:cr^ :> vc-^ ^^a^j^z^ knr/.vr. 
This fecond cover is or; / :o *i .i^i * .vn the urid^r 
part of the Hops are h>5?L.: *: :#: K.£ikriti. oric/i, 
in order that thcv rLs - ht 2.- r-.r- :.: r:. rr r r^:j- - 
But the oiitemwft rr-. re "rr^e irv-cr -.:":; .t . .:- h^v; 
an arched top, fined to i: csjcT: • •:.. i-^^ i-r, ^a > 
chocdate-pot, with a iirriiir -:^: ie /: r r, r-y^' ^ WL 
to play upcxi it, bevc?- ri^';*r.i: ■ kt r-j;: :r m' i* - 
pot, except in the fe:. -Iv.:^ i% i-> -jt / > - : v 
ID diameter. This r-r. i» -- :*: -ot :.- --r -..■ 
by means ot' bar> k? LTf- " - . ..r - - 
is likewife the aA":r. Tri ^-.'*t^ -. - . 
fievc will war: r.c rrr-o-.: . ::;- .-:; -.-. 
clean or repair i:. T-j je:;*.-:. --«t - ^ : ^ ^^■••' 
will be lb light, ti*: -s-^-- r .: - j,:/..' . :■ ' - • 
it may be dra-wr. be i f .%r:.; r 

When the Hof«6 art-:;*: -. r - : ' " • 
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dmr.oft vcffel, and a coke or charcoal fire made in 
k iuft to warm the machine, and then a hair-cloth, 
rwdy prepared, is to be put over the wire fieve, the 
upper cover being not yet in play. When th«at is 
done, fill the under cover with Hops about three parts 
full, and then put on the arched top ; increafe the 
fire to a moderate heat, which may always be regu- 
lated, to what degree is requifite, by means of the 
bl /.vcr ; and when the Hops have pretty well done 
{\\ eating, take oft* the arched top, fork up the Hops 
lightly, and put on the upper cover, firft placing a 
hair-cloth nicely over the Hops, which in turning 
will fall between the Hops and the top-cover. Hav- 
ing in this manner fecured them, turn them up-fide 
down, which two men will do with great eaie, by 
means of ftep ladders placed on each fide againft a ra2 
mortil'ed on purpofe, at a convenient height into the 
comer ports. When the Hops arc thus turned, in- 
creafe the tire again to a moderate heat, and in kls 
thau an hour the Hops will be dried. When the 
coals arc pcrfectl)' free from fmoak, and the violence 
of the licam 15 abated, if the lid is clapt down the 
heat will be reverberated, and the trouble qf turning 
precluded after the firft or fecond kiln is dried on. 
in this fmall machine a great number .of Hops may 
be dried in a-day ; but, perhaps, it may be necef- 
lary, in order to prevent too great a quantity of warm 
air from pafling, at the rims to cover them with cloths 
in the manner that is praftifed in drying faffron.* 

In gathering the Hops, the manner is, to ciit the 
vines about two feet above the ftock, and then with 
en inftriimcnt, called a dog, to raife tfie poles out of 
the ground, and to carry them to the binn, where 
la; ing them two at a time lengthwifc, the women on 
each fide, who are ufed to it, will ftrip them of 
their Hops in a very little time. Six women will 
keep two men fully employed in fetching and carrying 
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away the poles, meafuring. the hops, and emptying 
and replacing the iheets, as above related- 
It is of great confequence to have careful pickers, • 
as well for the fake of picking the Hops clean, as for 
picking them neatly, free from ftalks and leaves; 
and there is alfo a great nicety in preferving the Hops 
from heating after they are picked. 

It is alfo of confequence to have ouft houfes handy 
to dry them quickly. Thofe who have large planta- 
tions of Hops, have fheds alfo built on purpofe to 
forward the picking, to preferve the poles, and to 
furnilh the pickers with convenient lodging, who, if 
, they have but llraw enough are not over-nice about 
their bed-fellows. In thcie fheds the pickers employ 
themfelves till the dew is off in picking poles taken 
up over night ; for, if the Hops be either picked 
when the dew is upon them, or when it rains, in 
either cafe they are very apt to become mouldy, car 
to be difcoloured. 

The common' price for picking middling Hops 
is one penny a bulhel, but if fmall three half-pence ; 
to which in Kent they add apples, flour, and firing ; 
in fome other places gin, beer, and otha: encourage- 
ments. 

After the Hops are picked, the next thing to be 
done, refpecting the culture, is to flrip the old vines, 
to clear the ground, and to fhelter the poles, either 
by putting them in flieds, or raifing them up in 
clumps of four or five hundred in a clump. This 
done, the young planter fliould take the carlieil op- 
portunity to (upply the earth taken out of the alleys 
with a compolition of frefti mould and dung, no 
matter whether rotten or not, bccaufe here it will 
have time to mix and rot, before there will be an 
immediate occafion for it. Its warmth, however, 
will have an effect upon the young flocks, though at 
; a confiderable diftance, and when the ground comes 

to 



to br r:i.c :- tl-x: ^jring, Aii; caiar dian to ihoct 
T >gur>j:] uc iiicccsQiiig iusvaacr. In diis manBtr 
tiley rr^ lie rHe w:r.::T. orjy car ihould be takea 
to Letp up *Lbc hilis b) cotcisg iachi with tbe <dd 

Elsrly ki the i^^Tasg, when tae ground begios to 
put K^nh .vcctis, rhr Trbcic pLmcazioc itiould be 
vrii pjO'STdy or honc-hoevi, aad che hoek;g rei^eafied. 
In Kcr.t t:Ky have a vei}' exped2tiou& way of per* 
^-Tmir.g this hbojr, by irjuos of aa ismument ^va- 
tioi^y ihsped, accorcir^ to ihc buznoi^ o^' the plan- 
feer, ikitb Hi&r'V lireight iron tiTiCS abcuT an inch 
iquare, made webb iooted ; I ani pcr&tadod^ how- 
ever, thai though time is iaved by the uie of this in- 
flnBTjenty yet xx> c:iier.r!2l adva3C2ge is obtained fay 
the uie of it, as one deep plovviog or hodag with 
the coirjBoa plougby is ctf' more real lervice to the 
plants tbi:i fcverai irpected hoeisgs with this iaflni- 
menty which cannot by its conltructioo penetxate £> 
^k:rp 2> to readi the ibil, from which they^ derive 
their rx)i:rlllimei:t. Be that, however, as it may, if 
Ciic p;aniJU(^ is weii ]>io«\'ed in the manner here di- 
rected, and again cn^'s-ploued when the weeds be- 
gin to ihew themfelves a fecond time, the planter 
v^ill f:nd hi!» account in it. It is no unuiual tniDgm 
Kect to i!iterm*.'C in their hop-gaidcns, filbeit-tiees, 
by v.hlch they make a CDnfiderable advaaca^e by 
fupplyii^g the London markets. This, however, I 
woulu by no means recommend. Hops are of t&otir 
iclves To advantageous a crop when they fotceed, 
that nothing iliould be added to impede their growth, 
and in crops that require fo confiderable a q^iaatity 
oi inoiilure as Dr. Hales hx^s demonflrated in his Ve- 
getable Statics the Hop vines do, whatever may 
be rr.i)i>c(ld to rob tacm of that nourihment, muK 
infallibly in i3:e them, though, perhaps, impercepti- 
blv to the c"e of the oi^*ncr, who mav think that all 
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that he 'receives for h» filbert$ nwfy be cl^r gain, 
when m feft the raifii^ of them may be the ruin of 
his Hopsi ' , 

Ar foon after the firft plowing as the vines begin 
to api>ear, care Ihould be taken to exannine and drefe 
the ftocfcs, and wherever any rottenftcfs or canker 
aippearsy it fhould be carefoHy cut oiF, and all thofe 
faperfluous vines pruned away, that, were they' dif- 
fered to remain^ would ferve only to weaken the dock 
and injure the vines. 

The next care of the planter is to plant and fec«re 
Ws poles, to reguhrte anid diredk the vines to avcnd 
crofiidg, and to cut out fuch as are inrtowardly, and 
do not take kindly to creeping. Some find It necef- 
iary to bind them to the pdtes when they are in- 
clined to ftragglc ; but thefe unkindly plahts are fe!- 
dom good bearers, and when they difcover ftich ar 
difpontion early enough to »be replaced by others, 
replacing them Ihould never be omitted. Great 
care Ihould likewife be taken in revifii^ the poles 
before they are planted, left any canker, rottennefe, 
or foulnds has difcafcd them; for Aat will moft 
certainly infcd: the vines that encircle them. Thefe lit- 
tle niceries require an unrcmttting attention ; but, if 
diligently cbfcrved, will enrich the owner in the end. 
Let it, therefore, be a caution to all who are indi- 
. ned to become adventurers in Hop planting, not to 
attempt it, but upon a naturally deep, moift, rich 
and fertile foil* Beu^ poffeft of ftioh a foil, be caiefol 
to prepare it well, to plow it or dig it deep, and 
mellow it by expcrfSng it to all the viciffitudes of the 
feafons before planting, to dung it moderately, to 
procure the bcft of pbnts, tuid to keep it weU pul- 
v^ifed and fi-ee from weeds afuer planting ; to deepen 
flie foil as much as may be ; to enrich that which 
h impoveriflied, and to keep off all annoyances, 
and believe me, -whoever obferves;d!de Jnfttui^ons, 
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nocwithilanding die growth in general exceeds the 
confumption, will incrcaic his fortune, as he increales 
his plantations, provided the profit he makes of 'his 
good land docs not tempt him to employ indifferent 
land in the fame way. 

It remains now only, in order to render this article 
complete, to fjieak of the manner of managing Hops 
at'ter they are dried till fuch time as they are fit for the 
market. 

When the Hops are fufficiently dried, they muft 
be carried into fomc dry room, ftore-houfe, or other 
entered place, and laid in a heap on a boarded floor, 
to recover a kind of humidity from the air to fupply 
in fome meafure the moiflure of which they had been 
deprived by dr}'ing. Of this place notice muft be 
given to the officer of excife, for the divifion in which 
the Hops grow, as well as of the kiln for curings 
and of the quantity of acres that each planter has 
growing ; and this mull be done on or before the firft 
day of Aiiguft in every year, and no Hops muft be 
lodged after picking in any unentered place, on very 
fevere penalties ; fort)'-eight hours notice muft alfo 
be given to the proper officer before bagging, which 
officer is obliged to attend to take the weight, afcer- 
tain the duty, and mark the bags. Ten per cent* 
is allowed for prompt pa}'ment, and ten per cent. 
for tare of the bags, &c. The Ipace of fix weeks 
is allowed for curing, and fix montlis for paying the 
duty, if required ; but it Ihould feem that a fiiffici- 
ent quantity of Hops muft be left in charge to anfwer 
the dut}', as a fecurity for the payment of it. 

The manner of ba^ng is fomewhat curious ; af- 
ter the Hops are ready, the bags prepared, and the 
Excife Officer prefent, a little trap-door made on 
purix)fe in the floor of an upper loft where the Hops 
are laid, is opened, and the mouth of the bag is 
drawn up, opened, and two or three inches of. it, 
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rolled upon a hoop a little bigger than the trap hole, 
the bag is then drawn down clofe, and begun to be 
filled, and when a certain number of bufhels are 
thrown in, they are followed by a man who treads 
them and with a weight in his hand rams them clofe. 

The bag does not reach the floor underneath, but 
is fufpended by the fore-mentioned hoop, which the 
heavier the bag grows by filling, the tighter it is held 
by the hoop, and the man continues treading till he 
comes even with the floor, then the bag is eafed a 
little, untwifted from the hoop, let down gently, and 
fuffered to reft upon the floor till it is fewed, tied 
tight at the four corners, weighed, and n;iarked by the 
proper oflicer. 

In Ireland they have difcovered that Hops will 
grow well in bo^y foils ; but the bog muft be firft 
thoroughly drained by a furrounding trench. The 
procefs is expenfive, as much of the bo^y earth is 
to be carried off, and an equal quantity of rich earth 
to be replaced in its room. This rich earth is to 
form the hills on which the Hops are to grow, and 
this being known, the management is in every 
other refpedt the fame as before dire&ed. 

CHAP. XXIV, 

Of Saffrm. 

SAFFRON beifig fo univerlally ufed, and the 
culture of it (b well known in particular parts of 
this kingdom, and the Englifh Saffron having be- ' 
fides the preference of every other kind, it is greatly 
to be regretted, that its culture is not more generally 
extended. One reafon indeed may be, the difficulty 
of training up hands, in this age of general difliipa- 
tion, profligacy, and idlenefs, to weed, gather, and 
manufacture this delicate planf, which requires early 
attendance, fc»nc expertnefs, and a careful attention 
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to prevent waftc, proixrrties not to be generally ex- 
|>cAcd among tlic lower clais of people, who, as the 
law (lands at prclent, fcem rather to place their chief 
dcpcnduncc uiX)n the parilh bounty, than upon their 
own honcll kbour for their fupport,and thb is and ever 
will be an infurniounrable bar to all field improve- 
ments, while the law continues to oblige parilhcs to 
maintain in idlenefs all thoib who will not work to 
maintain thcmfclvcs. 

That this is the cafe at prefent is evident to dcr 
monftration, by taking a fur\*ey of the many poor- 
houfcs throughout the kingdom, the greatefl num- 
ber of \\ hofe inhabitants are as well, or j^erhaps bet- 
ter able to work for themfelves, than .many of thofe 
are v> ho are obliged by law to pay to their fupport. 

But be this as it may, it is the bufinefs oS tlie hu£- 
bandnian to learn the culture of every ufeful article^ 
as it is not imixjffible but that In the viciffitude of 
humaji affairs, the cultivation of ufeful plants may 
take place of the cultivation of articles now more iiji 
demand. For die time may come, and it does not 
appear to be at any great diftance, when half the 
arable lands in England niufl: be converted to other 
purpofes than diat of raifing bread-corn, as half 
the lands well-cultivated will be more than fuffi- 
cient for the fuftcnance of our own inhabitants. 

The foils moll proper for Saffron are not eafily 
defcribed ; a fine friable loam, or a mixed fandy foil 
between white and red, tempered with a hazic 
mould of an indifferent fatnefs, are the foils on which 
Saffron may be expeded to yield the greatefl profit; 
but, Ellis fays, it will thrive well on any kindly, 
light, dry Ibil, provided it be deep, well tilled, and 
well manured ; but this, however, is ver}'^ proMe^ 
matical, as attempts have been made to cultivate it in 
fuch kind of foils, but without affed. Frelh broken up 
ground is molt defireable, but even that muft be of 
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the fort firft recommended, and made p^rfesftly fine 
by the fpade or plough. There is no plant we 
know of fo choice ill the foil it delights in as 3affron; 

I would, therefore, by no means recommend large 
undertakings in this way at firft fetting out. Small 
trials to learn the properties of the foil, and to gain 
by degrees a perfeft knowledge of the procefs, is by 
far the moft prudent method of proceeding. A fi- 
militude of foils is not always an indication of a 
famenefs of qualities. There are many particular 
fpots on which fome kinds of plants acquire an ex- 
cellency not to be attained in any other ; not from 
any fuperior way of management, but from the na- 
ture of the foil itfelf. No plant is mote fufceptibl6 
of this diftinftion than laffron, and therefore it is, 
that I advife a trial of the foil before any confiderable 
expence-is beftowed ih foraiing a plantation. 

Let it be a caution to all who would cultivate faf- 
fron, not to attempt it but on a kindly foil, eafily 
made fine, and not liable to cake or bind ; fuch a 
foil made perfed:ly mellow with rich manure and til- 
lage, and fct out in beds of four feet wide, will be 
fit to receive the fetts of Saffron about the middle of 
June. 

Thefe fetts are the bulbous roots taken up from 
old plantations in order to form new, as they never 
replant them upon the fame ground in lefs than fe- 
ven years. They are to be purchafed by the quarter 
about the time of planting, and thcrfe that are the • 
largeft and roundeft are accounted the beft. ' The 
manner of planting in Cambridgelhire, where the 
largeft plantations are at this time cultivated, is by 
forming of drills with a particular kind of fpade-likc 
inftrument about four inches wide, with which a man 
cafts up the earth verj' dextroufly from one rpw, and 
is followed by two women who place the fetts up- 
right about four inches a-part at the bottom of that 
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row, and when the man returns he covers the plafttiJ 
in the firft row with the earth which* he throws out of 
the fecond; and thus they proceed, leaving every 1 2th 
row unplantcd for an alley to accommodate the 
weeders, and for the convenience of gathering the 
flowers without treading down the. plants. 

To people unaccumftomed to this manner of 
planting, tne labour would feem endleft ; for it is 
computed that no lefe than 39^,040 f^ls go to aa 
acre. As thefe fetts ftand as near as the planters can 
guefs at about four inches diftant from each othCT 
every way, no inftrument can be formed to facilitate 
the labour, becaufe the fetts mull all be planted up- 
right, and muft in that pofition be carefully covered. 

The price for fetting and covering an acre is efU- 
mated at no more than fix and twenty ihillings in 
the neighbourhood of Saffron Walden. 

As the plantations there are • generally made in 
common fields, the fencing cofk more or lefs ac- 
cording to the fize ; firom one to three arces is the 
common run. 

From the time of planting till the beginning of 
September very little more is neceflary to be done 
^ than keeping down the weeds :' at that time, the 
heads b^n to fhoot, and then the groimd muft be 
carefully loofened, the weeds raked off, and the bed* 
cleanfed. 

About the beginning of Odtober the flowers begin 
to blow, and then a company of gatherers are gpc 
together, who difperfe themfelves all over the plan-' 
tat ion, and pull off the flowers as fall as they aj>- 
pcar. This is done early in the morning in wet 
weather or dry ; for as the day advances the bud» 
clofe, and then the gatherers remm home, carrying ' 
with them in baikets the produce of their momir^ft- 
work. Thefe they immediately fpread upon a large 
table and begin to pick, feparating the chives from 

ths 
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tljie green leaves, preparing the former for the kiln, 
and carrying the latter to the dunghill. Next moriv- 
ipg they return to gathering, and i^epeat the fame ; 
procefs till all are gathered. 

The kiln is a moveable machine of a very fimpk 
conftruction. It confifts of an oaken frame, twelve 
inches fquare at the bottom, two feet high, and two 
aiid twenty inches fquare at top. This frame is mor- 
t/fed together at top and bottom, ai>d lathed and 
plaiftered infide and out, all but^thetop, which is 
letticed with wire, over which a hair-cloth is ftrainecj 
for the purpofe of drying the Saftiron ; a hole is left: 
in front for putting in the fire. To this frame are 
added a fquare board and a weight, which are oc- 
cafionally made ufe ^f in the aiftion of drying. The 
hole in front is four inches above the lowej-moft rail 
of the frame,' and. the floor is plaiftered thidcer than 
ordinary to ferve for a hearth. The ends of the hair- 
cloth are fattened to rollers which ferve as Ibraiijers^ 
and fometimes, inflead of a hair-colth, a fort of thia 
flannel is made ufe of; but fo great is the nicety iii 
drying, that if the greateft attention is nc^ obferve4 
in this operation, the SafForn is apt to fcorch, and 
then it is utterly fooiled. 

When a quantity fufficient to make a cake is ga- 
thered and picked, they prepare for drying it by 
heating the kiln, and placing five or fix flieets of clean 
white' paper over the hair-cloth, upon which they 
fpread the mqilj: Saffron about three inches thick, 
covering it at the top with the fame number of fheets 
as.i§ placed to fupport the bottom, and then with flan- 
nels five or fix double laid upon the papers, they keep 
in the fleam till the Saffron begins to fweat. At that 
jijndlure they fit on the board, and over that place the 
weight. This increafes the heat by clofing up the cre- 
vices, and now is the dangerous crifis, left the too great 
heat Should confume the paper, and by that acci- 
dcjit fet fire to the Saffron. In this fituation, how- 
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ever, it is fuflercd to rcmnin but a fliort time- When 
it is moderately preflcd into the form that is intend- 
ed, the weight is removed, and the fiannel neatly * 
folded up like a table-cloth a-top, the fides of the cake 
trimmed, and a rhin Aiding board paffed in between 
the hair-cloth and the piipcr that covered it, and then 
by removing the flannels, and clapping on the up- 
per board the cake is turned upfidc down, the board 
flipped from underneath, the flannels again put on, the 
board and the weight added as before, and the heat con- 
tinued. Thefe operations take up at leaft two hours, 
after which the fire is abated, the cake again turned, 
a gentle heat continued, and the cake v3iich has bv 
this time acquired a confiftence, turned every half- 
hour till it is thoroughly dried and made fit for fale. 

Towards the latter end of the gathering leafon, 
when the flowers begin to be Icfs iucculent, they Ibme- 
times ufc liiien moiflenal with fmall beer inftcad of 
paper, in order ro make them Aveat kindly, with- 
out which the cakts never obtinn a true confiftence. 

The fuel thcv uic in drying is the fame as for drv- 
ing malt, chara)al in the countrj' I have been ipcak- 
ing of is in general ufe. 

The feafon for gathering continues about a month; 
in favourable fcalbns they account 12 or 14 IK of 
undried Saftron upon an acre a middling crop for the 
firfi: year, the fecond year 40 or 50, and the third 
year 60 or 7c. 

The Hon. Mr. Ch. Montague has cftimated the 
profit of an acre of Saffron at 20 1. but Dr. Douglas 
with more accuracy lias reduced it to 5 1. In fome 
years and in fome plantations there wall be more than 
this difieiencc in tlic price; for in fome feafbns SaflFron 
is fold for 30s. a pound, in others for 3I. but upon 
all fuch occafions the average is to be taken and 
not the partial i)rofit. There is a remarkable dit 
l)roiX)rtion in the weight between the undried Saffron 
'jndthe dried, four, five, and fometimes fix pounds of 

the 
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the former go to one pound of the latter. There is one 
general error committed by the cultivators in the ma- 
nagement of their Saffron, and that is, IbfTcring the' 
beds to Tun to weed.s in the fpring, arid their cattle t6 
graze them. Were they to be at the eXpehce of hbe-^ 
ing and afterwards of mowing the Saffron grafs at thfe 
proper time, I am perfuaded, their profit would bfc 
jgreater in the end ; but the cuftom is in that part 
pf the country to let a certain portion of land to the 
poor families who have been accuftomed to raife Saf^ 
fron, and they proceed in the old couffe wdthoiit the 
leaft notion of ihiprovement. 

After three crops have been obtained, the rooti; 
are then to be forked up, and this is generally per- 
formed about the following Midfummer, that beirij 
the proper time of forming new plantations. Thi 
is a very expenfive article, but the excefs of roots very 
nearly pays the extra charge. An acre which re- 
quired J 6 buihel of roots to plant it, will prddlici 
four and twenty bufhel if carefully gathered up ; but 
as women are generally employed in this fervice, they 
muft be fliarply looked after, or they are apt to be 
flovenly. Some, to fave expence, have plowed them 
up, and hired fifteen or fixteeii women to follow the 
plough, and have found their account in fo domg. 

About this time of the year great quantities of 
roots are brought to market ; but generally the beft 
are kept for the planter's own ufe. Many of the car- 
roty roots were formerly fold ; but now none are of- 
fered, as every one knows they are good for nothing. 
Great care is taken in drefling the roots as foon as 
gathered, by cleaning, rubbing off excreHences, fe- 
parating the old remains from the new heads, and 
excluding the long misfhapen renagades, which they 
call Spickets. The common price is from 8s. to los. 
a buihel. 

The 
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The people employed in raifing SafFmn arc gene^ 
rally poor, and yet were the culture of it properly car- 
ried on, great profit would certainly attend the under- 
taking. At prcfent the farmers find it their intcreft 
to let finall parcels of land tx) the planters, who by 
dunging and hoeing enrich the foil tor future crops of 
corn, \raich othen^fe would be worth little. Farmer 
Ellis, fays, that about the two Reftavans, wh^c 
the bed Saffron grows, their lands are of a wbitiih 
caft with a chalky bottom, and that,. were it not fef 
this improvement, it would not be worth more thai^ 
four fhillings an acre, though now it is lett far 
twent)'. 1 he value of this culture is befl eftimated 
from this, that a whole family is firequently main^ 
tained by renting an acre or two of land, and plant- 
ing it with SaflVon, and the reafon may be becaule 
that quantit)' finds employment for young and old 
during a confidcrable part of the year ; and the pricq 
of labour, added to the profits of the plantations^ af- 
fords them all a toUerablc fupport. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of Flax. 

WE pay annually immenfe fums to the RufHans 
and other foreign ftates for Hemp and Flax, 
and yet I have been informed by an Englilh manu- 
fafturer of undoubted credit, that thefe articles raifed 
at hotne are intrinfically better than thofe imported 
from abroad. 

One difadvantage that feems to retard the progrefr 
of their cultivation in this country is, the want of 
convenience for watering. The rivers abroad are 
all open for that purpofe, but ours are ihut up fof * 
fear of deftroying the fiih. Springs of water td 
fill canals are not always at hand, and ordinary* 
ponds arc very unfit for the purpofe, yet without the 
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comreiocnce of water. Flax cannot bemfed ta ad- 
vantage. An article, however, fo ufeful tx> the ma- . 
nufaftoiier, and -at the iame time fo rprofitable to the 
planter where all the heceflary requifitesr concur, muil 
not be <Hnitted in a tPKitife of pradiical husbandry* 

Th? following directions arei the more to he dor 
pended upon ^ as they are in fubftance die lame as 
t;hofe 4rawn up by order of a tefpeftable body of 
cochmiffioaers, with a view to encourage and extend 
the cultivation in a neighbouring kingdom, fince the 
pubtication of which great quantities of Flax have 
been railed in Scotland* 

In Ae choice of foil the ikilful Flax planter pre- 
fers a free, open, and dry expofure, a fine, crumUy, 
deep ibp-m, or a frelh-brdken up rich pafture grounds 

New-broken up lands produce the beft crops of 
Flax, and the freeft fix)m weeds, provided they are 
brought to a proper tildi: but Flax-feed Ihould 
never be fo'wn o;i earth that is not pei&diy fine, 
and of a proper moifture; the crumbly garden- 
mould is the pattern that is to be followed. 

The foil being fuited, the feed is next to be exa-^ 
tnined ; that which is heavieft and brighteft in co- 
four U the beft ; that which, when bruifed, appears 
of a light or yellowilh green, and frefh in the h^tt,. 
oily, and not dry, and fmells and taftes fweet, may:' 
be depended upon. Frelh Dutch feed is preferable 
to all others for the climate of Britain : that of Ruf- 
fia for the climate of Ireland. Three buihels of 
Dutch feed is quite fufiicient for one acre, and the. 
time of fowing it is from the beginning of March to 
the middle of April, upon a well pulverifed dry tilth.. 

If weeding is necel&ry, that operation Ihould be 
performed when the Flax is about four or five inches 
high, and then the weeders Ihould haye only ftock- 
iflgs on without Ihoes ; fome, indeed, let in ihi^p^ 
;jLa¥)ng their Flax, but this Ihould be cautioyfly 
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done ; for though they will cat off the weeds, and 
leave the Fkix, yet their trampling is ibiTietimes very 
hurtful to it. Their lying upon it, however^ is con- 
ftlictily advantageous. 

In pulling the Flax great attention is neceflaiy^ 
If it is ihort and branchy it ihoiild not be pulled tUl 
the feed is ri{x;, tor that will be the moft valuable 
part ; but, if it is tall and ilender, the feed Ihould 
be difregardcd, and the Flax only kept in view. Juft 
after the bloom is fallen is the proper time to b^n 
pulling. In Ireland the degree of orownnefe is their 
chief direction. 

When Flax is lodged, .as often happens, that 
which lies upon the ground ihould be puUed, tho', 
perhaps, not yet arrived at maturity, otherwilfe it 
will rot, and be wholl}' ulelefs. 

When a field ripens uneoually, thiat which is ripe 
firft fhould be pulled firft; and what is unripe 
Ihould be left {landing tiH it ripens* 

The grcateft nicefty in the whole procefs is to ibrt 
it properly, obfcrving, that what is long and fine be 
kept together; that which is long and coarfe the 
fame ; and fo of the ihort and fine, and ihort and 
coiM'le- If this caution is negleiied the planter will 
be a great fiilferer. 

In pnlling the Flax, the pullers muit be carefu} 
to crofs the hanilfuls, as well for the advantage erf 
air, as for the convenience of the ripplers. 

Flax that is faved for the fake of the feed is fre- 
quently flacked ; in that cafe, it is put up in ihocksj 
and dried like wheat or other corn. If for the lint 
only, its own moifture is of imjx)rtanCe m the wa- 
tering, and it fhould be watered before that moiflure 
is cxhaufted. But before it is watered, it ihould bcf 
rippled to comb off the crops, or feed-heads, which 
if put into the water along with the Flax will fpcril 
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the water. Tlie handfuls ftiould not be large. Or 
they will endanger the lint in the ripplihg comb* 

Soft water let into a canal or trench by the fide of 
a running ftream, and there kept feparite by means 
of a fluice, is the proper water for watering Flax, 
It ihbuld in this condition be kept a month or five 
weeks expofed to the adtion of the fun, in which 
time innumerable tribes of infefts will be generated 
in it, and will begin to difcover figns of life by^ 
blowi ng up bubbles of air upon the furface ; tia 
thefe fign^ appeiar, the water is yet two cold, or is 
otherwife unfit for the watering of Flax'. The pro- 
per feafon for this operation 'is fron^ the time of pul- 
ling to the time of compleating the procefs. In 
Ireland no fuch regard is paid to the water; they 
water in any bog-hole. 

Before it is put into the water, it is to be tied up 
Hackly in little Iheafs about the fize of the doubl^ 
grafp of an ordinary rriah, obferving, as is faid be- 
fore, to fort it properly befoFe it is bound up. 

The flieafs ftiould be put into the canals floping, 
with the crop ends-inclinmg downwards, but cdre 
fliould be taken that the whole body of the fheafs is ira- 
merfed in the water, and that no part is fuiFered to 
touch either the bottom or fides, but that the whole 
Continue fufpended till the end for which the Flax is 
immerfed is accomplifhed ; it is befides necefl[ary 
that the Iheaves be covered from the fun in the water, 
otherwife the Flax will in fome places be difco- 
loured. The covering ufually made ufe of in the 
Flax countries is green turfF, which is laid on hea- 
vier or lighter according to the buoyancy of the 
flieaves ; every day makes * fome fmall difference in 
this article, and every day the covering requires to be 
diminilhed. This more than ordinary nicety in the 
watering, may be one probable reafon why the Scotch 
linen wears longer than the Irifli, who do not fecm 
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h iv.cc in this article. In ten or twelve days, fomor 
time s in Icfs, the Flax will be fufficiently watered, 
^ hich is bcft known by taking a plant out of the 
niiddlc of one of the ftieafs, and if the lint in the 
middle feels foft, and the hufk that furrounds it 
brittle, it is then watered enough. The planters aye 
very watchful in this particular, as watering tOQ 
much or too little is equally againft their intereft. 

When they find it watered enough, they take it 
carefully out iheaf by fheaf, rinfing every one as 
thcv take it out to cleanfc it of the tone and filth it 
may have contrafted by lying. 

After all is taken out frclh Flax muft not be laid 
in the fame water, but that in which the Flax was 
{le:.pt muft l^ run off, arid the canal cleanfed, and 
heih water fupplicd. 

It is obfer\'eable, that the coarfeft Flax is fooneft 
watered, and muft be taken out fome days before 
the fineft^ which ihews the neceflity of forting before 
watering as well as after. 

WTicn the Flax is taken out of the water, the 
next operation is grading; and in this fome are more 
nice than others; fhort heath is the beft bed forgraf^ 
fing Flax upon, as when the Flax is wet it faftens 
to the heath, and is therebj' fecured againft the ravs^ 
of winds, and it has befides another advantage, that 
it admits a more equal circulation of air than any 
other Ixxl ; next to heath, is dry, bare, downs, or 
lees; but grafl'y meadows arc abfolutely to be re- 
icdal. Flax in grafting cannot be fpread too thin ; 
but care muft be taken not to expofe it in rainy 
weather, while the rind is foft and tender ; but when 
\)\' the ad ion oi the fun it has acquired a firrner cott: 
iiftcncv, the Ihowers, inftead of hurting it, affift 
the inftnor.oos of wind and fun in fitting it to part 
from the Kv.> . 

Even 
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Even in grafling, there is a particular knack not 
to be overlooked ; and that is, in placing the rows 
the fpreaders always begin oppofite to the quarter 
from whence the moll violent winds are generally 
obferved to blow, and placing the root-ends fore- 
moft, they make the foot-ends of every other row 
lap over the crop-ends of the former row three or 
four inches, and when they come to the laft row, 
Aey ftake that down with a rope, as they do like- 
wife the firft row. 

A little expenriecewill foon teach the planter thefigns 
of the Flax being grafled enough ; it is of a clearer 
colour than before ; the rind is bliftered up and be- 
come very brittle, and is more eafily' difpofed to 
Sart from the body of the Flax than in any former 
ate ; and it is in every refpedt drier and in a better 
condition for keeping. A dry calm day ihould al- 
ways be chofen to gather up the Flax, and to tye 
it up for houfing. In doing this, care ihould be 
taken to tye it up in fmall bundles as nearly corre- 
fponding in length, colour, quality, and fize, as the 
eye of the binder can diftinguifli. 

When it has undergone this latter operation, the 
planter has then done his part ; he is only to take 
cate to houfe it and keep it in fome dry barn or 
other outhoufe till he can difpofe of it, which he may 
readily do in all places where the linen manufaftury 
is now carried on. Indeed there are many farmers . 
in Scotland and Ireland too, who juft raife enough 
to fupply their families with ihirting and Iheeting ; 
thefe fend it to the fcutching mills, and then to the 
Flax-dreffers, from whence they have it returned fit 
for Ipinning at a very trifling expcnce. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Of Hemp. 

EVERY manufadurer of EngHfli Sall-CloA la- 
ments the backwardncls of Sic Exiglifh farmer 
in nufing Kemp* Yet the culture of this plant is 
neither fo ciiflicult, nor the manufaflruring of it fo 
troubldbme as that of flax, of which we have treaied 
ill the foreg<iing chapter. 

By (bniL- fatalit)' in tl'*e minifterial polic)' of Great 
Britain, little attention is paid to thofe articles of 
national produce that are moft effential to national 
fccurit)'. The growth of oak and the growth of Hemp 
arc furcly objcfts of the laft concern ; yet where are 
the national encouragements for planting the one, ot 
cultivating the other* 

Were thefe articles peculiar to any tbreign climate, 
or were their qualit\' lujx^rior, and they could be im- 
ported from abroad better and cheaper than they can 
be raifed at home, in the view of a commercial na- 
tion we might be juftitied in the difregard ftiewn to 
their propagation; but when it is univerlally ac- 
knowledged, that both the Englilb Oak and the 
Englilh Hemp are the beft in the work!, what can 
be laid for that policy which is only employed to 
deftroy, without any provident care to reitore thofe 
necellary materials, without which we cannot long 
cxirt as a free and an independent people. 

If by the change that has hapfx^ned in our man- 
ner of living, Gentlemen of moderate fortunes, fo 
far from being in a condition to employ a part of 
their eilates in planting of trees, from which they can 
never hope for any return, are many of them obliged 
to cut down thole they have already growing before 
they arrive at their full perfed:ion, ihould not go- 
vernment 
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vernment be careful to provide againft- the eflfe(is of 
fuch manifeft wafte, and either immediately or re- 
motely contribute to the propagation of others before 
the old (lore is too far diitiinilhed. 

On the other hand, can a wife and provident ad- 
. miniftration look forward to the formidable unprove^ 
ments of a people but jufl: emerging from obfcurity^ 
and behold them equipping fleets and forming a ri-* 
val naval power, that one day may be employed in a 
cxHitention againft ourfelves, without confidering how 
neceflary it is for Great Britain to render herfelf in- 
dependent of any power upon earth for the equip- 
ment of her navy. At prefent ihe has neither cor-^ 
dage nor canvas to do this, nor materials wherewidi 
to make them without being beholden to RufEa for 
a fupply. Should Rifflia by her increafing demands 
at home, or by a policy common to all wife ftates, 
who rife into greatnefs from finall beginnings, think 
it her intereft to withhold from us thofe materials, 
without which we can neither defend ourielves /noc 
annoy our enemies, where could we lay the blame? 
not upon Ruflia, becaule every people have the right, 
while they maintaip the power, of converting their 
own produd:ions to their own emolument* Not up- 
on our climate or fituation, for thofe are the happiefl: 
in. the world, and afford us the means of fupplying 
ourfelves at liome with every thing neceflary fc«c our 
ufe, as well for defence as convenience. Where 
then muft the blame be laid, but upon thofe who 
having the government of a great kingdom ehtrufted 
to their care, regard only their own aggprjandizement, 
and that of their creatures and dependants, without 
looking fcMi warjd to pofterity, and giving encourage- 
ment to the prefent generation, as far as human 
forefight can be prefumed upon, to provide againfl: 
tlie wants and exegencies of the next. 

It 
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If is nnr fy.\y^ I'V-nr.ir.ct?-, that our grMf'mtti'if? 
c[Tu\- h vc rii''jcrt : '•"> n-rbmif this great ohgedt-oi 
riAZin'',:] \-:c\:r:- :^ p;ili.in:cnf;m' confideration. A 
worh'. mn!!i:f"a^'hirLr ot Grilififboit)' in Lincoliiihii^, 
who U v.r.-K- no more, made it a pzn of rine-bufihcfs 
of a ]'yr-^ lift*, tn endeavour to turn- tiie attentkm -()(' 
liijcrlTiw; adtiiinirtrations to the granting an hdeqint; 
!''v:nrv 'o livj h. !: :: Jn-.cn who (hould cttibark,whh 
f;*? ": i'! 'hj L;.lu!rc ot Hemp. He was at grcht 
{• vr.N ::\\\ cxpciiLL- *o convince his fuperiors by ifiariy 
R{H:ar'jd rrifils and eyjvj-riir.cnts of the fui>errt)rity dl 
Britilli Hemp, bo:h as to ftrength and facility of 
workinji^, when i)ioperly irianutiidlured, over that 
imported trom abiouu ; i.nd to aflure them that no- 
thing was wanting bur ^ ncouiagement to excise emi> 
hi ion, to carry that branch ot Englilh agncttlture 
and i^s i!epcndan»: niunuf a{?i ures tor the high eft" pitch 
of perfection. He pleaded for Britain, but pleaded 
in vain. Minifters of the firft rank gave him the 
hearhig, but paid no regard to his advice. He diid, 
lamenting the fatality that fecnicd to him to threaten 
his country. 

There is no foil in which Hemp will thrive fo well 
as in fine, fat, rich, black-moulded fand. Indeed 
fliere is hardly any foil lb little addided to ^veeds as 
that I ha-.\' now dcfcribed. Dung is by no means 
ni'ceflary to the growth of Hemp, but good tillage 
and a fuitable foil is abfolutelv lb ; the mould fliould 
be deep aixl eafily i>enetrated, for the fibres of the 
roots arc fcon checked, and if impeded are no longer 
c::pable of pcif:^nriing their proper offices. There 
is great nicety ivtiuircd in the choice of the feed, and 
n:Ui:h is lold that is good for little. The method by 
\\ hich tho^o who are converiant in Hemp-leed judge 
of its goodncfs is by its weight, its colour, and tts 
glofs; if it is heavy, brighr, and of an orly-Bkc 
^loffineis, there is no doubt of its goodnels, pro- 
vided that no mixture is' found amongtt it. What 
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i« Jtnoft to be ap'prdhfendcd^ is from a mixture of im* 
hiatuiefeed, which h^ laU the appearance of good 
leed,:.l)i|t has liever been properly imp^gnated. For 
ii3;tiMnp is male, and female, pne Wring the fari- 
Qa^r tbe other the feed i tod as the male is ripe much 
i^btQiQer thaa the other^ k frequently happens^ that> 
the mate is pulled before the , feed of the female is 
J^ffbpcrly foecundated I , ill which cafe^ though the 
fc^ ift. in appearance pcrfed:, yet it is only a mere 
huik .without any prolific powers. Th/s feed, how-^ 
tevcr^ that comes from .the Baltic, provided it is frelh^ 
Is generally good; b\it dealersi are ve;cy apt to piix 
it> or to f)ulh ojfF their old feed' upon thoile by whom 
they cannot be detefted. 

; The whole ilKMith of April is the prop^ feafon 
tor fowijig of Hempi 

Hfetnp is fo great an enemy to weeds^ that fome 
fanwrs of no mean cfteem for knowledge in their 
jprofig^on) fow Hemp upon their rank growing foils 
t)iji piir{>3fe to fubdue them. Upon thcfe foils^ and, 
iiid^, upon every other> a great quantity of feed 
is fown, no lefs than three or four buihels upon an 
acrei which) when it rifes and branches out, covers 
the groiind fo thick, that every weed is choaked that 
tpannot keep pace with the Hemp in its growth* 
Pocks, fowthiftle^ thiftles, and other rank growers^ 
Ihould be hoed our, or plucked up while die hemp is 
in its infancy; In that (l^^tcj it may be trampled 
upon^and even rolled ; but when it begins to branch, 
ij: Ihould be left ^o irfelt* Indeed^ in very dry fea- 
fpns, if watering is practicable^ Hcrjip fhoujd be 
wateretl, for which reafpn, the fpils that fuit it bc& 
are thole contiguous to lakes or flow running waters* 
k requires a continual fupply of nourifllment,, but, 
at the fame time, that nourilhment muft be tempered 
with a proportionable degi*ee of hear. Mr. Miller 
ftdvifes hoeing as foon as the plants begin to appear, - 
■ .. ^ Pd " ' M 




4e» 0/ Hemp:- 

«d alfo thmning like tumeps. Z>r. Hill^-dAl^'t^ 
Morfe-hoeing culture^ and wkh-fol3E)e (hew <^'tcAfbi^ 
fbr as in Hemp there is alwaTS- a double harVeft, ffiad^ 
that in the firft, one part of dke^plaiYts- is to bc'poSieSf, 
smd the other left to ripen,, his opinion is^, thit-tfte' 
intervals between the rows give robm- for tikft "fiift^ 
operation to be performed with the- leaft- waite boffin 
ble ; and it muft be owned; that whete die plaiitsf '^ 
promifcuoiifly, as they do in Hemp^ a multitut 
the latter rij>c plants muft be trampfed'^ dbvvi^aA^ 
deftroyed in the puHing up of thole that are firfl? 
ripe. Hemp, therefore, appears to ime to be one c£ 
thofe plants to which the practice of th« New Huf- 
bandr}^ ought to be applied. 

• The firfl: indications of the ripenefsof Memp, are* 
the fame with thofe that are obferved in^ ilaxl^ "]^* 
ihale or karle Hemp always ripens firft^ and afaki^ 
the middle of Auguft begins to dit^ its leavet' waA 
tb turn pale. When this becomes general^ tliea-ifirtbef 
time to begin pulling ;- but the cautious plasQer Mfi 
not truft to thefe iigns onl)% but witt e»|DUBe^'diK 
feed vellels, and be fure that all the plants have flied 
their male dufl:, otherwife the feed in die latfier ciM^ 
will fufFer cortfiderably. : \c • ' 

• The pulling of Hemp differs in nothing firom dtaf 
pulling of Flax,» except in- the care of ibledUng'tlMt' 
males, and of preferving as many of the femkl^ 
plants as poffible unhurt. « Hemp is made upyfio<^- 
ed, rippled, watered,, grafled, and dried c;^BjStlyi& 
the fame manner as has been before directed for ^aXy 
only the bundles are made up larger, and ihiOAiId 
naeafure a ftatute yard in circumference.^ . ■. 

As the feafon is generally very fiar advanced be* 
fore the ferfiale or fimble Hemp [as it ihould'bd 
called] has ripened its feeds, another method of dty*- 
ing is frequently neceffary. Abroad, I ami told^ ik&f 
hove a kind of ovens buite on pur]x^efortl!^:ii&4 



but Kejpe^. the plart^ qcmtcnt thiemfelves, : with • ttW^ 
hig^ kind of fGaffoJ(}>t covered wiA hwdles, ovtt 
; which th^y ^rfe^ their \y^tercd litinprfioatmcMtlerafte 
thiiyjefs,r and theniki^cjling aflc^vturf or peat fire* 
underneath, they ke^t^^vning thei^henlp till it fa 
fi^ffidjently dry, aft^r which they preferve it by ftadc^ 
ingtill: it i? threlheij ;• tHeii the pla^^ervs eare is ovexi 
aiv^ lie delivers it into ttfce hands of thfeirnanufafturer^ 
lyl^ various pro0?fl^8 it were foreign to thex{efigrt 
1^ this work to rcfike^ 





CHAP. 

OftP^eld. 

* HIS valuable plknt is^ perhaps/ the e^fieft pro^ 
Tjagated of any other. It will grow on almoft^ 
feny dry barren foH, but Mi** Miller fays it will riO' 
in^valuc in proportion to the richnefs of the foil up- 
on which it is fowh : Mr; Haughtoh, who recom- 
iricnded it to the notice of the Engiifli huftendmail * 
ncaf an huiidtcd ycirs ag^, fays> it then grew wild^ 
and tn^t be cultivated to advantage on zwy ordin^rf 
or barren dry warm land. Dr. Hill fays, it now' 
grows wild all over England ; and farmer Elfis, who"* 
cultivated it, fays, that it will thrive on gravely ^^^ 
velly bam, dry loam^ chalky of fandy foils> and that 
too with ordinary tillage, and without aianure^ In 
the neighbourhood where I live, I have feen it cul- 
tivated by one of the beft Kentilh farmers the coun- 
ty can boaft, but with no very extraordinary fuccefs* 
The common way of cultivating this plant for th€^ 
dyers ufe has been by fowing it with barley of oats ; 
but farmer Ellis recommends what he calls a new: 
mprtrvemint \ : and that is^ to (cm rape, turnip, and 
weld tc^etfeer, a mixture that to me appears prepoT*' 
terooa* On the ccwtrary^ Mr. Miller en^vours tor 
pfjcfuade the farmers to fow it alone in Auguft, on a 

D d ^ good 
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good clean tiub, snd about the latter end ctf Juntf . 
%Jt begir.r.ing of July following, to pull it, when, hf 
£r 5, tr.e plants will be in the higheft perfeSion^' 
And iadecd. atrer an early crop of peaie upon poor' 
land that \(\U not grow wheat, this is no bad prac^ 
ticc ; but few fanneTS, I be ieve, will l>e induced to 
apprcr^'^ a good clean tilth after a fummcr's fat- 
law to the gro-Aih of weld, which, howwdr profit-* 
able :: irjiy have been rcprefented, has never been- 
found ei'^ual in value to a good -crop of wheat- 
Mr. Haug'rston lays, ** it may be Town immediate- 
•* /T ancr ba:le\' or oats are harrowed inn, and when* 
•* they are co\'cred, the wrfd requireth only a bulb 
** harrow to be drawn over it. A gallon of feed will- 
" libw an acre [a quart is fufficient]. It growietK^ 
*^ r.o: much, he fa)*s, the firft fummcr, biit \b^ 
*• next fummer you may exped a crop. Take carer 
•' to gather it in good rime ; fop if over-ripe^ the- 
** feed n-ill fall out ; if unaer-ripfy neither fded rior 
'' ftalk will be good. It is puUetl up as ^tf do* 
** fiax, by the roots, and bound up in little faand«?' 
" fiis fet to dry, and then houfcd ; after this ther' 
** beat out the feed, which is of a good value, Ad< 
*^ fell the roots and ftalks to the dyers ; and it isiof ' 
** Angular u-e for dying the bright ycUow and te* 
*^ mon colour. 

It were needlcfs to add any thing to this iconcife 
sccount, as evt-n' one knows tiie method of prepare- 
ing the land for oars and barley,- and nothing morc^ 
is required for wekl. If the ground has been fallow- ' 
cd and drdied for barley ^ a wheat crop may fiicceed* 
the weld the year following ; if it has hot, no bettcr- 
prcparatwn need be made for a fucceeding crop of* 
(jars. 

Some have affertcd, that this drug thrives hch 
where fo well as within five or fix miles of the fea j. 
and have recommended a mixture of moift fea-landt 

id 
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»D be fown with the feed, wtiich Is exceedingly fmall^i^ 
•2£, well to aflift ' in lejwrating it, as to increafe its' ' 
.^o^vtli. How far this may be true I cannot alTert^ ' 
but tlieje are plants that arc known to profper belt 
witiiin the influences of the fea breefe, arid }'et will 
BOC thrive when expofcd to the full afpeift of the ' 
&a. Perhaps weld may be addedlo-the number. '^ 

^^,. CHAP. xxVia; ; ; = 

*'i-'-.\ : ■ ■■ Of Wood. .. . ■ 

OF the cukuFc and management of this plant, I 
caa'find oapcrfeEl account in pur books of hus- 
bandry.. With regwd to the foil anil the.prepara-- 
tii;m of the land,. all writers a^ee, tha tiie rlcheil foils- 
atjuil ^& beft culture, are abfoUitely necefiary .for 
W g'5S^h of i"^- It differs in ajmoft every re- 
ip^i^rom the plant before treated of ; it is a larm;- 
Int^-leaved plant, that requires abundant nourim- 
meat, aad that too df the rich^ kind ; the fine,- 
ikep, iiyable bladt mdd, that is fometimes to be 
met with near gnat towns is the foil that luits it beft, - 
aid for this fort of land the undertakers who travel 
&CHQ county to county to rent land, will give almoft 
*y price. Thmr method is to travd in gai^gs, and to , 
, fettle theinfelves from, the time they take the land; 
t^l thdr tenn is expired in the neighbourhood of 
their new plantation. .They begin about Michael-, 
masto prepare the land, and get early ready to fow. 
die J^eds. A gallon of leed is generally fown upon, 
an acre; but much lefs is neceflary. If the weather 
Droves .fine in February they begin to fow ; but firft 
the- land is made |jerfeclly fine by a clofc tined, 
^ihl? Jiartpw,; the feed is Jhen fpwii, and lightly, 
Jiarrowed inn. No crop ismdre liable to be deltroy- 

ci 
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cd by the fly than this ; hut ibwu^ early is of ad-- 
vantage in prekrving it, as the fly feldom 'beg|ns its 
ravaecs early in the fpring, 

When the pdants bejgin to appear, their itiethqcl 
is, to weed them ; they do not attempt to hoe, for 
fear of Icflcning their crop ; but as Ibon as the;blantsi 
begin to (hoot vigoroufly, they nip offthebudof the 
ui>right ftcm to increafc the leaves. About the be- 
ginning of June the firft crop is generally ready to 
gather, which is beft known by the fulnefe and 
plumpnefs of the leaves, which then begin to fliew 
of a pale green. Th^i work muft be performed a% 
fjxrcdily as poflible, and is done by twitting off* the 
full-grown leaves in like manner as gardners gathef 
fpinnach, Thofe leaves muft immediately he iertf 
to the mill, ^nd being ground, ^re with their jjuice 
made into balls and dried in the open sur. 

In a fortpight after the firft gathering, a ieccpi 
gathering will be ready, and thefe muft likewiie fa^ 
lent to the mill and ground in the famettisuuiier. 

Thofe two gatherings are kept feparate fiom the 
future gatherings of the lame year, and are ?iter-. 
lyards mixt and g'ound into a fine powder, which, 
bebg laid upon a floor like malt, is watered, heated,^ 
and fcmiented till it changes into a bright black co-. 
lour, and then it is fit for the dyers. Its chief ufe. 
is in fixing the golours, and i^ much ufed by linneo. 
printers. 

Woad has nothing very particular in the culture 
of it ; it certainly might be raifed to great advantage, 
by planting Jt in drills twelve inches a-part, hoeing, 
it, and keeping it free fifom weeds ; but the gre5 
art is in preparing it afterwards, which the woadn^n 
keep a Iccret to themfdyea. The procefs is both 
laborious and expenfiye ; but fometimes the under- 
takers make great profit- This however, like eToy 
other crop thiit depj?nds upon the feafon, is liabic ta 
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tayTcorriages, aij^d %;I»t is gained in pne;ycar'is.oft^ 
■fcft' ttencxtf .Wffd is a biendJal plant, and, is 
/eiabm fuff*ered to perfcaitt feeds tiU'lJie feCoiStI 
yeay; as theilentSrOf itg'ow to a great Keight, they 
itre re^pjsd like wheat,, bound up, ftooked, liouied, 
^d'-^reflifcd ^i,the,.^me manner. Dr. Hillfays, 
■niaf^in -acre, will foiiietanes produce fifty qaartdts 
<^;(e^; :aB^ faniier:Eliis adds, that an acre com- 
-fi'^njly produces s. ton of the 'green herb, and dat V 
•ph "aftfe it is manufeijtured ,is worth 30I. 
.TJieK'isj. perhaps^ no plant more capablecJf ira- 
^rdvernent then wpad, but the manf^etnerit of it is biic 
flli(:Ie;,knowH among hufbandmen. Many of tte 
Keijtifh farmers fow weld, becaufe it is -rcry eSfify , 
<ultivated; k.grow« upon any kind df 4flnd ; wanh 
ho «£traordinary care fei the drying, or feoufii^, anti 
is managed in every refpeft wi^ as licde troublie as 
■flpyer; but woad is of anodier kind.; it is fidther 
&;p^ jipon ■ordinaty foils, nor gadiered in the cotnt 
liiiEjn'nianricr ; and it requirra a partioriar Itifid af 
B^i!ufa<3!oring, with which hufbandry fervants .'are 
wbpily unacquaihted ; and yet Dr. Hill iays, it \ 
« pfant of eafy cillture, fubjfift ro few iccidentsi 
axA thinly it fiity it Ihould-be culdvaltid'ittfofew 

c ii A P. XXIX, 

Ctf Madder. 

THE root of ftiidder, as Mr. Doflk has well ob^ 
ferved, is ^ catntal drug ufed in dying wool^ 
Jinen, and conon, and indifperfibly necceflary in the 
nsmilfaAHte of jirinted callicoes. Its effefts are fo 
♦ory powetftil as hbt to be confined to fubftanccs im- 
dUditit^y Utad^ liie di^i^oh of die dianu^drardv 
■ It 
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It wUl cht^^.the..iKry^boaeS'of aituraakithsaei^^ 
upoa the rettife from.ivliitc..ta:ft.^paipi^':i^^ 

cvciy caHicoc printer cai>att(& r -... . : jt.-ioi oi 

The cuKivatiQDof tbispkBt ic>iiadoii|}tedtyjb£^i^ 
utmoft CQofequcncc to ooc a£;9ie inoft fidoriflnci]^ 
branches of the Britiih mBnufaftgsT^.aod thedraihitD; 
as^ the Dutch ibme years aga ofaieiTii^ tiir rsq^idpcoM. 
greis that the manikadtory of.printecUuiens aodicoBi 
tons was aiaking in Ei^hnd^ noftd die .priceidfiD 
confiderably ; and Gum Sene^ being at. tiud&ite 
time almoft wboUy engroikd'bKtthcs £uq& peopledip 
reaibn of the prohibiliun ofcofnmerce bet^^teen Engji 
land and France on account of the: war,>di^jF:^ 
yanccd that drug aU^:> to. fuch':an.exorbita]i| pricc^ 
that what our Iben (Minters \fece iwpnt.iD.piiicdistls 
for 30S. rofc bdbrc the end.<^'^'the.war to i^i'.and 
\^\. And what was ftitt more diftrdslulto our na^ 
nufa&urers, this exorbitant advance afforded ibffai;^ 
an occafion for fraud, that very little came oyer ddie& 
^ the one or the other without adiiltecatba *• .1 1 

The conqueft of Senegal^ and the retention of ditf 
French fettlements oix the coa^ of Africa, put'anemi 
to the iniquitous pra(fticc of the Dutch Avkh; i^ljpedr 
to the gum trade, bvit what they fiiifibred in diat ^«. 
tide they made up by more generally ibphiiliauing: 
their madder. It is not therefore to be wondefedy 
that the culture of this plant foon became an objed> 
of public concam, for upon a moderate compiita^: 
tion no lefe than 2oo,oooL a year has annually been,' 
paid to the Dutch, for a great number (rf years, for^ 
a roc«: that u'as formerly one of the commo^^ p^o- 
cluftions of EngUlh agriculture, and which^ it ha(^ 
been found ujxMi cxi^rimcnt, imay ^igain hp ea^fy: 
reiiorcd. A . . • . .) 

Hovv this valuable article, of Englilh agricultupt 
came to be loft has been the fubjeft of national en*; 
quiry^ and it has been dircovered, that the fi3equent> 

' * • ^ dif-* 
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#i^ttt3itbefeweett yieoctefgy- .and /Jtlw^tla&f khbx^ 
iytl>^iad^Dgth de^erni'meid: the £agljihlhxi(kind^^i^ 
to forgQ that branch dEfabvCmpJoyin^nr^^r^^ 




iekmoEeuQwihg m tlwEjr^Q^ of the Cleigy, oi* to dio 
obftinacyof the ftrm^^irfij^ttheDatcKiiiive^^ 
cdidbste twenty inoayioos' of EngUfli money foi* a^ 
4rbgj^ epQugh of .which was n^ odiyfaifed at h6m<? 
:^ our sGTwn corf^ l^t anwerplug/for thfe 

<%ply. of ibreigo markets.' . : / 'i 

,->dE:o put a ftop, however, to this drain ^ofcxir ha- 
Jptoaafcweakh, aini to^encou^age tbefe-eftabliihmcnt 
of this profitable braiich- of agriculture, the l^;illav^ 
Wro have palled a law to limit the tythe of madder 
tOL^^ m acre for ^r^:een years to ^me, to comi 
inehccfromi 17^8. • - 

From this eneouragenient, and that given by tl^ 
Sdcicty of Arts for the fame purpofe^ a confiderable 
jMTOgrefs is already m^de in the- knowledge of cuMi 
vatiog di^s plant ; aixd by the curious obfer\'ationrf 
and free communications of thofe who have cngagej 
in its culture, others have been induced to embarfc- 
in the fame undertaking ; infomuch,, that many 
thmifand weight of it have been raifed in England 
within thefe few years, and it is imagined that ip^ 
fomc future period, nearly as much will be t^fed as* 
wiU be equal to our home confumptiori, ] 

The meafures purfiied at firft by the Society of 
ArtSvtho' perfedly well intended, were not howi 
eViCr, fo judicbufly direded as to produce any con^* 
^derable effeds. And, indeed, their firft advcrtile-; 
ments, defeated^ ina manner, thepurpofes for which 
they were drawn up -j. for by requiring 20,000 fetts' 
^g. be planted upghan acire,' people; were deterrtd' 
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frocn g.Jgigi ng in a prcmo, the fay. Mr aE 
vex> grt^'t ^:vl die fucceis dcubdll Hxiix -e^s 
dfcer jnncc<.-ffar.' coodiuoDS anocxcd to :rir^ £:i 
Acvcriic-mt-^ vbiikb bare been finer, tbtt iaSd- 
cufl> , ^jmitxtd. 

A {-ri.Tii'jn'i of 50I. offered in i749,£n'dscg!CC- 
eft DuiTiber oi acres, doc le& than ten, tkzr AouSd 
be planted ukh madder, and dujy cutdrassd, wsxk 
daimcd aixi obcair^ in 1761. , 

From this period may be dared the refioiatkvi.cf 
madder as an a; -pendage to Britiih huibe&dry. Ftobbl 
this period the Dutch began to take the alano, aai. 
the Slaves kno'.vlr.g the impoitance of it to the vahic 
of tneir lands, renewed their Exhds, forbiddix^ un- 
der ic\'ere {xnalties, the leaft adulteratioD in that 
which was intended for exportation. 

At firftp one of the greateft impediments thatob* 
ftructed the culti%'ation, was the difficult)' of pfocur- 
ing a fui?:<nent number of fetts. The flow prqgre6 
of raiiing mackier from feed was very difeom^H^ 
aod befKks k was doubted, whether madder waM 
thrive 10 well, or arrive at that perfedion, if laifcd 
in England from ieed, as from ietts taken from {dants 
in high vigour in the countr}^ where they were liip- 
pofed to fiouriih the be(L 

As the premium that was offered, prtxniiedfairto 
reimburic a great part of the expence, fome public 
Inirited gentlemen found means to fiirmount this dif- 
ncult)', and purchafed fetts at an extravagant price, 
with a view not only to fupply their own prefent 
wants, but by propagating thefe, to be able to fur- 
nilh other gentlemen, who might be inclined to em* 
bark in the fame undertaking, at a more reafbnablci 
rate. At the fame time, fome nurfery-men, allured by 
the hope of gain, exerted their fkill in raifing from feed j 
plants, which, if they fucceeded, they knew would 
amply reward their labour; and if they did not, the 
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^ bidder. ^tt 

fri!fcifriagei^!oiiildl3^ attcndeH Wi(h no gr^Ms.*Tfcejr' 

yfcve the rather iiidticed to tvf the experiment, 'by 

cfonfidering, that ^;^Hateye^ c^n be raiifed and brought 

to jSerifedtoti -in iSie;cfim^e' of HoHand^, may te rait; 

ed and brought to .perfeCUon wjth vroptr care atitl 

cultiir4tion in the dlirnate of Eng;lana. Ipdeed it js 

not th^ dimate, biit /die foi^ tj|;iat'is Avanting to the. 

jhibp^ation of madder, It'has'bqen.obferv^'o, andj' 

bejieve the obfcrvation to be juft, th^t lands that^itis' 

J6w^ iire generally mpre rich and fertile, deeper^ and 

mbi-e 'abounding in Vegetable food, than'thofc tfett' 

ate Mghcr; but that, notwidiftanding this feeming 

advantage, the vegetable produftions of the Wghjer 

land^ are more exalted Jii the,ir nature, their juices 

ihore highly iublirticd, and their, virtues jnore po.w-! 

qrfuUy impregnated, than diofe produced in impurer^ 

tito' ^dier fons, *^e madder^ we are ipeaki^g <rf^ 

ponfirrns die obfervatioti. The ^nglifli xnaddrr, is' 

ft)undi?pon,tri^l, to exceed in a very eminent deg^ee^ 

Ae mMdcr of Holland., in that ipoift country, Ac 

crude y/at;ery part of the nouriflimenf be^rs too gyeat 

a proportion tp the more exacted pri^cipies of ;ptants, 

^nd tho^ they thrive with wonderful luxurian.ce, yet' 

they never come ta that degree of excellence, whichj, 

by a due proportion pf uyc Apbler elements, tbey' 

^rive at Iq dner foils. 

The culture of madder^i therefore^ wahts only tp. 
be perfectly underftood, in order for that plant to be' 

gmerally propagated in England. Whoever bas^ 
en in Hqllahd, q^uft have obferved, that jcbeii:- 
lands are qaturally low and damp, abounding wjtlj^ 
faks and moifture ; but that by a continual agceflioiji 
of foil from the higher countries^ they arjs become . 
^P, and full of that black rich mould, which Dr., 
Home has fo highly commended. It is this, and] 
i(hts only, which makes the cultivation of imddex 
tjie cj^Seft, and at the fem<e time the moll profitable 

jpart 
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part of hulbandr>" In that coiantry. Whenever ^flretr 
lands lie high enough to be fecurefrom inundations^ 
they cultivate their madder ; for madder, tbo'it dc-i 
lights in moifture, yet like other deeprcwed plants^/ 
loon pcriihcs in a watery bed. The greateft nicety 
of propagating madder, lies in fuiting it to a proper 
fcil, and whoc%'er obferves the above dcfcription, ^ith 
the addition that follows, wiB never be at a lofi tx) 
difiinguifh which that is. 

One who calls himfelf ti new cidtivator has^ in 
the Mujitum Rttjiuum^ fo particulariy defcribcd the 
foil I mean, that I cannot better exprefs it rfiarr in 
his own words. He faj'S^ *^ his firft trial was vlpoii 
a finall piece of ground lying frefty low an^mijt^ 
of a deep mellow foil, and rich black mould; a 
little inclining to fand, and underneath (about two 
feet and a halt, and in fome places three feet of good 
€aith) was a bed of loofe land, with a mixture of 
gravel.*' This is the very identical foil in which 
madder will thrive in England ; and tho' I haxh 
laid, that in Holland they plant it upon dieir kigb 
iandsy yet the nature of the two countries is fo very 
oppofite, that what may be termed a high Situation 
in Holland, would here be deem^ low ; theife are 
in Holland no high hijls, and their moft elevated fi- 
tuations, are fuch only, as to be exempted from the 
inundations that frequently overflow whole traAs of 
cheir ordinary lands. 

It may not be Improper to introduce what I have 
farthet to fay upon this article, with an oblervatioff 
of the ingenious author of Eflays on Hufbandry ; 
^' that in any country where there is /«// conjumpi'* 

on at hcnte^ the beft ufe land can be put to, is to"^ 

cultivate that crop whatever it be, which will 
** produce the greateft profit valued in money;" 
that there is full confumption at home for anyquan^ 
tk^' of madder thatxan at prcfent' be rkifed, is' riiofj: 
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icp^%;,^^n^',^2it a,p-pp of madder :^^^p^^(tec.e^^ 
■^^\. j^ofit . as 2^% p|^r, if r^tly ipan^d, will' 
Hot. bp d^enied, b)fm^j\^t Ic^ft^ as' tlv?^]audable Sbcic-^ 
t?v j^f' r^^si|(|iaU tm j»f:>o, pntinuq .tlwr judg-f. 
ed. eai^urageni^ for tjic introdudjtion jjijad ciddva^ 
tioftxiifM:.. . ^ , .; ;; ,: ^ .. ^ -:-.- ■ :■-: 

[^^■THtrS^ 2ftcr niwjare coiiflderw 

^Ho^Vi^ttlM.a plai^.ag^nft which there <:w be ik> 
Kafonabfe objoftion, as their premium is i>pw eftab*-. 
ljlgie(| 4apon fo gei?«:^l a footmg, that it cannot be 
ci^visjr^ed to ferve; ;fe.Rurpofcs qf any one cultiva- 
tor ip preference to ^he ^w, but all who engage in the 
fefl;!^ uud;ertaking, muft alike partake of the benefiu 
''"v Tipt A^ qf jthis treatife, may not be igno^ 

^liq ,^. the nature c^ this plan, it may be proper to 
infomxthem, that ^ool. is appropriated yearly to Be 
3|ftnbuted in bounties of 5L an acre, to all who clain> 
^, provided the number of acres claimed for in any 
Gjie -year^ does not amount to more than an hundred j 
it moiipy the 5;OoK is to be divided equally among(l 
4xe cdainaants,. let the amount be what it may^ 

_To this encouragement, I h^ve now only to ad4 
dire<ftions for the cultivation of it, which, if duly 
fbllQWed, will probably render it equally profitabkf 
to the, planter, and. to tiie purchafer. 

It were needlefs to repeat, what I have fo often 
enforced,, that in the cultivation of tap. rooted plants^^ 
the earth fliould be flirred as deep as the ftaple will 
allow, and there is no plant this cluuare can produce^ 
that will pay better at prefent for additional labour^ 
than madder. 

As. there i% now a variety of ploughs, and other 
inftruments, contrived for the purpofes of trenching 
and plowing deep, gentlemen or farmers poffefled of 
thefe inftruments, m^y^ (lir the ground at a very mo'^ 
derate expence, and tliat to any depth required ; and: 
tl^ wha h^ve^flevei: heard o^ or feen^^ fuch i^&xvh. 
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ments; maT; yet wirbtbe plows, &c«iQ 'commcm u{e 
pert'onn a great deak It is no unocxnmon prance 
for one pk>w to follow aoether- in the fame tracts 
with a view to deepen the tilth. Veiy Httie more is 
necefiary in the prepaAtion for maclder ir earth that 
is proper tor it, except a frequent repetitic^ of the 
£unc pradtice, in order to-kiU thei^eeds^ and make 
the earth perfedtly fine and meUow. Some rotten 
dong early laid on and -frequently ftirred, the better 
to mix and incorporate it u-ith the foil, may bene* 
ceflar>', but it fliould be r|)arii^ly ufed ; for madder 
abhors the rankneis of dung* 

When the ground is thoroughly prepaiwJ, by a 
fummer's and winter's falkm, and by frequent ffe- 
rings is reduced to a i)erfc<± mellow tilth, then you 
are to lay it out in beds fix feet wide, divided by 
intervals of two feet; which feem tabethcmoft 
advantageous dimenfions. 

The fpot of ground which I would recommend 
icff a plantation, ihould be at leaft 40 acres ; to be 
divided into tensj and to be planted iucceffivelytill 
the whole is occupied. What I mean is, that ten 
acres only, fliouki be planted the firft year ; ten mcM 
the fecond, ten the third, and the remaining ten the 
fourth ; but I do not mean that any past of the 
thirty acres, unplanted with madder, ihould remain 
unemployed. Peafcj beans, vetches, turaeps; or 
any of the melliorating crops, may be raifed prepa-^ 
rative to madder. 

This you will find to be far the moft advantagebus 
way of raifing and continuing a plantation of madder^ 
as by this means you will fave the firft coft of the' 
plants, and after the firft year, your ground majr 
be fo ordered as ever after to follow in fucceffion ; 
for after the plants have arrived to thfelr fell 
growth, upon the firft planted beds, the ground may 
be trenched up with a trenching plow, and*thtffur- 
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tojv^^^Hed up widbi rotteh'd^ Ifr!ihe?^ag fol- 
Jiomegij XbnBxwf be levelled aiii plowed in. the od^- 
dhwjy wiaiy, ta mix. with the mould,, andabouc the: 
middte of June< it may be again trenched^ obferying? 
<84y (thaiti what was the -bed befcM-o^flaaluki he thefuri- 
r^ i2ow^ Id Septsmbec, the earth fho^ld be ftirre^ 
«»^rleydled: a, third time,, and. about November 
tf ^^^e4 > again for: ihe winter ; in. wluda. manner; it:; 
;^iiQ!^td lie, till die fecond fpring^ whet^: it lhould.be Ict^ 
y^edf fiaK plaming, then when itis tevelled and hair-^ 
ro^Fedfe a.ki|i4 of driU-plowi flioiild draw thr 

farrows as before, and the fetta beingifne&iVrpDathe) 
i^G^. fljouldbe flipt, laid in- the ground and covered,. 
a$t will be her^ifter direfted. In .this manner, by fak- 
Ipwipg- every divifion. one, year in.fcHir^ your: planta-n 
tion may be continued for ten,, twenty, or fthirty yeais^ 
lii^rithout impairing the foil,, or. diminiliingxyourcrop 
of madder; on. the contrary^, if. tiiemaddCTiifaBstlir 
foil, it will be much increaiecL 
: ' Xhe time of planting,,is from the> middle of Aprils 
to ti^er end of May^ If the weathex be: waisn; and 
moifib,.the earlieft period is the beft ; and.this fliould. 
be.particularly attaided tQ,.as. the, plants will, then: 
firike root, and! few or none nrfthepa. fail .^ whereas^ 
if the weatherbe.dry, or thcinights frofty, thcyraio 
very apt to die^ 

Before you begin: to plant, .the beds IhoukJ be; 
iaifed a. little with the mould from thetrcnches ; but: 
this mould fliould not be dug above half a fpade deep 
at firft, as fome will be required, every year to cover 
file haulm before winter* 

Every thing being now ready, relative to your 
ground, your plants are to; be procured.; and herein, 
the ^at diffici^y lies at firft ; afterwairds,. as. has.: 
been faid^ when you have raifed a plantation ofi 
madder, you will not only have, enough for. your, 
^wa yi^ bm to ^aic 
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If your plants are to be brought from any CoqS^ 
derable dtftance, a kind of vefiels like milking-pails 
ihould be procured, into which the plants ihould 
be let quite upr^ht, with a little moiilened earth at 
bottom, and fo as to fill the cavity of the vefieb 
lightly without fi^ucezing ; if thcfe veiiels have co^ 
vers with holes bored through them, they may be 
carried in waggons or carts to aUnoll any diftanoe^ 
widiout injunng the plants. Thofe who are accuf- 
tomed to raife artichokes, know well how to flip 
the fetts, which is nearly the fame as flipping ard* 
chokes, but much eafier. 

Having procured your plants, L t the beds intend-* 
ed tor planting, be frefh raked, and then having i^ 
futficient number of hands ready, proceed to plantii^ j 
this is beft performed with a dibble acrofs the bed^ 
where men are accuftomed to that kind of planr-» 
ing ; but where they are not, the readieft way is| 
to draw a deep furrow with a drill plough, the 
whole length of the plantation, as near the edge of 
the bed as |X)flible ; another about fifteen inches 
diftant from that, making four furrows in each bed, 
and then la) ing down the plants as upright as may 
be in the furrows, about twelve inches diflant from 
each other, cover them up with a hoe, leaving the 
tops of the plants juft uncovered. This done, rake 
the bed fmooth, and proceed in the fame manner, 
till your whole plantation is compleated. Nothing 
more is necefiary to be done, except weeding, tiil 
autumn, and then with a very light wooden roller, 
drawn by one man, the haulm, after being turned 
inwards with forks, may be prcfled flat upon the 
beds, and with mould from the trenches, covered 
about two inches thick. Thofe who are accuftomed 
to the culture, of aiparagus will be at no lofs to i;n- 
derfbind, what is here direfted with regard to Mad- 
der. In this manner your Madder may lie the win- 
ter, and when in the fpring the weeds begin to ap- 
pear. 



pA9^\lA^ mvKt lietofefullv hoed ^orfti' < ■ If the weeds 
wfttt^$(l>Bied out thte )i>T8eedmg ftimmef>'^fcr>' ilcfidcr^ 
vfediri^ will fuffice -dUnftg the reitmtnder t)f your 
Maddtrt ■ grtrwtfr ; ifdt you muff catefully re[)eaf 
the fecond autumn, the fame you {Jerformed the 
fiii!t;-Md ^rfittfthe third your rocfiBtvill be fit to 
glil!h"ers- . ' ■• '■• ''"■■■ ■ 

• Iiidced wfeere Madder is planted in die fprmg, on • 
a fetl whidi it natiirally likes j it wilLbe fit to gather 
after the fecond atitunm, if the feafons Kav6 been fa- 
vdOraUle. The prdpcr time to dig up the roots* is, 
when they are grown to the fize of a large tobacco- 
pipe, and the manner of doing this is different in 
dtffireiit fituations. ' Where men's labour is dear, 
dicing th^m up with the fpslde, -fts Mr: Miller has 
directed^ is two expenfive ; and, indeed, whore the 
plantations are extenfive, dicing could not be per- 
formed in any reafonable time. Ploughs have, tlicre- 
f(>rc, been contrived on purpole to loofcn the. earth 
iii the rows, and women aiid children employed to 
pull up the roots, and to clean them- 

In the Low Countries, myeh of the field labour is 
done by women, at which they are very expert, and 
perform it with more difpatch than the men. They 
afterwards plough the beds deep, throwing the 
mould on both fides into the trenches, and leaving 
a henfen in the middle. Children follow the plough, 
and pick up the fmaller fibres, and broken parts of 
the roibts, which the -firfl gatherers have left behind ;• 
and laftly, they liai'ix)w with loftg crooked tined har-« 
rows j and colled: what remains into lictlc heaps, as 
we dho couch-grafs. ' 

Having in this niafnner cleared the ground, theri 

fit it afrefh for a fecbitd crop of Madder, after which* 

they convert it into corn or grafs, and do not planr 

Maidder upon it for fcveral years after. For the I'e- 
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ccnd crop they change the arang^ment of the bed$; 
*^«ar part which was the trench during the firfl: crop 
i> tiUcd up, and xuade the middki of the bed for the 
I'econd! B>' which method they think the hmd ia 
more ec]ualiy occupied; 

Whcu the roots arc taken up, they areclGBKifed as 
v:W':\\ as iliaking will ckanfe them from ^irt» and 
iVioi as much us cm be in die air^ and then carried 
to the kiins and dried; and hftly, to the mttb and 
i;i-ound. For which piirpole diey have kilns of ^ 
i jrticular conllrUitlion, and mills too. 

Mr. Miller has given a ilill more particular ac-' 
t <.H:nt of the whole procrfs, as praAifed in Zealand^ 
v.::h the luliflaricc of which I fiiall conclude diis ar- 
::clc. lie tells us and his account feems authentic^ 
'' that in Schowcn, one of the iflands of Zeahnd, 
wXvzK the bell Madder is no;v railed, they [xrepafiD 
\\yc\x landy it it be ftrong and heavy, by plowiQg ic 
t .vice in the aunimn, and once in the fpring; tfjt be 
i!j^ht, twice only in the fpring* In both cai^ the land 
the hll tijue of plowing is divided into three feet 
ridges with furrows betwepn them (rf a proper de|itb. 
There, he id\ s, a gemct of land (equal to diree- 
tuurihs ot our acre nearlv) will vidd frctfD looo tt> 
^oocll). wirighr,. according to the gpodnefs of dte 
V.ind, and the lavourablenefs of the feaibn. 

The tln^e of planting m that country be^ns sAxnt 
^he latter end of April, continues all May, and m 
cold fcalbns far into June. The young: fhoots are 
taken off from the mother plants with as mudi root 
.4S poUible, are planted in rows widi a dibble a-crois 
tiie ridges, commonly foUr plants in a row, and 
the rows about twelve inches diAant from one ano- 
ther. The j)rice of flips dJfl^ in difierent rears-; 
ll^me years the number tor planting a gemet wi& coft 
'Vom 30 to 40 s. ftcrling, other yearn mm five tt^ fa 
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potiisds^ The dibblteg a gcmct ctrfb fibm 30 to 40 
^Hmgs^ «rort!m|| as die latid ft heavy cm* I^t, 
rakin| 43^ and flippmg;the IhoOls About five ihi!HAgs« 
The ffiift year, they-CTther £^lant cabba^ o!ir kidfiey'- 
beans between the rows, md drat cofts tw<5 ^tA 
twenty fiiilfifigs a gemct* !n September or Odto* 
bcry the green haukft is carefully fpt^H ovtr the 
ridges, am in November it Is covered either with ' 
the ptoi^h or the (p^e^ to the dtpth of ttiriee or four 
indies { if with the fonner,. it .cofts five or fix ftil^ 
lings ; if with the lattfef, from r6 to 20 fliillings. 

The Second yuar tb€ ridges are fciriHed o>ver about 
the beginmr^ of April, to check the weeds, sad 
loofen the earth to facilitate the growth of the yt)Uhg 
fl^oots, ^id this cofts about three Ihtllii^ the gemet. 
The fiimmer of this year nothing is fuffered to grow 
between the rows ; but the whole plantetion is Kept 
perfeftly clean and neat, like a garden; in the au* 
tumn and winter the feme as before. The roots are 
(eldom dug up the fecond yeat', therefore the culture 
rfthe third year is ejcaftly the fame as that of the fe- 
oond, only this laft }'ear, the Ihoots that are flipt for 
itanipiantadon may be mc^ oumerous than thofe of 
the preceding year. 

Rfone the firft of- September it is forbidden to dig 
up the Madder in this ifiand ; but on that day a begin- 
ning is ms^e, and he that is moft alert, and gets the 
firft cart load to the ftove gains a premium ot' three 
ducats. The digging up the Madder, coft$ from 
four' pounds fterling to ten ^ gemet^ according; to the 
nature of the land, or the lig;htBefs or heaviness of 
the<nt)p^ 

When the Madder is dug out of the groupd, it 15 
carried to the ftove, and rberelaid in fcparate' parcels, 
and each- man's parcel dcketed ; and as it cannot ail 
be manufiiftuped together, J?f:/I cetf^^ ftrfiftrvtd^ un- 
left feveral happen to come at the fame time, snd then 
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ihcy dmw lots. * The Madder thit is cJarried ovrr 
night is next morning hoifted up to the uppermofi 
(lory of the (love, and there fpread to dry for the 
fpacc of one and twenty houre, after which that / 
mrCcl which occupied the wanncft part of the ftove 
IS removed to the cooleft, and that w^hich occupied 
the cooled removed to the warmeft ; ftill, howeveri 
ol)Ier\ing to fhift the parcels according ta their tic- 
kets, that ever)' man may have his own. This is 
continued for four or five days till the Madder is (uf- 
ficicntly dried to threfh, and then it is brought to 
the threfhing-floor, where the outer coats and dirt 
being beaten off, it is carried to the kiln, and there 
fpread upon a hair-cloth to dry. From the kiln it is 
carried to the pounding-houfe, which, according to 
the account in Miller, is all one with the mill, and 
there it is pounded, lifted, and put up in caiks. It 
is then in Zealand carried to Afl'aycrs, where it is pro- 
periy marked, according to its goodnefe, and then 
Icalcd. Their nicety in this article has gained them 
great credit, infomuch that the Madder marked with 
the arms of the city of Zealand is petcrred all over 
GiLrmany, and firft purchafcd in all the markets in- 
Luroi^." 

I have onlv to obfcn'e on this account, that the* 
thj cultivation of Madder is chiefly in the hands of 
the gardeners, yet it is by no means io nicely per- 
formed in that countr\', as the fame kind of work 
is in our gardens about London* It is only tha 
civ-nratus that is wanting here of ftoves, threfhing- 
hc« IS, I^ilns, and jx)unding-hou(es, in order to' the 
duc n-jnufadurijig of Madder, othervvile our gar- • 
dc!:crs, nay, • . our common farmers would foon excel 
in the art of cultivation. Indeed as it has of late 
been diieovered, that Englilh gi-een Madder, will go 
propoiLionabJ} much farther than tlic beft Dutch 
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ili-icd Madder, though ever fo nicely prepared, there 
i? reafon to hope tl^'a^: fome.method, will be difcov^d 
to preier.ve the Madder in that ftate ; and that.pur 
manufadiurers will give encouragement to the grgw- 
ers, by purchafing. whatever is offered tofale at th<e 
full price, by wliich in the. eod: they will ]be conii- 
derable gainer3t ..... ^ : ^ i . • . 

. It fliould, however^- be a cautioq tQ.tiiofe who^un- 
4ertake the cultivadon of Madder, npt to attempt \t 
upon improper grqvind.. If the. foil, be properly 
Qhofen, any uian accuilomed to the. cultivation of 
l^nd, who will take the pains,to prepare it, lay it out^ 
a|id plant it, .and.afber,w4rds drefs it in the manner I 
have durefted, cannot fail of making a fortjine^ . 
^ The bounty that the fociety allows, will mor^ than 
pay the workmen for planting and all , the additional 
expence mpre than for, ordinary crops befide.s ; and 
till very large plantations Ihall render lioves, .&c* 
nec.effar}'^, fmall quantities may be very, well manur^ 
fadured, (fuppofing the convenience of difpofiiigof 
the Madder green not always to be obtained) in. out 
common hop or malting kilns, thre;lhing - flogorj^ 
ovens, and horfe-mills^ 

Forty acres of land laid out in tenSy as I have di- 
refted, would employ two men conftantly in th^ 
fummqr to hoe. and keep tkem clean ; ten of thefe 
apres would after i:he firft four years come annually 
in fuGceflJon. No. i, pf th^ firll year's planting \y0ui4 
bp. ready to gather the fame year that N^ 3. w;as 
pdanted; ^N-^. i. .therefore, may be fallowed and 
dcefled twQ waiters and pne fummer, and after that 
come again in rotation with Madder* N©^ 2. the 
fame, and fo on, ftill having a fucceliion of roots oJF 
fhrec years growth upon every ten acres, which at 
50 1. an acre being the average price at which an 
acre of gobd Madder has been eftimated, amounts 
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fkirh ths add'.tional bounc\- to 55ol, a-ivear. The 
cxncnre of ^Ahkh, afier the whole has been once 
p'^nred, -jrill not amount to more than 60 L . Here 
th?n ii an annual profit of at leaft 300 L upon 40 
dCTcs cf iindy reckoning 40 fluUiDg^ aa acre for the 
renr ot it. I am perfuaded, bowe^'er, that the pl^- 
\:.z of Madder is no fuch tedious bufineis, 1^ k 
::^htly underttood^ as is cooiaionty iuppoted, \l1iexi 
r-^cn (ball ticcome e^^^rt at it^ two <x them may be 
tdi.o^ht to follow- the plough, and pbce dhe plantB at 
a ; .oper diftance in the furrow by their eye, i(b diat 
the plough may cover th^ plants at the' (econd bout^ 
which were fo ^4aced by the pladti^rs in the furrow 
of :he fir(t 

T^)^ n)ffl» one to go up and the other down, 
\roukl plant as faft as the team could plow; and as 
every third furrow only Ihould be planted^ while the 
^ao^ was drawing the two vacant finrrowSji the 
men with proper inmiunents (night dre& the j^anti 
pnd linooth the ground about them^ (b as to lie nearly 
as ncat^ as if planted with a dibble ; liay^ ^ me^ 
ttiod of planting feems to me preferable to every 
other, and nothing more is wanting to introduce it 
than to OKitrive that the lK>rfes inftead of walking 
in the furrow, by which the plants might be difor- 
dered, fhould walk by the fide, and that they might 
alternately be chaiig^, fo as to go pn the rightrhand 
or left, 1 (ay, preferable to every other, because, by 
this metlK3d the ground is not trodden as By dibbUng, 
and every part ot the root ^ lightly covered widi no 
other prelibre tlian is jufl niacflary, an^ no vacancy 
j& left as by dibbling." ' • , »» 
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y jillV fei^icVjrittr has ot^fei^ved, "That 
LiquQiiQ^' licqiiires four diffind: properties 



jBH-^dic fc3 tjijrt" is ^perfectly agreeable to it. 1^ 
^.. ' ii^th^ ^^rougl^ which it may cfefcend ; 2. Light- 
i^ fifji^ tlutt it way tf^ be impede iqi the progrefs; 
^f^l'.^armiify x<i pioxpot^ its growth ; and 4. /i/V/>- 
^fjij^yi, to fupyly xt with nounflimedt'* There arc 
tmny.4>Qtsa^ have all tbeic 

{Kt^erties combiQed ; for wherever there' is depth 
plough in the ridi (andy foils^ the compitey of the 
Tcft is never "wantihg. ' .' 

^ X4quoria^ is.ndw. fti^ generally raifed in'Eog- 
%iiad CMod in Sc^d^nd tbtt thaB formttlf. Tt Was the 
jgenerai liotiori thsit it'wpuld grow but in few places^, 
4Bid diofe who wctt in pofliyuon of it were uot wanr- 
bg to confirm that vulgiar prejudice. I have^ how- 
ever, been osediMy informed, that there is hardly A 
phygcgaiden, or a garden of any cwtibfity, from one 
end 6f dbe illaod to the other in whidi it is not cuU 
iwated. 

ti has not, indeed, jbbtained a place in the field 
cuttore.oT but few pkces; and in thpfe, it is likb 
&ffran,in the h^nds of a certain number of familie3> 
who juft niake alivii^ by occupying iirde parcels of 
tiod Qf' their owii, or renting othbrs at a dear rate. 
The Xiquorioe plant di&rs but little in the man- 
ner of its growth from tbiC Madder plant ; but it 
rvs larger, a»d its root is Itnoother ; both require 
fame depth of foil ^ both Ihoot forth runners ; 
and both are planted about the faii^e tiuie, and in 
nearly the lame p>ethod, 

The 
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Tlie sr^und for the Liquorice is double trenched ; 
at PoiTirVet in Yorkihire where the greateft quantity 13 
railed, thev haVc vet invented no new inftrument for 
this pur}X)lb, tut perform all with the ipade; their 
foil i:> a rich lind ot uncommon depth, eafilv worked, 
and by a continual acceffion c^' manure^ they keep 
it in conftant heart. 

In tbrming a new plantation their way is to open 
<he frefli ground early in autumn^ to trench it from 
tYTO to two feet and a half deep, caflingup the earth 
•from the bottom, and burj'ing that which was ajtop; 
and filling the hollows between the ridges with well* 
rotted dung, they expofe all to the viciffitudes of the 
winter's weather. Early in the fpring, they be^ 
digging a fi^ll fpade deep to mix the dung and the 
mould together, and to bury the weeds, if any have 
"fprung uji. In this condition the ground remains till 
.towards the flatter end of February, and then they 
jcnew their trenching, by throwing the mould to 
the top that was buried before, and that to the bot- 
•tom which was. enriched with the dung; and laftly 
they cover all with a fprinkling of lime. 

Sometirpe in March they prepare for planting, by 

• pfocuring fetts from the belt adjoining plantations ; 

thefe arc always to be had, but not always at the 

feme price ; that vnries according to the demand. 

Their fetts are of two kinds, thofe that are flipt from 

.the tops of the roots are called Crowns ; thpfe that 

are citt; from the lateral firings are called Runners ; 

thefe lall fpread along the furtiace horizontally at the 

-depiii of about two inches, and are taken up and 

cut intp fetts of five or fix inches long, with each 

three eyes ; and each firing will make fix)m twelve 

- to fixteen ietts. It is generally allowed, that from 

fto to 90,000 fetts are planted on an acre, of which 

2/I5C00 ihouid be crowns. . 

Being 
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i Being provided with ietts, they level their tren- 
ches and cover in the lune, rake the- ground perfeift- 
ly fmooth and finey and then ftrike out thek beds of. the 
the breadth of 5 feet,- and bf a length proportioned to 
die ground riiey have to plant. This they do in pairs 
by means of two lines ; one.man^ runs along with th^ 
reel of one line and the peg of th^ other/ to the. ex* 
tremity of the lines, and dien witta gage fixes them 
anfwerable to thofe» at the c^pofite end» Then both 
the men placing themfclves on the out-fide of the 
lines, proceed to move fide-wife, treading the ground 
finooth parallel to the lines, and paffing one ano- 
ther in the middle, arrive each at oppofite ends at 
the feme tune, and then moving their lines again' 
by. the fame gage, proceed in the lai;ne tnannoF'tiU all 
the beds are completed. .;. 

r The ground thus laid out afiumes the appearance 
of a well-cultivated garden, and the alleys between* 
rfie beds ferve for the purpofes of planting, weeding^ 
and covering the fetts, ,1vithout treading dowa the 
earth in the beds. ^ . 

The beds being thus completed, the planters plac^ 
their fetts in bundles at each end of the beds, and 
taking a certain number in their aprons, proceed by 
firft moving their lines as before, and plach^ them 
juft fix inches within the beds, they begin planting 
the fetts like pricking out cabbages, about. fix in- 
ches apart, only that they bury the fett about an 
inch under ground. When the fides of one bed is 
planted, they move the lines to the fides of the next^ 
and fo proceed till the fides of all the beds are 
planted with Runners. 

: When the fides of the beds are completed, they 
next move the lines to the middle of the beds, and 
each man taking a feparate bed, they proceed to 
plant the Crowns in like manner as they planted the 

Runners^ 
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Ruunen^ only allowing a licde more ipace beCMj^ 
each. Thefe being all planted, thetr |iex( bi^ncfiy 
is, to deepen the alleys, and to trim the beds.. . TJbej^ 
they do very dcxteroufly by J9oping. 4cwo {die iQdbs, 
and throwing the mould li^itLy over the hedMpwA 
then rounding them up, my by thenf l^rVsdil- 
dreiled beds of afparagus. Being thus cooaplBate^ 
they fometimes fow oniooBj ipii^ichy or finip liuh 
fibrous rooted planes of <]pick .fiimincr'g giiOMrthj ai 
the Liquorice makes but a flow proprefi m d« jfaft 
year« The profit of thefe pays for f^ ivscdiog.; 
&x great care muft be takeo tx) deftroy tl^ iveeds.. 

Whea winter appioachety and before c^ fnoAs 
ht^ to fct urn, mey.clip off the green torn rf due 
Lkjuorioe the iirft ytex^ but aftenvards cney XDMr 
them off* as they do grals with a fcythe. 

Theiecond and third years theyiUp off the crowns 
and runners at the proper ieafon ; the firfi of which 
they fell at the rate of five ihiilings a dioufimd, the 
hitter J8t about three ihillines. 

About the autumn of tne third .yicar, they \^ti^ 
taking the Liquorice out of the ground ; this^'thcy 
do by digging a deep trench on the out-fide of tbie- 
plantation, and working backwards. By this me- 
thod, they trench up the ground for a fecond pl^- 
tation at the fame time that they dig up dbe roots of 
the firfi. In this operation men, women, and chil* 
dren arc employed ; the men in digging, the wo- 
men and children in picking up and knting out 
the Liquorice. Some defer me taking up the li* 
quorice till the March or April foHowing fer the 
fake of the i'etts. But it has been difc o TCited, that 
the Liquorice is hurt by diis delay, and that the beft 
feaibn for taking it up is^ when tl^ fap is in the rooCt 

Of the fmaUfprap, the black cakes, known b^ 
the name of Spaniih X.iquorice, are made, they are 
mafhed, niLxed wifh 4 propotioiiablc ^ quantity ftf 
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wRil^y and boHed to a coniifieiice io an iron pot ; 
<S^ they are ground to powder, aod fold to the apo- 
idiccaries. . •"' 

The bfg^ rtloH iM tnade up m*bufl4Ies, and lakt 
up in iand dlP a {)n3per maket is Ibund for chem^ 
wmch b feldoQi loi^jg- inaadng. No root is more 
fi^abl^ ^ ;; - » 

Tbti crowns ^imanefs are fometimes tranfp^^ 
foffeat ffift^noeSy k order to fbnn new plantations. 
Tfcej wlH- keep, gdod in fimd the longeft ¥oytgei; 
a^iayer of fand, and a layer of plants is thie ufa^l 
method of tran^ordng dbem. 

Great profit is faid to arife from the culture of this 
plant where the foil fuits itj^ aftd yet few of tte 
l^famters are rich: Indeed, tt u feldotn that one 
planter has many acres of it ia'tillf^ - ';J'- 

T H E C ON C L U S I O N- 

AFTE31 moft of thefe ftoers had paffed die prdS, 
a fecond voJome^ of Memoirs of A^ricukur« 
dune oi^t by Mr« T^t&t^ undar the fandtion of the Sb« 
cictyfor the Encours^m^ilt of Aits^ fomc of the con* 
tents of which tend to confirns &6b already known, 
a^jid others to dired: to new improvements. With an 
i^pitoii^e of tbde^ in far as they i:elate to field cakiva- 
tibn, I fliall eotfdude the prcfent wodc 

Tise fi|ft tjiat ocoirJ, is an improvement in the 
culture of Lucem ty Mr. Baldwin, of Clapham in 
Surry^ wha feeois to have invefflted two inftruaients, 
by the uied of ^which dritted and tianfplanted Lucem 
may n<>w be kept clean at a moderate expenoe ^ the 
jRrft is a horfe-hoe, compofed of harrow-tines and 
4lhiall hpes, difooidd in mch a manner as to work 
fteaidilyeyert in ftoney gnound; the others a hoe- 
^)toUgh, that by Working up and down the rows^ ftirs 
jLiiceart^ in the inter y^s without annoying the plants, 

and 
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ami til rows up fuch tap-rooted weeds as the horic- 
hix; Icavu'^ behiixl. This gentleman has likewile 
jx)lntcd out the proper diftance for regulating the 
rows, which he has determined to be 20 inches, for 
two reafons ; Firft, Bccaufc that {pace is fully fuffit 
cient to I'upply tap-rgptcd plapts widi nourifliment; 
and fccondly, Ikcaufe in that fpace.a horfe may be 
conveniently introduced boith ti^ hoe and plow- He has 
alfo difcovcrcd, that Luccm, though it luay- thrive 
well for two or three years, in foils that are wet, yet 
when its roots have j>cnetrated much below the fta^ 
pic, it ahva)'s decays, which .tends to confirm what 
I h;ive before advanced, that in moiflure without heat 
no plant will live. - 

Mr. Baldwin's direftions for deaning broad-cafl: 
Lucem, dc:LT\«c..the grcateft attention-- He advifes 
at every cutting, to cart the new-mowed grafs to ano- 
ther field, and immediately tg apply the harrow 
while the ground is yet loofe and moift, and the 
weeds weak anj Ihallow-rooted ; alfo after frofls, 
while the ground is yjet hollow and the weeds loqfen- 
ed ; at all which critical times, it i3 moft certain, 
that wccils may be more copioufly removed, than when 
the <;round is hard and ftubborn and th^ weeds more 
firmly fixcd^ ... 

The rciiilt of Mr. Reynold's farther experiments 
on the cul'oirc of the Tumep-rooted Cabbage, isjike-? 
wife an article, according to Mr. DofEe*s account, 
Vv'crthy of the higlieft regard. He has difcovered, 
^hat a conftant fucceffion of this ufeful plant n;ay be 
obtained throughout the year, lb that farmers . need 
never be at a lofs for a fupply of green winter food 
for their cattle, who will tdke but moderate pains to 
procure i^ During the fummer month§, let but 
a quantity of the feed, proportbned to the Ipot 
intended to be planted, be fown on any ordinary 
bed of earth five weeks before the ground is iq 

readinefs 
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readipefs to receive the plants, (two ounces to an 
acre will be fufficient) and all that is afterwards to 
be done, is, to dibble the plants out in rows, two 
fefet afunder, like common cabbages, and when the 
weeds begin to grow to any height, ruii a plough thro* 
the rows to Igoten the ground and diflodge the weeds* 
Thefe eafy" operations may be' repeated, month after 
month, till as many acres are employed as may be 
fuppofed to maintain t"he number of neat cattle and 
flieep that the farmer has in flock, for a longer or 
fliorter time, as he may think proper. If the foil 
on which the plantation is made be rich, deep plough- 
ing without manure will anfwer the purpofe. If 
poor, fome manure will be neceffary. Three acreisr 
of this plant kept a flock of 39,0 flieep two and thi^ 
days, without fodder. It is, however, a faft that 
ought not to be concealed, that fonie who have made 
trial of this plant in the neighbourhood of Bromley 
have found it not worth continuing. 

Mr. Reynolds has likewife reconimended a deep 
for the prefervation of wheat from the fmut, which, 
though I own myfelf no great friend to fteeps, may 
yet be tried at a fmall expence, and ufed without 
fear of any pernicious effects* His manner of malt- 
ing it, is, by mixing a com buihel-fult of (lone- 
lime, heaped, with levcnty gallons of water, letting it 
ftand thirty-fix hours to diflblve, and afterwards run- 
ning off the liquor in the manner of clear wort ; to 
this liquor he adds three pecks of fait, and when 
that is diflblved, he brines his feed wheat in the 
common manner, taking care to ikim off ail the 
floating grain, and when the heavy feed is well 
cleanfcd, taking it out and immerfing more. After 
this operation he ufes no lime, but lets his feed lie 
upon a dry floor to drain till it is fit to fow. By the • 
omiffion of lime, however, I cannot help thinking one 
great advantage is loft, and that i^, prcferving the • 

grain ' 
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fijMn from being conTumcd by vermin, &>r x^ik it 
ranains candied vnth lime, no grub or other iiicdL. 
ivill touch ir. 

Mr. Kcynolds does not iktm to cccfine his iny- 
pravemenrs to field culture only ; he has ^ ^^«< ^jr tl 
then to the garden, and has dilcovered a methed of ' 
railing melons u-ithout earth, dung, or iMter. He 
prepares a Ixrd of caft tamier^s txurk in the ufiial 
manner, iiifTer^ it to heat, and then buries faia ieeds^ 
after infufing them in warm milk^ tbmy^fix faDuss m 
the bed, to dilpofe them the move readily to vegka^ 
tion. He then prepares a nwnher df hoks in pro* 
portion to the frames ke has to corer tfaem, aed 
having a quantity of pounded bark ready prepared, 
fills e\'ery hole with it, three inches high, oa whids 
he places hi& feeds, prefling them down with his £■• 
ger, and covering them with the fame pounded bairk 
to the height of twoinchcs ; the hcdes, he fays, ibould 
he five inches deep, and feven in diameter. i\c cxn* 
fully covers his planti^fTom cold, and admits as much ' 
w-arm air to them as polfihle ; he never waters them, 
or fuflcrs the rain to enter his beds, or ufes any c^ier 
but the common management to increafe their growth, 
except what is above direded. The time of pccpsnr- 
ing his beds for family uie, he limits to March, and 
it fhoiild fcem that his )x>umkd bark is of the fame 
quality wtrh that of his beds, or he would have di« 
rc&od to have ulcd it fiieih* 

But one of the moft vatuabk articles m thb feoond 
Molume of Memoirs is the accDunt of a new fpecies * 
of Potatoe, to which the Editor has given the ^utni* 
liar name of the BedfoixUhire Potatoe, iho*, I think, 
ir might widi more propriety, have been called tfad 
American Potatoe. Two fpedmens of this new ^- 
cies Ttfittt lent to the Society of Arts by itwo gentkmea 
about the lame time, one from Northumbedasid, 
tho dsJ^c from Bcdfbrdfhiie ; that from 14orthiin>- 
b^rlani^«.was obfisrved by a gendeman of fortune in 

that 
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tbat cotiiity to be culdrated among hift tetiams^ who 
could give no other account of die origm, but Jiax 
fame of the roots were fuppcrfed to be pick^ up on 
the fea coaft, and to have been caft afliore from the 
wreck of fbme foreign ihip that had been ftranded near 
the place where they were found. The other ipcor 
men was ccxananumcaied by John Howard, Elq;; of 
Cai diug t a n in Bedfordfluie, who procured half % 
dozen roots irom a perfon near Briiteit who badt 
inapQcted them firom America. With theie, property 
cultivated, in two years time, he railed a wa^oa 
load, and cauied it to be naadu known, that whoever 
chole to prqpagate them, m^e be fiunilhed gratis 
widi whatever quantity diey wanted fior that rxurpofe. 
Many pehlcHis applied, and all wifao made tne trials 
found the ihcreafe lo exceed dieir expeftatioii. 

Th^y are an irregular ihaped Poratoe^ knobby, and 
more like a dufier of Potatoes growing together than 
one fingfe root. In rich ibils where tbey are allowed 
room, they grow to a vaft magnitude, but in com- 
mon earth, where tbey are fet at the ufoal diftance^ 
tficir fize is from half a pound to a pound, and it is 
obfervabk, that they grow cloier tp the items, an^ 
are more c^ a fize than the common Potatoe ; from, 
t^venty to thirty, is^ the uflial Increaie ftom 2k iingl^ 
cutting. Mr. Howard has confirmied, what I. had 
before obferved, that Potatoes' thrive better fpokit 
cuttings of large roots, than from fmall PotMoes 
plantm whole. Upon enqttiring at London con-^ 
ceming the genecal eftimation in which thas tK9f 
fpecks of Potatoe is 'hdd among the gardners, my 
ieedfinen intprmcd me; that diere being no demand 
for theto after the firft feafisn, the gflrrdncrs had ncg^. 
le<5ted to raiie them. He &id, they eat £vBec, .aod) 
differed as much ia tbeir tafie from the coEninoa Pqh 
tatoe, as-iti their figure* 

There feems to oe no Qtfaer difference in the mst^^:. 
ner of planting tlieie from that ti the ocdinory HfmsiM 

toe. 
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roc, hm that of allowing; tbcni a little mote rocMi: 
Mn Howard nL;n;cd his in rows, with three feet in- 
tcrViils, and three feet between the cuttings ; but tlie 
readieil antl eheapeft way of planting and gatheting 
Potatoes is now fui:nd to be, to drop tlie cutrings al- 
ter the plough iipc?n moderately light and well pre- 
pared hind, alxiut* eighteen inches a-part, and when 
the projvcr feadm arrives, to plough them up again, 
and gatluT \\\* \\\ alter the plough with four-pronged 
forks, bene downwaixls, after the manner of tailing 
dung forks. 

There arc in the before-mentioned volume other ar- 
ticles of kis moment Telative to hufbandr}% which ^ 
ncverthelefs, have been judged of importance enough 
to merit the ap^^robation of' the honourable Society 
for :hc P^r.cournp;cment of Arts ; particularly fome 
ixjKriments f>r procuring a crop of Turneps without 
intcraipting the ordinary coiirfe of cropping. Thefe 
experiments ihew, that by lowing Turneps in the 
iarervals of hoife-hocd beans, a month or more be- 
f(»re the uUi.^l rime of pulling, the feed may be co- 
veretl b} tlit: k'.lc hoeing of the beans, and the plants 
conv.::;cnilv hoed iifrer the beans has been pulled 
ijiul Jit tm end ; that this practice may be purfued 
\\\\\\ \yS> ha/^iid from the ily than the common me- 
thod ; and, ip.at when the Turneps are eaten off early 
in the ri>rini?;, V\'he;^.t may be tlien fowed for a har- 
vcll 'Crop. — I M aCit iees of this kind are not new in the 
rardcn-CUlturc ; but the land mull be very rich^ in- 
ikxd, where rhcy c:;n be introduced with advantage 
in common '.xids. and I would advife my young 
foiTCcr to conlent himfelf with one gDod crop from^ 
his land in one \-ear, witliout greedily feeking for 
more, left b^ f*>.v.c fatality in the purfuit, a difap- 
pointment flionki cnfuc, and he ihould experience 
thcjudgmor.r ihrcntcncd by the Adage, All covet, 

KL%t LOSE. 
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